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EDITORIAL NOTE 


This first issue of Volume 22 introduces new major 
changes in the classification system. The subdivi- 
sions under “Educational Psychology” follow the 
proposals made by the Educational Psychology Divi- 
sion of the Association. A new major heading is 
introduced with the title “Clinical Psychology, 
Guidance and Counseling.” Thatclinical psychology 
should not be limited to abnormal behavior is pretty 
universally agreed among clinicians as well as other 

ychologists. Therefore, its inclusion under the 
be ad of “Behavior Deviations” was originally one 
of convenience and carry-over from the past. In 
this division it is intended to include all literature 
having to do with methods of clinical appraisal, 
diagnostic methods as such, treatment procedures, 

¢ counseling and guidance in general, with the 
two specialized fields of child guidance and voca- 
tional guidance being included as subdivisions. 
Shifts and additions have also been made in a num- 
ber of subdivisions. The major sections, ‘‘Psycho- 
logical Tests,” has been eliminated, and a subdivision 
for new tests added to the ‘‘General” section. These 
changes still represent tentative efforts to make the 
arrangement of the abstracts most widely useful. 
Critical comment from users of the journal are 
earnestly desired. 

A new abstract iournal, Bulletin Anal , 
Philosophie, is described in Entry No. 48. his 
first issue has 26 pages of brief abstracts classified 
under the heading Psychology. This journal has 
been added to our exchange list and will be used 
in the Editorial Office as another of our bibliographic 
sources, 

© 

After having been discontinued in October 1945, 
the AAF’s Technical Data Digest has been revived 
with Volume 12, No. 1, dated July 1947. The ATI 
Technical Data Digest includes both original articles, 
and abstracts of current literature in aviation re- 
search. While most of the abstracts have been on 
engineering aspects of aviation, the section “‘Avia- 
tion Medicine” appears in one of the issues received 
and the Editor of the Digest has expressed interest 
in receiving abstracts of psychological mat ial of 
aviation interest. Information concerning the jour- 
nal may be secured from: Commanding General, Air 
Materiel Command, Wright Field, O., Attn: Air 
Documents Division, TSRED. 


The College Entrance Examination Board has 
begun the publication of the College Board Review, 
with Volume I, Number 1, being dated Spring, 1947 


(Entry No. 49). This publication is a successor to 
the Board’s News Bulletin which last appeared in 
September, 1943. The new publication, under the 
editorship of Dr. Herbert S. Conrad, will carry brief 
reviews of research being done by the Board as well 
as news and notes concerning Board activity. This 
review will be received regularly in the Editorial 
Office and the research articles covered. 


GENERAL 


1. Baumann, Carol. Eugéne N. Marias und das 
Problem der Tierseele. (Eugéne N. Marais and the 
problem of the animal mind.) Schweiz. Z. Psychol. 
Anwend., 1943, 1, 258-270.—A review and critical 
evaluation of Eugéne N. Marais’ book, The Soul of 
the White Ant. (Methuen & Co. London, third 
edition, 1938).—K. F.{Muenszinger. 

2. Bri » P. W. (Harvard U., Cambridge, 
Mass.) entists and social responsibility. Sci. 
Mon., N. Y., 1947, 65, 148-154.—The assumption 
of the right of society to impose a responsibility on 
the scientist which he does not desire implies the 
acceptance of a philosophy which, “insofar as it 
involves anything beyond the more or less disguised 
willingness of the majority to use naked force, is 
based on the metaphysical concept of society as some 
superthing transcending the individuals who com- 
pose it.” Even supposing scientists are specially 
qualified to foresee, direct, and control the uses made 
of their discoveries, society should not hold them 
responsible for the applications which are usually 
made by industrialists: it is the manufacture and 
sale of the inventions that should be controlled 
rather than the act of inventing. The cry of re- 
sponsibility, for which there is at present such popu- 
lar clamour, probably involves unconscious motives, 
often no more than the cry of the lazy man to get 
someone else to do his thinking for him. The most 
intelligent way of dealing . with the problems arising 
from scientific discoveriesjis to create an appropriate 
society.—E. Girden, 

3. Dennis, Wayne. [Ed.] (U. Pittsburgh, Pa.) 
Current trends in Press, 1941 Pittsburgh: Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh 1947. vii, 225 p. $3.50.— 
The 8 papers comprising this volume were presented 
at a conference on current trends in psychology held 
at the University of Pittsburgh, March 5 and 6, 
1947. The subjects are: Psychology as a Profession, 
(Dennis, 22: 67); Experimental Psychology, (Skin- 
ner, 22: 25); Child Psychology, (Sears, 22: 243); 
Clinical Psychology, (Kelly, 22: 298); Psychother- 
apy, (Rogers, 22: 324); Personnel Psychology, 

(Flanagan, 22: 479); Human Engineering, (Morgan, 
4 512 2: and The Sample Interview Survey, (Likert, 
22: 267).—-C. M. Louttit. 
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4. Ehrlich, Walter. Zum Problem der Numino- 
sen. (The problem of supernatural entities.) 
Schweiz. Z. Psychol. Anwend., 1943, 2, 212-216.—A 
discussion of the problem of the plurality of the 
supernatural and of methods of observing the in- 
trusions of the supernatural into human life.—K. F. 


Muensinger. 


5. Eisenberg, Philip. (3525 Percy Ave., Bronx, 
N. Y.) Why we act as we do. New York: Knopf, 
1947. v, 261 p. $3.00.—Many factual and the- 
oretical aspects of modern psychology, which could 
be employed to advantage in everyday living by the 
non-scientific individual, are hidden away in tech- 
nical journals and other abstruse scientific media. 
It would seem that psychology has some semblance 
of a debt to society: the responsibility of conveying 
to the layman, in understandable language, some of 
the scientific findings which could make for better 
living. Without being sentimental, and without 
catering to the sensational, this book weaves a 
palatable account of some aspects of how we come 
to act as we do. In the main it is directed toward 
understanding and finding the answers to problems 
which are common to most persons, and, while being 
so directed, draws support from experimental, 
clinical, and anthropological studies. Reading refer- 
ences p. 256-261.—H. Hill. 


6. Germain, José. El vocabulario en psicologia. 
(Vocabulary in psychology.) Rev. Psicol. gen. apl., 
Madrid, 1946, 1, 159-165.—Psychologists are con- 
tinually confronted with the problem of the exact 
meanings of psychological terms. Official commit- 
tees appointed at various International Congresses 
of Psychology have been charged with the task 
of seeking greater standardization of word meaning 
within and across language boundaries. The author 
will help further this work by devoting a section of 
each issue of this journal of which he is editor to the 
development of precise psychological terminology.— 
A. J. Smith. 


7. Marias, Julian. La funcién vital de la verdad. 
(The vital function of truth.) Rev. Psicol. gen. apl., 
Madrid, 1946, 1, 75-107.—The idea of truth arises 
only out of uncertainty. Truth can exist implicitly 
when man knows what to abide by, or explicitly 
when in the face of uncertainty man has sought it 
and recovered his security. The ways in which 
children experience truth or falsity coincide exactly 
with the common definitions of truth. In every 
instance truth is defined with reference to man so 
that that which provides him with consistencies and 
permits him to engage in adequate behavior is true. 
Much of reality is not apparent to man and he must 
live in faith. An historical survey reveals the 
various ways in which man may live in relation to 
the truth, the relationship existing at the present 
time being most undesirable, i.e. in opposition to 
truth. He is now in need of new fundamental be- 
liefs and these have been traditionally supplied by 
philosophy. To philosophy must he turn again.— 
A. J. 


8. Martin, A. H. (U. Sydney, Australia.) Psy- 
chology in outline. (3rd. rev. ed.) Sydney: Dy- 
mock’s Book Arcade, 1946. Pp. iv + 135. 8s6d.— 
This loose-leaf manual was designed for use in the 
general psychology course in conjunction with lec- 
tures. The 44 chapters average 2 to 3 pages each. 
Covered are the various topics of sensory and per- 
ceptual behavior, remembering, thinking, emotions, 
etc. Several chapters are devoted to personality and 
psychodynamics. (See 14: 40.)—D. T. Herman. 


9. Pradines, Maurice. Traité de psychologie 
énérale. II. [pt. 1 ] Le génie humain, ses oeuvres. 
frreatise on general psychology: II. [pt. 1] Human 
nature, its works.) Paris: Presses Universitaires de 
France, 1946. Pp. 477. Fr. 320.—This is the second 
volume in a series of 3 by this author (see 22: 10) 
covering the field of general psychology. Its con- 
tents are organized into 5 sections: (1) psychogenesis 
of technical proficiency, (2) psychogenesis of re- 
ligion and mysticism, (3) psychogenesis of art, (4) 
psychogenesis of language, and (5) psychogenesis of 
society. Each section is followed by a fairly exten- 
sive bibliography, but no index is provided.—R. B. 
Ammons. 

10. Pradines, Maurice. Traité de psychologie 
générale. II. [pt. 2] Le génie humain, ses instru- 
ments. (Treatise on general psychology: II. [pt. 2] 
Human nature, its instruments.) Paris: Presses 
Universitaires de France, 1946. Pp. 477. Fr. 240.— 
This is the third volume in a series (see also 22: 9) 
by this author covering the field of general psychol- 

y. The contents are organized into 3 sections: 
(1) the change of intellectual functions, (2) the 
change of affective functions, and (3) will and voli- 
tion. The section on intellectual functions covers 
imagination, memory, and logic. The second sec- 
tion covers changes in inclinations, sentiments, 
emotions, and passions. The final section defines 
“‘will,”” discusses its conflict with the desires, and 
deals with the problem of its “freedom.”—R. B. 
Ammons. 

11. Sherman, Mandel. (U. Chicago, Ill.) Psy- 
chology for nurses. New York: Longmans, Green, 
1947. xiii, 237 p. $2.75.—Intended for student 
nurses, this elementary psychology textbook gives a 
non-technical presentation of the following topics: 
perception, learning and memory, thinking and 
reasoning, work and mental efficiency, intelligence, 
mental tests, motives, emotions, attitudes, person- 
ality and the neuroses.—EZ. Raskin. 


12. Storch, Alfred. Grenzsituationen der men- 
schlichen Existenz. (Limiting situations in human 
existence.) Schweiz. Z. Psychol. Anwend., 1943, 1, 
185—189.—If it is true that man can know only by 
his limits what he is and can be, then the determina- 
tion of these limits is a fundamental task.—K. F. 
Muenzinger. 

13. Tolman, Richard C. (California Inst. Tech- 
nology, Pasadena.) A survey of the sciences. 
Science, 1947, 106, 135-140.—A short resumé of 
some of the basic concepts and points of view of 
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mathematics, physics, chemistry, biology, and 
psychology are given and briefly discussed. The 
role of science and the scientific way of thinking in 
relation to the future and good and evil are con- 
sidered.— F. A. Mote. 


[See also abstract 108. ] 


THEORY AND SYSTEMS 


14. Black, Max. (Cornell, U., Ithaca, N. Y.) 
The limitations of a behavioristic semiotic. Phil. 
Rev., N. Y., 1947, 56, 258-272.—The author pre- 
sents a critical review of Charles Morris’ Signs, 
Language, and Behavior. (See 20: 2822.) The 
author considers Morris’ attempt to show that a 
simple vocabulary of stimulus, response, and be- 
havioristic terms is adequate for description of all 
discourse reveals rather the inadequacy of Morris’ 
tools. The criticism, in effect, is that Morris’ use of 
behavioral primitive terms is inadequate for develop- 
ing a theory of scientific behavior.—C. C. Cooper. 


15. Carmichael, Peter A. (Louisiana State U., 
Baton Rouge.) First philosophy first. Phil. Rev., 
N. Y., 1947, 56, 293-305.—The belief that scientific 
method vindicates empiricism does not justify the 
antimetaphysical pretensions of empiricism except 
on the intolerable supposition that scientific method 
is the only means to knowledge. Actually scientific 
method is too varied, and is based on certain postu- 
lates which are indistinguishable from metaphysical 
principles, to be considered independent of philos- 
ophy. The argument is that a purely scientific 
empiricism is impossible, or at least is sterile, in its 
contribution to understanding nature.—C. C. Cooper. 


16. Demos, Raphael. (Harvard U., Cambridge, 
Mass.) The spectrum of knowledge. Phil. Rev., 
N. Y., 1947, 56, 237-259.—Knowledge can be 
thought of as covering a spectrum extending from 
science to philosophy to poetry. The continuum for 
pre-science is in the region of maximum clarity and 
minimum content, i.e., mathematics; beyond poetry 
is mysticism, a minimum of clarity and a maximum 
of content. The author points out that during the 
last hundred years psychology has forced its subject 
of study, i.e., the mind, into a scientific mold with 
the result that the human mind has been replaced 
with behavior and physiology. Even though psy- 
chology may have thus acquired new subject matter, 
having become the study of the physical behavior of 
living beings and an adjunct to physiology, the 
yields have been diminishing so far as compre- 
hension of the mind is concerned.—C. C. Cooper. 


17. Doob, Leonard W. (Yale U., New Haven, 
Conn.) The behavior of attitudes. Psychol. Rev., 
1947, 54, 135-156.—The purpose of this discussion 
is systematically to relate the concept of attitude to 
what is known as behavior theory. This is done by 
giving a definition of attitude in behavioral terms, 
by calling attention to the factors which should be 
known to make a completely adequate analysis of 
attitudes, and by a critical examination, in terms of 


these factors, of illustrative research employing the 
concept of attitude. Since it is not desirable to drop 
from social science the concept of attitude, the au- 
thor suggests that it be bolstered on a more basic 
level. The bolstering can come from general be- 
havior theory. 33 references.—M. A. Tinker. 


18. Duncker, Karl. Phenomenology and epis- 
temology of consciousness of objects. Phil. phe- 
nomenol. Res., 1947, 7, 505-542.—If one investigates 
phenomenologically the consciousness of objects 
(e.g., seeing a tree, or thinking of one) one finds 
that it is a type of participation of the phenomenal 
self in phenomenal objects. The object is experi- 
enced as being-in-itself and as persisting unchanged 
even beyond the limits of this participation (object 
constancy). It is not experienced as being mediated 
by an “image.” The concept of images arises be- 
cause of illusions and delusions. ‘The object which 
thus far appeared as self-given splits into two things: 
the object with its ontologically independent ex- 
istence, and the image.” Thus, the image is not 
epistemologically prior to the thing-in-itself. Con- 
sciousness implies reference to a world. To this 
phenomenological analysis the author adds a psycho- 
logica! explanation of object constancy. Reasons 
are given why certain phenomena are attributed to 
the self and not to the objects. Finally, the relation 
between object constancy and the constancy phe- 
nomena in the narrower sense is discussed. The 
paper has been translated from the German manu- 
script by L. Haessler, and W. Kéhler has added an 
editorial note. Spanish summary.—F. Heider. 


19. Lewis, Clarence Irving. (Harvard U., Cam- 
bridge, Mass.) An analysis of knowledge and valua- 
tion. La Salle, Ill.: Open Court Publishing Co., 
1946. xxi, 567 p. $6.00.—The psychological con- 
cepts discussed are presented for the most part from 
the philosophical standpoint. Knowledge is belief 
which is not only true, but is justified in its believing 
attitude. Epistemology is connected with ethics 
and the theory of meaning, ethics being the “‘cap- 
stone.” Only through presentations of sense is 
empirical knowledge possible. Sense meaning, de- 
rived from recognition, is dependent upon imagery. 
Valuation is a form of empirical knowledge, the test 
of correctness in evaluation being found by reference 
to experience. Without genuine relevance of past 
experience to the future there could be no sense of 
empirical reality. Intrinsic value, aesthetic judg- 
ment, the moral sense, and value in objects are a 
few of the numerous topics included in this seventh 
series of the Paul Carus lectures, presented at the 
University of California at Berkeley in 1945.— 
G. E. Bird. 


20. Miller, David L. (U. Texas, Austin.) Ex- 
planation versus description. Phil. Rev., N. Y., 
1947, 56, 306-312.—Historically the rebellion against 
the belief that any explanation of phenomena is 
possible was also a rebellion against the belief in 
final causes and the belief in any kind of reality 
other than the kind sensed, but which purportedly 
“accounts for” or “explains” the sen world. 
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The laboratory method led to the disproof of many 
beliefs heretofore held in reverence because thought 
te be “logically necessary and rationally sound.” 
The empirical method and laboratory techniques 
place facts and sense data foremost in the scientific 
method, and theories, laws, etc., are secondary. 
However, the explanation of phenomena requires a 
refinement of analysis which sense objects are not 
able to furnish, e.g., the concepts of proton or light 
wave. By positing such entities (interphenomena) 
the logical and the physical gaps between phenomena 
(sense objects) are filled. And thus the world of 
sense objects becomes intelligible. Science is a 
search after internal relations between phenomena. 
When these relations are discovered we have knowl- 
edge and a statement of that knowledge consists in 
equations and laws in which the spatio-temporal gaps 
between phenomena have been filled. This is a 
metaphysical task inasmuch as equations and laws 
always go beyond sense data.—C. C. Cooper. 


21. Naville, Pierre. Psychologie, Marxisme, 
matérialisme; essais critiques. (Psychology, Marx- 
ism, materialism: critical essays.) Paris: Marcel 
Riviére et Cie, 1946. 206 p.—Essays of most interest 
to psychologists in this collection are on modern 
psychology and dialectical materialism, psycho- 
analysis, theories of knowledge, the problem of 
conscience in contemporary biology, and mechanical 
and psychological causality. —W. L. Wilkins. 

22. Rudin, Josef. Der Erlebnisdrang. Seine 
psychologischen Grundlagen und pidagogische Aus- 
wertung. (The drive to experience. Its psycholog- 
ical foundations and pedagogical utilization.) Lu- 
zern: Verlag des Instituts fiir Heilpadagogik, 1942. 
141 p.—The fundamental character of experience is 
bi-polar, a tension between the subject and the 
object. The drive to experience is the core of be- 
havior dynamics.—K. F. Muensinger. 


23. Sganzini, Carlo. Verhalten als Erkenntniska- 
tegorie. (Behavior as a category of knowledge.) 
Schweiz. Z. Psychol. Anwend., 1943, 1, 201-206; 280— 
289.—The study of behavior is a point of view which 
includes all other psychological points of view and is 
therefore an extension of our scientific horizon. The 
concluding section is concerned largely with con- 
sciousness and perception.—XK. F. Muensinger. 


24. Sjébring, H. Subjective and objective atti- 
tude. Theoria, 1947, 13, 47-64.—The article deals 
first with “the general nature and development of 
consciousness or experience” and then tries “to 
establish that the different stages of development 
imply more or less of a subjective and an objective 
attitude, that only objective attitude means knowl- 
edge and adjustment, to nature and to man, and 
that such an attitude is necessarily adopted to the 
extent that object is grasped as real and is fitted into 
its proper place in the order of the whole.”—X. F. 
Muenszinger. 

25. Skinner, B. F. 


Experimental psychology. 
trends in psychology. (ce 


(Indiana U., Bloomington.) 
In Dennis, W., Current 
22: 3), 16-49.—Experi- 
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mental psychology is defined as that branch of the 
science in which the experimenter controls the 
variables which govern behavior, thus excluding 
“most investigations using correlational methods.” 
Within this definition the actual procedures may be 
carried on either in or out of the laboratory. The 
author further delimits his interest to experimental 
work of an academic, as opposed to a practical, na- 
ture. Fundamental to the field thus delimited is the 
construction of behavior theory—without theory 
experimentation is uneconomic and sterile. The 
academic experimentalist finds in theory-construc- 
tion “a field which is not only exclusively his own, 
but one in which he can experiment effectually and 
to some purpose with relatively limited resources. 
. . « The experimentum crucis is his field. . . ."—C. 
M. Louttit. 

26. Tumarkin, Anna. Heideggers Existenzial- 
philosophie. (Heidegger's existential philosophy.) 
Schweiz. Z. Psychol. 1943, 2, 145-159.— 
After sketching Husserl’s phenomenology, out of 
which grew Heidegger’s existentialism, the author 
discusses the latter's major problems and concepts. 
The fundamental questions are: What is the meaning 
of existence? and Why is there any existence at all 
and not just nothingness?—K. F. Muenzinger. 

27. Zaragiieta, Juan. (U. Madrid, Spain.) La 
peicologia, ciencia bifronte. (Psychology; double- 
ronted science.) Rev. Psicol. gen. apl., Madrid, 
1946, 1, 59-67.—Psychologists have consistently 
disagreed concerning whether or not the methods of 
the natural sciences should be adopted with a strict 
insistence on objective measurements (Naturalism), 
or whether it is necessary to develop unique methods, 
such methods to be appropriate for subjective data 
(Idealism). An analysis of these opposed approaches 
with reference to methodology, subject matter, 
conceptions of problems, and applications reveals 
some of the basic points of disagreement, including 
the necessity for precise mathematical measurement, 
the value of intuition, the relation between conscious 
states and the nervous system.—A. J. Smith. 


[See also abstracts 62, 256, 257. ] 


METHODS AND APPARATUS 


28. Germain, José. Tremémetro universal. (Uni- 
versal tremormeter.) Rev. Psicol. gen. apl., Madrid, 
1946, 1, 215-217.—A device to measure various 
aspects of hand-eye coordination, speed of hand 
movement, etc., is described. It consists of several 
parts including pathways of varying degrees of 
difficulty cut in a series of metal plates to be traced 
with a stylus, rods along which a metal ring attached 
to a stylus must be passed, and a tapping plate. 
The rods may be placed in horizontal, vertical or 
inclined planes. Recording of contacts is done with 
a kymograph or Cenco counter.—A. J. Smith. 

29. Gibbs, D. F. (The University, Bristol, Eng.), 
& Rushton, W. A. H. (Physiol. Lab., Cambridge, 
Eng.) A linear time base of wide range. J. sci. 
Instrum., 1946, 23, 270-271.—An oscillograph time 
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base originally developed for work on the electro- 
physiology of nerves is described. Special features 
are the flexibility, linearity, and a range of sweep 
speeds from 0.6 msec. to 60 sec., very slow speeds 
being obtained without the use of large condensers 
or resistors. A sweep voltage of 350 volts is avail- 
able, applied directly to the x-plates of an oscillo- 
graph.—(Courtesy of Biol. Abstr.) 


30. Herbert, M. J., (U. Minnesota, Minneapolis.) 
& Arnold, W. J. (U. Nebraska, Lincoln.) A reac- 
tion chaini Pp tus. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 
1947, 40, 227—-229.—An apparatus is described ‘“‘con- 
structed in such a way that the initial reaction of a 
series automatically brings about the manipulandum 
which as a stimulus evokes the second reaction, the 
second reaction automatically brings about the pre- 
sentation of the manipulandum which as a stimulus 
evokes the third reaction, and soon.’’ The apparatus 
is designed for use with rats, and consists essentially 
of the various bars and a chain used as manipulanda, 
mounted on a carriage, and a retaining box which 
gives the subject access to the manipulanda in a 
serial order. The apparatus is illustrated schemati- 
cally and instructions for its construction are in- 
cluded.— L. I. O'Kelly. 


31. Heuskin, Jean, & Bobon, Jean. (U. Lidge, 
Belgium.) Un nouveau type de psychogalvano- 
graphe a réponse rapide. (A new type of rapid 
response psychogalvanograph.) J. belge Neurol. 
Psychiat., 1947, 47, 22-28.—The authors report an 
improvement over their previous psychogalvano- 
graph in that continuous electric light current is 
employed instead of batteries and the photographic 
registration of the curves of cutaneous electrical 
resistance as a function of the time is permitted.— 
F. C. Sumner. 


32. Pratt, Joseph Gaither. (Duke U., Durham, 
N. C.) Dice bias and manner of throwing. J. 
Parapsychol., 1947, 11, 55-63.—A review is given 
of the methods by means of which investigators of 
the psychokinetic (PK) effect have planned and 
analyzed experiments to eliminate the biased-dice 
hypothesis as a possible explanation of any results 
obtained. The author also reports the results of a 
series of control tests carried out to determine 
whether the effect of bias in the dice varies with the 
amount of effort used in throwing them. 6,000 die 
throws were made with each of 3 sharply contrasting 
methods of throwing. (No test of the PK effect was 
made in these trials) Although the dice were found 
to be biased in favor of the higher faces, no signifi- 
cant differences were found among the 3 styles of 
throwing.—-B. M. Humphrey. 


33. Woollen, C. E., & Hamburger, F., Jr. (Johns 
Hopkins U., Baltimore, Md.) A projection timer for 
visual research. Amer. J. Psychol., 1947, 60, 413- 
419.—“This equipment will project pictures variable 
from 3 in. to 5 ft. in diameter, for any duration vary- 
ing from 0.143 to 0.800 sec.” Four diagrams are 

iven and are described in some detail in the text.— 

. C. Ericksen. 
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34. Altus, William D. (U. California, Santa 
Barbara.) & Bell, Hugh M. The validity of a 
eneral information test for certain groups of Army 

iterates. J. consult. Psychol., 1947, 11, 120-132.— 
The authors devised a general information test to 
be used for checking malingering on literacy and 
tests given in an induction station. 

his test was translated into Spanish to examine 
non-English Spanish-speaking inductees. Results 
obtained are discussed.—S. G. Dulsky. 


35. Hathaway, Starke, & Meehl, Paul. The K 
Scale for the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality 
Inventory. New York: Psychological Corporation, 
1947. 8p. 50¢.—This is a supplementary manual 
reporting the use of the K scale with the MMPI. 
K is not another clinical variable. It is, rather, a 
special factor which is added in varying proportions 
to 5 of the 9 clinical variables for which the test is 
now scored. Its effect is to increase the discrimina- 
tory power of these 5 scales—that is, when the K 
factor is added the scores of abnormals become more 
measurably abnormal, while the normals move even 
closer to the middle of the scale. The same manual 
also contains revised instructions for the administra- 
tion of the booklet (Group) form of the MMPI. 
A scoring stencil (Individual Form) and IBM 
stencils (Booklet Form) are available for K. (See 
21: 511.)—Harold G. Seashore. 


36. Kriegman, George, & Hansen, Frank W. 
(Camp Lee, Va.) VIBS: a short form of the Wech- 
sler-Bellevue Intelligence Scale. J. clin. Psychol., 
1947, 3, 209-216.—-VIBS is an abbreviated form of 
the Wechsler Scale consisting of the vocabulary, 
information, block design and similarities subtests. 
The reliability and validity of VIBS were found to 
be, respectively, about .90, when corrected by the 
Spearman-Brown formula, and about .95, when 
IQ’s on the long and short forms were compared, for 
207 S’s. The study was based on 616 ineffective 
soldiers; 409 of these S’s were given the short form 
of the test, 207 the full scale. The mean IQ’s for 
these two groups were both about 70. Full scale 
IQ’s estimated from the VIBS approximated more 
closely the actually obtained full scale IQ if the 
weighted score on the VIBS were multiplied by 2.7 
rather than 2.5. It is concluded that VIBS is a 
valid and reliable instrument for rapidly screening 
out mental defective and borderline persons from 
normal and dull normal individuals. 17 references.— 
L. B. Heathers. 


37. Martin, A. H. (U. Sydney, Australia.) 
Psychometrics. Sydney, Australia: Dymock’s Book 
Arcade Ltd., 1947. 162 p.—Introductory psycho- 
metrics for undergraduates is covered by the author 


“of this text under a 3-fold division of subject material. 


In the first section the development of various fields 
of testing is reviewed in separate chapters. In the 
second section on test types, methods, procedures, 
the author surveys the contemporary testing scene. 
There are many and varied illustrations of test 
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materials and there is a chapter included on test 
construction and technique. The third and last 
section on the applications of mental tests covers 
the contributions of testing to the study of occupa- 
tional guidance, the extreme mental deviations, 
delinquency and crime, and the problem of group 
differences. Throughout references are included 
adjacent to the actual text.—G. R. Stone. 


[See also abstracts 204, 206, 209, 212, 221, 303. ] 


STATISTICS 


38. Alexander, Howard W. (Adrian Coll., Adrian, 
Mich.) The estimation of reliability when several 
trials are available. Psychometrika, 1947, 12, 79-99. 
—In certain types of experiment it frequently 
happens that we have a block of data consisting of 
several trials on the same individuals. Using the 
methods of estimation provided by the analysis of 
variance, estimates of reliability are derived for this 
case, and the conditions under which each is valid 
are discussed. Various relations between these 
estimates and the product-moment coefficient of 
correlation are obtained.—(Courtesy of Psycho- 
metrika.) 

39. Bernyer, G. L’estimation des facteurs psy- 
chologiques par la regression. (Estimation of 
psychological factors by means of regression.) 
Année psychol., 1947, 43-44, 299-322.From the 
factor analysis of a battery of tests one can determine 
a series of independent components existing within 
the test. From such data it is possible to analyze 
the subjects in terms of their performance on those 
factors. The author describes a method of analyzing 
subjects by their performance on the factors by 
means of regression.— F. C. Sumner. 


40. Leverett, Hollis M. (Harvard U., Cambridge, 
Mass.) Table of mean deviates for various portions 
of the unit normal distribution. Psychometrika, 
1947, 12, 141-152.—In the absence of sound units of 
measurement, the data obtained by use of a psycho- 
metric instrument may sometimes be so irregular 
that they cannot be accepted as a good representa- 
tion of the true function of the trait measured. 
Frequently, ordered categorical or ranked data and 
other irregular distributions are obtained to repre- 
sent traits that are obviously continuous and prob- 
ably unskewed functions. In such cases, the data 
may be improved in the direction of a better ap- 
proximation of the true function by converting 
them to normal distribution form. A table of mean 
deviates of various portions of the unit normal curve 
is presented to facilitate this conversion.—(Courtesy 
of Psychometrika.) 

41. Lindquist, E.F. (U. Iowa, lowa City.) Good- 
ness of fit of trend curves and significance of trend 
differences. Psychometrika, 1947, 12, 65-78.—This 
paper suggests tests, using the methods of analysis 
of variance, of certain hypotheses concerning trends 
and trend differences in sample meens obtained in 
experiments involving successive changes, e.g., learn- 


ing. For means of successive independent samples, 
tests are provided of the hypotheses: (H;) that there 
is no trend, or that the trend is a horizontal straight 
line, (Hs) that there is a linear trend, (Hs) that the 
trend is described by a line not derived from the 
observed means, and (H;) that the trend is as de- 
scribed by a line fitted to the observed means. 
Tests are also provided of similar hypotheses (Hz, 
Hyg, He, and Hs, respectively) for means of successive 
measurements of the same sample. Finally, tests 
are provided of the null hypotheses that there is 
no difference in trend in two series of means: (Hg) 
when each mean in each series is based on an inde- 

ndent sample, (Hi) when each pair of correspond- 
ing means is based on an independent sample, (H::) 
when each series of means is based on an independent 
sample, and (H») when both series are based on a 
single sample.—(Courtesy of Psychometrika.) 


42. McNemar, Quinn. (Stanford U., California.) 
Note on the sampling error of the difference between 
correlated gros or percentages. Psycho- 
metrika, 1947, 12, 153-157.—Two formulas are pre- 
sented for judging the significance of the difference 
between correlated proportions. The chi square 
equivalent of one of the developed formulas is 
pointed out.—(Courtesy of Psychometrika.) 


43. Medland, Francis F. (U. Chicago, Jil.) An 
empirical comparison of methods of communality 
estimation. Psychometrika, 1947, 12, 101-109.— 
This paper shows the formulation of 9 methods of 
estimating the unknown communalities. Each of 
these methods has been used on experimental data 
and the results tabulated for comparison. The re- 
sults show that the most accurate approximations 
are obtained from the Centroid No. 1 and the 
Graphical methods.—(Courtesy of Psychometrika.) 


44. Peel, E. A. (U. Durham, England.) A short 
method for calculating maximum battery reliability. 
Nature, Lond., 1947, 159, 816-817.—A simplifica- 
tion is presented of the method devised by Thomson 
for obtaining test weights which give maximum 
battery reliability to a set of tests.—A. C. Hoffman. 


45. Taylor, Erwin K. (Personnel Research Sec- 
tion, AGO, Washington.) Tables for the determina- 
tion of the significance of skewness and of the sig- 
nificance of the difference in the skewness of two 
independent distributions. Psychometrika, 1947, 12, 
111-125.—Several of the more, popular statistics 
texts used in psychology are reviewed with respect 
to their treatment of the measurement and interpre- 
tation of skewness. Some areas in psychology where 
measures of skewness of distributions may yield 
significant information are indicated. Tables of 1%, 
2%, and 5% points of moment measures of skewness 
and tables of the 1% and 5% points of the difference 
in skewness of two uncorrelated distributions are 
presented. These tables are approximations based 
on the approximate normality of skewness in large 
samples from normal populations. The limited con- 
fidence with which these tables can be used in the 
absence of exact knowledge of the distribution func- 
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tion of the underlying statistics is indicated. 20 
references.—(Courtesy of Psychometrika.) 

46. Tildesley, M. L. (Chairman, International 
Comité de Standardisation de la Technique Anthro- 
pologique.) Choice of the unit of measurement in 

metry. Man, 1947, 47, 72—78.—Choice of a 
pany a measurement so as to obtain as reliable an 
estimate of the variability of anthropometric data 
as the sample size permits is discussed. For pur- 
poses of identifying individuals or determining the 
mean and variability of group characteristics, the 
loss in potential reliability is regarded as only very 
slight if the unit of measurement is not more than 
three-fifths of the sigma of the distribution of the 
character in the group to be samples. For purposes 
of estimating the mean and variability of differences 
between pairs of measurements, a smaller sized unit 
is required—a unit one-fourth the size of the sigma 
of the resultant distribution is suggested.—A. C. 
Hoffman. 

47. Van Boven, Alice. A modified Aitken pivotal 
condensation method for partial regression and 
multiple correlation. Psychometrika, 1947, 12, 
127-—133.—In this modification of the Aitken Pivotal 
Condensation Method for obtaining partial regres- 
sion weights and multiple correlation coefficients, the 
unit matrices used by Aitken are eliminated, with a 
resultant decrease in the computational work. 
Through a simplified arrangement of successive 
matrices, each one is reduced by the simple rule. 
Other modifications also contribute to ease of com- 
putation and facilitate checking.—(Courtesy of 
Psychometrika.) 


[See also abstract 141. ] 


REFERENCE WorKS 


48. Bayer, R. [Ed.] Bulletin Analytique. Phil- 
osophie. Paris: Hermann & Cie. Vol. 1, No. 1, 
1947. Quarterly.—Published under the auspices of 
the Centre de Documentation du Centre National 
de la Recherche Scientifique, Ministere de |’Educa- 
tion Nationale. This new abstract journal includes 
brief abstracts of papers classified under the follow- 
ing major headings: metaphysics, theology, ethics, 
aesthetics, value, psychology, epistomology, phil- 
osophy of science, sociology, philosophy of history 
and politics, and the history of philosophy. 

49. Conrad, Herbert S. d.] College Board 
Review. Princeton, N. J.: College Entrance Ex- 
amination Board. Vol. i, No. 1, Spring, 1947. 
3 times per year.—Replaces the News Bulletin of the 


Board 
ORGANIZATIONS 
HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 
50. Pierre M. F. Janet, 1849- 
1947. Amer. J. Psychother., 1947, 1, facing p. 251.— 
Portrait. 


$1. C Millais. Obituary: Professor Pierre 
Janet. ature, Lond., 1947, 159, 495-496.—A 
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brief review of Janet’s contributions to clinical 
psychology is given.—A. C. Hoffman. 


52. Davis, D. Russell. (Cambridge U., England.) 
Post-mortem on German applied psychology. Occup. 
Psychol., Lond., 1947, 21, 105-110.—Psychological 
institutes were established in the German Armed 
Forces early in the rearmament program, many 
professional psychologists were employed, and were 
given large responsibilities. The hopes reposed in 
the psychologists were not fulfilled, and their work 
was finally suspended. It is felt that their work 
failed because only painstaking experimentation 
could have improved their methods and justified 
some of the many assumptions they made. This 
they consistently failed to do.—G. S. Speer. 


53. Foradori, Americo I. Desarrollo de la psi- 
cologia en América: Bolivia y Chile. (The develop- 
ment of psychology in America: Bolivia and Chile.) 
Rev. amer. Educ., 1946, 1, No. 3, 9-17.—Recent 
trends and activities in the development of psychol- 
ogy in Bolivia and Chile are described in brief. 
Attention is given to research in progress, research 
centers, the use and development of tests, the iden- 
tity of research specialists and teachers, and out- 
standing publications.—A. L. Moseley. 


54. Likert, Rensis. (U. Michigan, Ann Arbor.) 
Kurt Lewin; a pioneer in human relations research. 
Hum. Relat., 1947, 1, 131-139.—Obituary, biog- 
raphy, and bibliography. 

55. Lippitt, Ronald. (Mass. Inst. Tech., Cam- 
bridge.) Kurt Lewin, 1890-1947; adventures in the 
exploration of interdependence. Sociometry, 1947, 
10, 87-97.—Obituary, professional biography, and 
87-item bibliography.—V. Nowlis. 

56. Ross, Robert T., gg age , Jean McQueen. 
Roswell Parker Angier. Psy. , 1947, 54, 
117—119.—Obituary. 

57. Schiller, Paul H. (Columbia U., New York.) 
Paul Ranschburg: 1870-1945. Amer. J. Psychol., 
1947, 60, 444-446.—-Obituary. 

58. Schneirla, T. C. (American Museum of 
Natural History, New York.) Herbert Spencer 

ings: 1868-1947. Amer. J. Psychol., 1947, 60, 
447-450.—Obituary. 

59. Seashore, R. H. ( Northwestern U., Evanston, 
Ti.) Willard Lee Valentine: 1904-1947. Amer. J. 
Psychol., 1947, 60, 446-447.—Obituary. 


60. Stekel, William. Autobiography (II). Amer. 
J. Psychother., 1947, 1, 338-346.—In this first in- 
stallment of his autobiography, Stekel recounts his 
earliest significant memories, extending back to the 
age of about 24 years. Early sexual memories, 
disappointments, and much mischievious behavior 
are recalled, together with an early, absorbing in- 
terest in books. (See 21: 3812).—Z. M. L. Burchard. 


61. Thomas, M. Les anciens philosophes et le 
probléme de l’instinct. (The ancient philosophers 
and the problem of instinct.) Scientia, 1947, 81, 
21-32.—Because the ancient Greeks and Romans 
did not coin the term instinct is no reason to believe 
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that they had no conception of that which we call 
instinct. The present author cites extensively from 
Cicero, Seneca, and Galen to the effect that they did 
recognize perfectly well the thing in man and in 
animals which today goes by name instinct. The 
conception of instinct which these ancient writers 
had appears to be the innate knowledge of a specific 
plan of life.-—F. C. Sumner. 


62. Tilquin, André. Le behaviorisme: origine et 
developpement de la psychologie de reaction en 
Amérique. (Behaviorism: origin and development 
of the psychology of reaction in America.) Paris: 
J]. Vrin, 1942. 531 p.—This history of behaviorism 
gives principal attention to the sources of the move- 
ment in America and to the theories of Watson, Kuo, 
Meyer, Weiss, Hull, Kantor, Tolman, with a section 
on the relations of behaviorism and epistemology as 
illustrated in the operational theories of Tolman, 
Kantor, and Stevens, and a final section on meta- 
physics and behaviorism. 455-item bibliography.— 
W. L. Wilkins. 


63. Viteles, Morris S. (U. Pennsylvania, Phila- 
delphia.) Charles Samuel Myers, 1873-1946. Psy- 
chol, Rev., 1947, 54, 177-181.—Obituary and portrait 
facing p. 177. 


64. Wolfie, Dael L. Professor W. L. Valentine. 
Nature, Lond., 1947, 159, 768.—Obituary. 


65. Wolfie, Dael L. (American Psychological Asso- 
ciation, Washington, D. C.) Willard Lee Valentine, 
1904-1947. Sct. Mon., N. Y., 1947, 65, 91-93.— 
Obituary and portrait facing p. 93. 


PROFESSIONAL PROBLEMS OF PsYCHOLOGY 


66. Allport, Gordon W. (Harvard U., Cambridge, 
Mass.) Scientific models and human morals. 
Psychol. Rev., 1947, 54, 182-192.—The outstandin 
malady of our time is the inability of man’s mo 
sense to assimilate his technology. Confronted by 
post-war dilemmas, public officials are seeking the 
aid of psychologists, many of whom are embarrassed 
by the little they have to offer. The thesis of this 
discussion is that now if ever we need to test our 
preferred model (of the fundamental models of re- 
search available to psychologists) ‘‘for its capacity 
to yield discoveries that have some sure relevance 
to moral nature and to social skills.” The designs 
that have been used in studies of motivation, of 
symbol and hence of the foundations of moral be- 
havior, are not “sufficiently iconic with our subject 
matter. Addiction to machines, rats, or infants 
leads us to overplay those features of human be- 
havior that are peripheral, signal-oriented, or genetic. 
Correspondingly, it causes us to underplay those 
features that are central, future-oriented, and sym- 
bolic.” There are many recent signs (dealing directly 
with the integrated behavior of persons during the 
war, the new and vital concept of the ego, and others) 
which indicate the growing dependence upon a model 
that is both scientific and humane. 20 references.— 
M. A. Tinker. 


67. Dennis, Wayne. (U. Pittsburgh, Pa.) Psy- 
chology as a profession. In Dennis, W., Current 
trends in psychology. (See 22:3), 1-15.—In his 
introductory lecture of the series the chairman re- 
views certain immediately pertinent problems of the 
profession of psychology. Social acceptance and 
prestige of a profession depends upon its individual 
members. To ensure, or at least to improve, the 
social position of psychology the author argues for 
regulation through certification, high standards of 
training, careful personnel selection, and improve- 
ments in training methods. Psychology should apply 
its own research findings to its own problems.—C. M. 
Louttit. 

68. Goodenough, Florence L., & Anderson, John 
E., (U. Minnesota, Minneapolis.) Psychology and 
anthropology: some problems of joint import for the 
two fields. Sthwest. J. Anthrop., 1947, 3, 5-14.— 
“It is the purpose of this paper to point out certain 
areas in which substantial gain might come to the 
understanding of both anthropologists and psychol- 
ogists from closer contact between the two fields.” 
Problems and methods of both anthropology and 
psychology are briefly compared. Among suggested 
areas for cooperative research are sensation and 
perception, language and thought, intellectual 
processes and personality differences.—D. T. Her- 
man. 

69. Meier-Miiller, Hans. Uber die Zusammenar- 
beit des Nervenarztes mit dem praktischen Psychol- 
ogen. (The collaboration of the neurologist and the 
practical psychologist.) Schweis. Z. Psychol. An- 
wend., 1943, 1, 213-221; 290-305.—Some reasons 
why the practicing psychologist has become a real 
competitor of the psychiatric practitioner. A clear 
delimitation is demanded of the 2 fields of work, 
with respect of each one for the other’s contributions. 
—K. F. Muensinger. 

70. Pear, T. H. Psychologists in the Association 
of Scientific Workers. Nature, Lond., 1947, 159, 
480-481.—A report is made of a meeting of the 
Section of Psychology of the Association of Scientific 
Workers in which the relations between psychol- 
ogists and other professional workers were discussed. 
—A. C. Hoffman. 

71. Walters, Sister Annette. The first course in 
psychology: the psychology of persons. J. gen. 
Educ., 1947, 1, 187-194.—‘Rightly taught, it 
[psychology ] can help students more than any other 
subject, except religion, to apprehend all aspects of 
reality in their essential relationships.”” Special 
problems of the beginning course are described, 
and an outline of a course given by the author is 
discussed.—D. T. Herman. 


PHYSIOLOGICAL PSYCHOLOGY 


72. Barach, Alvan L., Eckman, Morris, Bloom, 
Walter L., Eckman, Irving, Rule, Colter, Rumsey, 
Charles C., Jr., & Wortis, Joseph. (Aviation Re- 
search Laboratory, Columbia a New York.) 
Studies on positive pressure respiration: IV. Sub- 
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jective, clinical and psychological effects of con- 
tinuous positive pressure breathing at high altitudes. 
J. Aviat. Med., 1947, 18, 252-258; 305.—Marked 
visual and mental impairment due to anoxia occurs 
at a simulated altitude of 47,000 feet with itive 
pressure breathing of +15 mm. Hg. Under the same 
conditions at 45,000 feet, slightly more than half of 
the subjects show appreciable decrease in function. 
Most individuals maintain adequate function and 
could be exposed with safety to an altitude of 42,000 
feet with positive pressure breathing of +15 mm. 
Hg. “The degree of impairment in visual discrimi- 
nation and ability to do simple arithmetic problem 
and perform simple exercise is the same at an equal 
lowering of arterial oxygen saturation, whether 
induced by breathing 100 per cent at ambient pres- 
sure or with a pressure of 15 mm. Hg. There is, 
however, a decrease in subjective comfort with pres- 
sure breathing. ... All subjects complained of 
post-flight fatigue which became progressively 
worse as the number of exposures increased. This 
phenomenon may be attributed to the severe anoxia 
and clinical or subclinical bends experienced at the 
higher levels.” (See 21: 2172.)—A. Chapanis. 

73. Barcroft, H., Bonnar, W. McK., & Edholm, 
O. G. (Queen's U., Belfast, Ireland.) Reflex vaso- 
dilatation in human skeletal muscle in response to 
heating the body. J. Physiol., 1947, 106, 271-278.— 
The effect of warming the body (by placing 2 blan- 
kets about the body and by immersing the feet for 
50 minutes in water at 45° C.) on blood flow in the 
human forearm was. studied in adult subjects by 
recording plethysmographically at 5 minute inter- 
vals. Observations were made on normal subjects, 
on unilateral sympathectomized forearms, on those 
arms flushed by mustard, and on those blanched 
by adrenaline. Body warming, on the average, 
increased the blood flow threefold—an effect absent 
in sympathectomized forearms. Warming also in- 
creased the blood flow when the skin and blood 
vessels were constricted by adrenaline. These and 
other findings suggest that reflex dilatation to heat 
is mediated by sympathetic fibers from the vaso- 
motor center and that it occurs deep within the skin, 
likely in the skeletal muscle— L. A. Pennington. 


74. Bentley, Madison. (Stanford U., Calif.) A 
psychologist’s reflections upon Howell’s Physiology. 
Amer. J. Psychol., 1947, 60, 420-432.—The relations 
between psychology and physiology are described 
both in terms of “a fairly large number of writings 
from earlier decades which made a common contri- 
bution . . .” and in their parallel growth as scien- 
tific disciplines.—S. C. Ericksen. 

75. Gilson, A. S., Jr., Schoepfie, G. M., & Walker, 
S. M. (Washington U. Sch. Med., St. Louis, Mo.) 
The time course of tension development in the 
muscle response. Ann. N. Y. Acad. Sci., 1947, 47, 
697-714.—A detailed description of the course of 
muscle tension during a response is presented. A 
theoretical treatment, mainly empirical, provides a 
background against which records from a variety of 
muscles are examined. The constancy of the form 


of the twitch response is emphasized despite certain 
major changes in fatigue, resting tension, etc. 18 
references.—S. Ross. 

76. Guth, Eugene. (U. Notre Dame, Ind.) 
Muscular contraction and rubberlike elasticity. 
Ann. N. Y. Acad. Sci., 1947, 47, 715-766.—An 
account is given of the present knowledge of the 
elastic properties of rubber. The results are applied 
to certain aspects of the elastic behavior of the rest- 
ing muscle, and some aspects of the active muscle 
are discussed.—S. Ross. 


77. Holmes, P. E. B., Jenden, D. J., & Taylor, 
D. B. (King’s Coll., London, England.) An attempt 
to determine some of the factors controlling the rate 
of action of curare. J. Physiol., 1947, 106, 20.— 
Abstract. 

78. Katz, B., & Lou, C. H. (University College, 
London, England.) Electric rectification in frog’s 
muscle. J. Physiol., 1947, 106, 29-30.—Abstract. 


79. Kuffier,S. W. (U. Chicago, I.) Membrane 
changes during excitation and inhibition of the con- 
tractile mechanism. Ann. N. Y. Acad. Sci., 1947, 
47, 767-779.—The role of the muscle membrane 
changes in the initiation and maintenance of con- 
traction is discussed. “It is suggested that action 
currents are not the essential link which transmits 
‘excitation’ between the muscle membrane and the 
contractile elements.” — 5S. Ross. 


80. Ladell, W. S. S. (National Hosp., London, 
England.) Creatinine losses in sweat during work 
in hot humid environments. J. Physiol., 1947, 106, 
237-244.—Creatinine content was measured in 
serial samples of sweat from 2 men after a dose of 
creatinine and from 2 others without this dosage. 
Measurements were also made of saliva and blood 
plasma content after exposure to a standardized 
work-situation for 160 minutes in a temperature- 
controlled (100°, humidity 77%) chamber. Results 
show that (1) There is only a slight increase in 
creatinine content in sweat even though a 5 g. 
dosage increases threefold the content of saliva and 
blood plasma; (2) Sweat creatinine is more closely 
allied to the rate of sweating than to creatinine level 
in the blood; (3) The inverse relationship between 
creatinine content and sweat rate is the opposite of 
that which obtains for chloride and sweat where the 
greater the sweat rate the more nearly does chloride 
content approach that of the plasma. Results are 
considered theoretically in relation to the problem 
of modes of production of bodily fluid excretions.— 
L. A. Pennington. 


81. Patton, R. A. (Western State Psychiatric 
Inst., Pittsburgh, Pa.) Sound-induced convulsions 
in the hamster associated with esium defi- 
ciency. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1947, 40, 283- 
289.—Exposure of (1) 16 hamsters maintained on an 
Mg deficient diet, (2) 10 animals placed on a control 
diet immediately after a first convulsive attack, (3) 
10 Mg-deficient animals given Mg supplements after 
each induced convulsion, and (4) 12 control animals 
maintained on adequate purified diet, to sound tests, 
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indicated results similar to those reported for the rat. 
Spontaneous convulsions occured in the Mg-deficient 
animals after from 7 to 20 days of Mg deprivation. 
Administration of Mg protected animals against 
induced seizures. The average survival time of the 
deficient animals was 20 days, death being due to 
the effects of either sound-induced or spontaneous 
convulsions. Deficient animals restored to a 
normal diet appeared normal within 4 days. The 
writer discusses the importance of nutritional de- 
ficiency in the etiology of audiogenic seizures.— 
L. I. O'Kelly. 

82. Ramsey, Robert W. (Virginia Med. Coll., 
Richmond.) Dynamics of single muscle fibers. 
Ann. N. Y. Acad. Sci., 1947, 47, 675-695.—Some 
of the simple mechanical properties of uninjuried 
single muscle fibers in the resting state and the state 
of maintained activity (tetanus) are discussed. The 
results are considered from the point of view of their 
influence on current concepts of the muscle machine 
and its energetic cycle. 35 references.—S. Ross. 


83. Reid, C. (London Hosp. Med. Coll., England.) 
Secondary effects of insulin on metabolism. J. 
Physiol., 1947, 106, 26-27.—Abstract. 


84. Reid, C. (London Hosp. Med. Coll., England.) 
Insulin hypoglycaemia in relation to diet. J. 
Physiol., 1947, 106, 27.—Abstract. 


85. Rijlant, Pierre. (U. Bruxelles, Belgium.) 
Eléments de physiologie psychologique. (Elements 
of physiological psychology.) Liége: Masson, [n.d. 
Pp. 217. Fr. 360.—The basis for any study o 
mental work or psychic activity is a careful exam- 
ination of the structure and function of the living 
being. This material is covered in the following 
sections: introduction, the living being, the nervous 
system, the nervous reflex, motor and sensory con- 
duction, the thalamus, the striated bodies, sub- 
thalamic structures, the hypothalamus, the cerebral 
cortex, the conditional reflex, consciousness, and 
spontaneous activity of the cortex.— R. B. Ammons. 


86. Roger, Henri. (Faculté de Médecine, Paris.) 
Eléments de psycho-physiologie. (Elements of 
psycho-physiology.) Paris: Masson, 1946. 428 p. 
350 fr.—In the 5 parts of this textbook the author 
reviews the behavior of man and animals from 

hylogenetic, anthropological, and neurophysio- 
ogical points of view. The interests covered are 
shown by the topics included in the chapters of the 
5 parts: (1) history of psychology, methods in 
psycho-physiology, psychophysiological evolution, 
reflex actions; (2) instincts, with hunger, defence, 
sex, maternal, social, and migratory instincts having 
special treatment; (3) intellectual actions, human 
society, sensation, cerebral functions and work, in- 
tellectual work, habit and memory; (4) emotions 
and sentiments; (5) psychophysiological functions: 
determinism, heredity, rhythm, sleep, dreams and 
consciousness.—C. M. Louttit. 

87. Siegel, Paul S. (U. Alabama.) The relation- 
ship between voluntary water intake, body weight 
loss, and number of hours of water privation in the 


rat. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1947, 40, 231-238.— 
Using 4 groups of albino rats of ages ranging from 85- 
105 days and matched for body weight, water con- 
sumption was recorded during a 5-minute drinking 
period following respectively 6, 12, 24 and 48 hours 
of water deprivation. Body weights were recorded 
for each group following its deprivation period. The 
results indicate a slightly sigmoid relationship be- 
tween hours of water privation and mean water in- 
take. The percentage body weight loss shows a 
slightly negative acceleration as a function of hours 
of privation. The per cent of body weight drunk in 
5 minutes plotted against percentage body weight 
loss is a sigmoid function. 18 references—L. I. 
O’ Kelly. 


88. Siegel, Paul S. (U. Alabama), & Stuckey, 
Helen L. An examination of some factors relating 
to the voluntary water intake of the rat. J. comp. 
physiol. Psychol., 1947, 40, 271-274.—Measure- 
ments of water intake were made for 2 successive 
days on a group of 40 male albino rats. On the first 
day the animals were supplied with an unlimited 
amount of food, and on the second day food was 
completely taken away. Daily records of water 
intake were taken. The correlations between water 
intake and body weight, and between water intake 
and skin area were +.684 and +.679 respectively 
on the day the animals were permitted to eat, and 
were +.165 and +.169 respectively when the 
animals were deprived of food. The writers conclude 
that these results fail to support a direct relationship 
between water intake and either body weight or 
skin area, but that rather, any appearance of such a 
relationship is primarily dependent upon food intake. 
—L. I. O'Kelly. 


89. Snyder, Laurence H. (Ohio State U., Colum- 
bus.) The principles of gene distribution in human 
populations. Yale J. Biol. Med., 1947, 19, 817-833. 
—‘In a large population, with negligible or balanc- 
ing effects of mutation, selection, and migration, 
the proportions of the alleles of any set will remain 
constant from generation to generation.’’ With 
random mating, the proportions of the genotypes and 
their traits will remain constant. Classical Men- 
delian ratios are to be found within a family, or 
within a collection of genotypically identical families, 
but are not to be expected in random samples from 
a free-breeding population, nor even necessarily 
among the offspring of a series of phenotypically 
identical families. However, predictable ratios do 
occur under such situations, which may be thought 
of as “population ratios,” in contrast to Mendelian 
ratios. ‘The comparison of predicted and observed 
population ratios may serve as a basis for estimating 
the number and kind of genes responsible for a 
hereditary variation in a population.” In a free- 
breeding population a correlation between two traits 
does not indicate genetic linkage between the genes 
for these traits—A. C. Hoffman. 


90. Whitney, David D. (Columbia U., New 
York.) Family jskeletons. Lincoln: University of 
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Nebraska Press, 1946. ix, 284 > $4.00.—A pre- 
sentation of hereditary abnormalities and diseases 
for the layman and medical student interested in 
genetics. The anomalies listed are briefly discussed 
and fully documented by photographs, many of 
which have been selected from the literature, while 
others are from the author’s own collection. Follow- 
ing a discussion of sibling differences for a variety of 
normal and abnormal traits, the inheritance of 
anatomic abnormalities, susceptibility to disease, 
sex-linked traits, nervous disorders, and metabolic 
and developmental defects, are briefly described. 
Also considered are the changes produced by en- 
vironmental influences, such as hormones, vitamins, 
and foods, and the correction of a few of the ab- 
normalities through modern surgery and medicine. 
There are two glossaries, a selected list of references, 
and 248 illustrations —S. L. Halperin. 


[See also abstracts 487, 513. ] 


NERvous SYSTEM 


91. Adrian, E. D. (Cambridge U., England.) 
The physical background of perception. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1947. 95 p. $3.25.—In 6 lectures 
delivered before a non-technical audience Adrian 
discusses the essential features of the sensory and 
the central nervous system. His principal research 
tool was recording electrical potentials which ac- 
company nervous impulses. Although physiology 
at present is unable to give a satisfactory account of 
mental processes, valuable information has been 
accumulated on electrophysiological events bound 
up with sensory perception, consciousness, and motor 
behavior. Having clarified the basic concepts of 
nervous excitation and conduction of impulses, 
Adrian traces the messages going into the brain from 
various sense organs. chapter is devoted to the 
electrical activity of the brain under such condi- 
tions as perception of a flickering light, shifting 
attention from visual to auditory stimuli, drowsi- 
ness, and an epileptic fit. In the closing chapter 
an attempt is made to interpret—in terms of the 
physical possibilities of the combined action of 
nerve cells—the capacity to react to relations be- 
tween stimuli, and the transfer of learned motor 
reactions.—Josef Brokek. 


92. Ashby, W. R. (Barnwood House, Gloucester, 
England.) Dynamics of the cerebral cortex auto- 
matic development of equilibrium in self-organiza- 
tion systems. Psychometrika, 1947, 12, 135-140.— 
The nervous system, and particularly the cerebral 
cortex, is examined in certain of its activities, it 
being treated as a purely physical dynamic system. 
It is shown mathematically that if, as seems likely, 
the cerebral cortex can undergo manifold changes of 
neuronic organization, then it follows that these 
changes must automatically lead to the develop- 
ment of more and more states of equilibrium, the 
— being unavoidable and bois irreversible. 

he theorem may be established on basic physical 
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principles without appeal to special physiological 
details. The possible significance of this observa- 
tion is indicated.—(Courtesy of Psychometrika.) 


93. Barker, D. (University Coll., London, Eng- 
land), & Young, J. Z. Recovery of stretch reflexes 
after nerve injury. Lancet, 1947, 252, 704-707.— 
“If two of the three branches of the crural nerve of 
the rabbit are interrupted, that part of the quadri- 
ceps which remains intact is just able to overcome 
[inertia ] and produce a small knee-jerk. . . . When 
two of the three crural branches are interrupted by 
crushing with smooth forceps, the knee-jerk fully 
recovers. Indeed, the recovered response may be 
temporarily supernormal because of an hyper- 
trophy of the intact muscles. When the whole 
crural nerve is crushed, there is full recovery of the 
knee-jerk without a supernormal phase. When two 
of the three branches were severed and reunited, 
five animals showed no visible recovery of the knee- 
jerk whereas eight showed a recovery of 19-70%. 
The recovery reaches a maximum soon after nerve- 
fibres have returned to the muscles, and does not 
increase progressively thereafter. When the entire 
crural nerve was cut and reunited, the recovery re- 
mained undetectable in nine cases, but in two others 
slight knee-jerks reappeared, indicating develop- 
ment of over 50% of normal tension.” —A. C. Hoff- 
man. 


94. Clark, David Barrett. A study of a human 
central nervous system after twenty-six years of 
complete spinal transection. Chicago, Ill.: The 
University of Chicago Library, Dep. of Photo- 
graphic Reproduction, 1947.—Positive film copy of 
a University of Chicago Ph.D. thesis, 1940. 


95. Darrow, Chester W. (Inst. for Juvenile Re- 
search, Chicago, Ill.) Psychological and psycho- 
physiological significance of the electroencephalo- 
gram. Psychol. Rev., 1947, 54, 157-168.—Electro- 
encephalography has failed to make important and 
extensive contributions in the field of psychology. 
It is inferred that this is due either to failure to 
understand the psychophysiological implications of 
the electroencephalogram or to failure of the more 
prominent features of the electroencephalogram to 
provide a record of the integrative activity of the 
cortex. The available evidence indicates that the 
electroencephalogram “‘is not primarily a record of 
the integrative activities but of facilitative and 
homeostatic regulatory processes which contribute 
to, but which are not essential to, integrative cerebral 
function. . . .”” Applications in psychology are con- 
sidered. 121-item bibliography.—M. A. Tinker. 


96. Divry, P. (U. Liege, Belgium.) Considéra- 
tions sur le vieillissement cérébral. (Considerations 
on cerebral senescence.) J. beige Neurol. Psychiat., 
1947, 47, 65-81.—In addition to the commonly 
observed gross changes of the senescent brain viz., 
reduction in bulk due to dehydration, amplification 
of the ventricles, and internal hydrocephaly, the 
author’s histological and histopathological study 
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reveals diverse productions of the senile brain 
notably, senile plates, the degeneration of Alzheimer, 
and vascular alterations. Ehetess in the colloidal 
surroundings of the brain appear to play a consider- 
able role in the senescence of the organ and condi- 
tion, for an important part, the histological picture 
of normal or pathological senility. — F. C. Sumner. 


97. Hodgkin, A. L. (Cambridge U., England.) 
The effect of potassium on the surface membrane 
of an isolated axon. J. Physiol., 1947, 106, 319-340. 
—The purpose of this study is to describe the quanti- 
tative relation between external K concentration 
(and other monovalent cations) and the membrane 
resistance of isolated axons of the shore crab (Car- 
cinus maenas). The method by which this is 
achieved is described in detail, followed by a dis- 
cussion of results. These include: (1) “Small 
changes in potassium concentration cause large and 
rapidly reversible changes in membrane conduc- 
tance”; (2) Similar increases occur when certain 
other salts are used; (3). Changes in KCl concentra- 
tion alter little the membrane capacity; (4) Re- 
covery in conductance “was almost certainly due to 
the absorption of excess potassium by the axon 
against a concentration gradient.”” These and other 
results are discussed in some detail and are related 
to the membrane theory of nervous action.— L. 
Pennington. 


98. Hodgkin, A. L. (Cambridge U., England.) 
The membrane resistance of a non-medullated nerve 
fibre. J. Physiol., 1947, 106, 305-318.—Experi- 
ments (1939) have shown that the membrane 
resistance of the squid giant axon sustained a tran- 
sient decrease with the passage of the excitation. 
After measuring this resistance in the resting axon 
it was found that the resistance at the peak of axon 
activity was 1/40 of the resting state. Prior to 
further study of these data, the shore crab (Carcinus 
maenas) was substituted as a specimen because of its 
availability, easy isolation of its axons, relative 
constancy of membrane resistance under specified 
conditions. The present paper characterizes the 
shore-crab axon preparation as to “normal” re- 
sistance and other variables preliminary to more 
specialized study.— L. A. Pennington. 


99. Hodgkin, A. L., & Huxley, A. F. (Cambridge 
U., England.) Potassium leakage from an active 
nerve fibre. J. Physiol., 1947, 106, 341-367.—By 
electrical stimulation of an isolated axon from the 
shore crab (Carcinus maenas) with this preparation 
immersed in oil and surrounded by a layer of saline 
whose potassium concentration is known and by 
appropriate physiological and chemical controls, 
it is shown that the hypothesis of marked change in 
membrane conductance under assumed conditions 
of K leakage from within to without the axone is 
partially verified. Membrane conductance at the 
close of a short burst of intense activity is 3 to 4 
times greater than at the resting stage. Conduc- 
tance then rapidly returns to normal. These and 
other results relating to membrane capacity are 


considered theoretically and particularly in rela- 
tion to Bernstein’s theory of neural transmission.— 
L. A. Pennington. 


100. Householder, Alston S. (Naval Research 
Laboratory, Washington, D. C.) Neural structure in 
perception and response. Psychol. Rev., 1947, 54, 
169—176.—The purpose of this discussion is to exhibit 
hypothetical nervous nets capable of “explaining” 
certain perceptual processes. The discussion is con- 
cerned with basic postulates, interpretations, dis- 
crimination, constancy and the failure of constancy, 
learning, transposition, and apparent displacement. 
It is concluded that the structures described seem to 
provide the basic requirements for the processes in 
question.—M. A. Tinker. 


101. Moore, A. R. (U. Oregon, Eugene.) Acetyl- 
choline as a chemical factor in the transmission of 
the nerve impulse. Scientia, 1947, 81, 16-20.—The 
general development of electrophysiology during the 
19th century and more recent advances in electro- 
encephalography have suggested a very close corre- 
spondence, if not identity, between electrical varia- 
tion and the nerve impulse. Since 1921 considerable 
evidence has accumulated to the effect that acetyl- 
choline, found in nerves more frequently than else- 
where and itself powerful in producing physio- 
logical effects, is the agent of neural transmission. 
The present author appraises the experimental 
findings for and against this chemical theory of 
nerve impulse transmission and sums up what to 
him appears valid, namely, that the transmission 
of the nerve impulse by means of acetylcholine 
occurs in vertebrates only in certain loci, as for 
example in the postganglionic fibres of the sym- 
pathetic, that the transmission by chemical means 
does take place in some but not all of the elementary 
forms (lower vertebrates), and that if transmission is 
accomplished by chemical means, substances other 
than acetylcholine must be the effective agents.— 
F. C. Sumner. 


102. Pickford, Mary. (U. Edinburgh, Scotland.) 
The action of acetylcholine in the supraoptic nucleus 
of the chloralosed dog. J. Physiol., 1947, 106, 264— 
270.—The effects upon water diuresis of injections of 
small volumes of acetylcholine into the supraoptic 
nuclei of anaesthesized, adult dogs are studies follow- 
ing appropriate operative preparation of the ani- 
mals. Results indicate that these injections are 
accompanied by an inhibition in the rate of urine 
flow; that this inhibition disappears after removal 
of the posterior pituitary gland. No inhibition in 
urine flow followed the injection of acetylcholine in 
the lateral hypothalamus and mammillary bodies. 
Results are related in theory to the action of acetyl- 
choline on the central nervous system—L. A. 
Pennington. 


103. Sachs, Marvin L. (Yale U., New Haven, 
Conn.) Psychology and the EEG. Records of brain 
waves further the study of mental activity. Yale 
Sct. Mag., 1946, 20, 9-11; 18-21.—The neurons of 
the brain produce an electrical beat, consisting of 
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large @ waves, smaller 8 waves, and large, slow 
6 waves. In children, the a waves are slower than 
infadults. The electroencephalogram (EEG) varies 
greatly in normal individuals. Sensory stimuli 
depress the a beat; attention increases the 8 and 6 
potentials, and may also increase the a. Mental 
effort produces more complex changes because of 
accompanying physiologic actions. The EEG 
changes through 5 distinct stages in the transition 
from waking to sleeping, while the pattern for 
hypnosis differs greatly from that of sleep. Emo- 
tional disturbances cause specific changes in the 
beat, with increased waves. The EEG provides a 
means of diagnosing epilepsy, of locating cortical 
lesions with about 90% accuracy, and of distin- 
guishing between real damage and hysterical condi- 
tions. Changes due to mental disorders show no 
correlation with the type of disorder. Personality 
and intelligence effects require much more study 
before conclusions can be drawn.—(Courtesy of 
Biol. Abstr.) 


104. Still, William C. (LeGarde General Hosp., 
New Orleans, La.) An _ electroencephalographic 
study of Helen Keller. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 
Chicago, 1947, 57, 629-632.—An analysis of the EEG 
of Helen Keller indicated amplitudinal differences in 
various areas of the cerebral cortex. The author 
points out that the subject’s learning and experience 
involves the sense of touch or tactile discrimination 
with corresponding cortical areas and suggests that 
the differences in amplitude may be related to the 
differences in the functional organization of the 
cortex.—K. S. Wagoner. 


105. Zimmerman, Frederic T., & Putnam, Tracy 
J. (Coll. Physicians & Surgeons, Columbia U., New 
York.) Relation between electroencephalographic 
and histologic changes following the application of 
graded force to the cortex. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 
_ Chicago, 1947, 57, 512-546.—A traumatizing appara- 

tus, which delivered a series of blows of graded 
intensity directly upon the cortex of the brain, was 
used to produce various degrees and amounts of 
cortical cell change in the brains of cats. The data 
indicate that ‘‘electroencephalographic changes vary 
with the amount of cortical cell damage within a 
certain critical range” and that within this range 
“the amount of electrical and cortical cell change is 
directly proportional to the amount of force applied 
to the cortex.” Below a critical range, cortical cell 
change may occur without electroencephalographic 
deviations. ‘“‘Electroencephalographic changes vary 
with the amount of force applied to the cortex. 
Reduction in amplitude is directly proportional to 
the amount of force delivered. The appearance of 
slow waves is inversely proportional to the amount 
of force applied to the cortex.” The experimental 
results are discussed in relation to clinical data fol- 
lowing trauma to the head.— XK. S. Wagoner. 


[See also abstracts 29, 135, 366. ] 


RECEPTIVE AND PERCEPTUAL 
PROCESSES 


106. Hardy, James D., Wolff, Harold G., & 
Goodell, Helen. The effect of analgesics on the 
intensity of pain experienced (preliminary report). 
J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1947, 105, 669-672.—Abstract 
and discussion. 


107. Le Magnen, J. Etude d’une méthode d’an- 
alyse qualitative de l’olfaction. (A study of a 
method of qualitative analysis of olfaction.) Année 
psychol., 1947, 43-44, 249-264.—By a method of 
cosaturation with an especially designed olfactometer 
the author demonstrates a hierarchical classification 
of odors. The method involves determination of an 
immediate threshold and a threshold after 10 min- 
utes adaptation. The difference between these 
values is divided on a logarithmic scale into 10 steps. 
On this scale a zero score of two odors would mean 
complete independence, while a score of 10 would 
indicate high similarity.— F. C. Sumner. 


108. Michotte, Albert. (Catholic U., Louvaine, 
Belgium.) La causalidad fisica, gEs un dato feno- 
ménico? (Physical causality; is it a phenomenal 
datum?) Rev. Psicol. gen. apl., Madrid, 1946, 1, 
11-58.—The notion that physical causality cannot 
be directly perceived but must be inferred is con- 
traindicated by experimental evidence. Differently 
colored rectangles are projected on a screen and their 
speed and direction of movement controlled so that 
one rectangle is made to approach and in the ma- 
jority of situations make contact with the second. 
At the time of contact some change in the motion 
of one or both rectangles is effected. Subjects’ re- 
ports reveal that causality is perceived in some 
situations where it could “logically” have been an- 
ticipated but not in others; that some situations 
that would not be expected to yield an awareness 
of a cause-effect relationship actually do so. The 
impression of physical causality would seem to be a 
phenomenal datum and the situations in which it 
arises display common characteristics of structural 
organization, ie., “. .. the integration into a 
global unity of two distinct movements (of objects), 
occurring without interruption and falling into a 
hierarchy of such a nature that the first is dominant 
and determines the center of reference for the 
second.’’ An experiment involving changes in shape 
yields similar results, while one concerned with 
color changes produces no experience of causality.— 
A. J. Smith. 


109. Segal, J. L’interprétation des lois numéri- 
ques de quantités stimulantes liminaires. (The 
interpretation of the numerical laws of liminal 
stimulus quantities.) Année psychol., 1947, 43-44, 
181-199.—The relation of sensory intensity to time 
is expressed in two conflicting laws; that of Blondell 
and Rey expresses the relationship by a rectilinear 
slope, while according to Piéron the relationship is 
expressed by a parabola. The present experiment 
on the electrical excitation of the median nerve 
substantiates Piéron’s law. The rectilinear slope is 
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found valid for extremely brief durations after which 
the parabolic law operates due to the appearance of 
inhibition.— F. C. Sumner. 

110. Stuart, Charles Edward. (Duke U., Durham, 
N. C.) A second classroom ESP experiment with 
the Free Response Method. J. Parapsychol., 1947, 
11, 14-25.—In a classroom test of extrasensory per- 
ception, 14 students were asked to make drawings in 
the attempt to reproduce “target” pictures being 
looked at by their instructor in another room. Each 
subject made 4 drawings in respoase to 4 target 
So 3 minutes were allowed for each drawing. 

‘hen the response drawings and targets were scored 
for similarities by the preferential matching method, 
the results were not statistically significant. Further 
analysis of the data revealed, however, that the 
responses of those subjects who reported being rushed 
or inhibited showed a tendency to match the next- 
following target picture instead of the intended one. 
A “Student's” ¢ test of these “forward displacement” 
results gave a ¢ of 6.56 (7 degrees of freedom), which 
has a probability of .0001.—B. M. Humphrey. 


[See also abstracts 18, 23, 91, 104, 223, 405, 446. ] 


VISION 


111. Anderson, J. Ringland. (Alfred Hospital, 
Melbourne, Australia.) Ocular vertical deviations. 
Brit. J. Ophthal. Monogr. Suppl., 1947, No. 12. 108 
p.—This contribution to the study of vertical defects 
in the positions of the eyes includes a partial survey 
of the literature plus an analysis of a series of 402 
patients with horizontal and vertical defects of the 
concomitant and paralytic types. Since satisfactory 
treatment is unlikely without accurate observation, 
methods of investigation are fully described. Among 
the conclusions are the following: accurate diagnosis 
is vital to operative success; to achieve accurate 
diagnosis, one must concentrate on the coordinated 
movements of both eyes together rather than on the 
muscles and the movements of either eye alone; “‘a 
study of diplopia is the most useful guide to accurate 
diagnosis”; many cases of so-called concomitant 
convergent strabismus show signs of disorder of the 
vertical muscles; ‘‘true hyperphoria and hypertropia 
of over one degree are very rare”’ for there usually is 
an overaction or a paresis of one of the vertically 
acting muscles; although less than for the vertical 
palsies, spontaneous recovery is common for hori- 
zontal palsies; “‘orthoptic training is an important 
part of the treatment of the majority of palsies.” 
96-item bibliography.—M. A. Tinker. 

112. Anderson, M. S. (5033 Eighth Court, S., 
Birmingham, Ala.) Concepts of myopia. Opt. J., 
1947, 84, 34-35.-——3 types of myopia are described: 
structural, pseudo- or functional, and cataractous 
myopia.— F. C. Sumner. 

113. Barnard, Robert D. (Leurelion, L. I., 
N. Y.) On the possibility of producing an inter- 
— visual image on the retina of the dioptri- 

cally blind ri means of electric phosphenes. Ohio 
J. Sei., 1947, 47, 132-133.—The present experi- 


mentation has investigated (1) the production of 
phosphenes by electrical stimulation of the back of 
eyeball in the dioptrically blind, i.e., in those in 
whom the blindness is due to opacity of the optical 
media and not to deterioration of the retina, and 
(2) of ascertaining from the subject the relative posi- 
tion and size of the phosphenes experienced under 
varied electrical stimulation. The subjects could 
identify and project phosphenes of 2°. Increasing 
the pressure upon the applied wire increased the 
size of the produced phosphene. It is believed by 
the author that since the phosphene size is a com- 
bined function of the area and duration of the 
stimulus it might be possible to produce an actual 
complex mosaic-like phosphene “half tone” image in 
analogy to television.— F. C. Sumner. 

114. Baumgardt, E., & Segal, Facilitation et 
inhibition: paramétres de la fonction visuelle. 
(Facilitation and inhibition: parameters of the visual 
function.) Année psychol, 1947, 43-44, 54-102.— 
In opposition to the hypothesis of photochemical 
oscillations the authors propose a dynamic theory to 
explain neurophysiologically the waxing and wanin 
of a visual sensation, successive inhibition observ 
in a visual sensation or in a visual after-image, and 
the classic phenomenon of border-contrast observed 
when juxtaposed regions of the retina are succes- 
sively excited by brief stimuli of equal duration and 
intensity. This theory is to the effect that every 
stimulus determines in the nervous system 2 an- 
tagonistic functions: the one facilitating, evolving 
rapidly; the other inhibitory, released by the former, 
therefore evolving with delay and probably more 
slowly than the former. With both functions in 
play there proceeds, prior to the attainment of 
equilibrium, a rivalry of inhibition and facilitation 
which parallels the alternation of supranormal and 
infranormal phases of nascent sensation. 19 refer- 
ences.— F. C. Sumner. 

115. Campbell, Dorothy. Binocular vision. Brit. 
J. Ophthal., 1947, 31, 321-336.—In this lecture con- 
sideration is given to the physiological factors which 
maintain binocular vision and to how we can employ 
this knowledge to improve the treatment of cases of 
abnormal binocular vision. The more common dis- 
orders of binocular vision are amblyopia, strabismus, 
and heterophoria. Factors which contribute to the 
maintenance of perfect binocular vision in man are 
the overlapping of visual fields, a strongly developed 
sense of fusion, and the dominance of macular over 
peripheral vision. Each is discussed in turn. The 
newer concepts of binocular vision as outlined are 
then applied to the practice of orthoptics. 21 
references.—M. A. Tinker. 

116. Crawford, B. H. Visual adaptation in rela- 
tion to brief conditioning stimuli. Proc. roy. Soc., 
Ser. B., 1947, 134, 283-302.—A liminal test stimulus 
was found to rise appreciably during the 0.1 sec. 
interval before exposure to a conditioning field 
perhaps due to receptive or perceptual interference 
by the stronger conditioning stimulus. Studies 
of the liminal test stimulus after exposure to the 
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conditioning field revealed that: recovery curves were 
not affected by test stimuli of white discs as opposed 
to black discs against a grey background; the effect 
of size of object (discs subtending at the eye 0.18° 
to 5.7°) could be eliminated by the use of equivalent 
background transformations; general background 
brightness is a more important variable than the 
pattern of a test object itself; recovery curves were 
effected by the angle (10° and 30° from the line of 
regard of the test field) at which conditioning stimuli 
were presented; scotopic mechanisms only are 
effected by conditioning stimuli of low brightness; 
up to a total duration of 0.3 sec. the eye can integrate 
multiple conditioning stimuli; a scotopic green con- 
ditioning stimulus was found to be equivalent to a 
red; there is a critical angle by which an observer 
deflects his eye after a conditioning flash in resighting 
a target; there are real individual differences in rate 
of visual adaptation as well as in general level of 
sensitivity. —A. C. Hoffman. 


117. Doesschate, J. Ten. Perimetric charts in 
aequivalent projection allowing a planimetric de- 
termination of the extension of the visual field. 
Int. J. Ophthal., 1947, 113, 257-269.—The usual 
methods of projection of the visual field are sur- 
veyed, and a perimetric chart in equivalent pro- 
jection is described which permits a planimetrical 
determination of the area of the field of vision on the 
visual sphere. An attempt is described to construct 
a perimetric chart in which the area of the field is a 
measure of the active number of pericipient units. 
Such a chart, however, has no practical clinical 
value.—S. Ross. 


118. Foote, Franklin M. (National Society for 
the Prevention of Blindness, New York.) Mile- 
stones in sight conservation. Yale J. Biol. Med., 
1947, 19, 593-601.—The incidence of blindness in 
the U. S. and the history of the care of the blind are 
reviewed.—A. C. Hoffman. 


119. Galifret, Y., & Piéron, Henri. La relation 
quantité-durée dans l’excitation lumineuse par 
radiations monochromatiques. (The quantity-dura- 
tion relation in luminous excitation by monochro- 
matic radiations.) Année psychol., 1947, 43-44, 
231-248.—The problem in this experiment was to 
determine whether in the foveal region the intensity- 
duration relation at the stimulus-threshold differs 
for the fundamental monochromatic light stimuli, 
namely red, green and blue. The stimulus-limen 
in question lies below the threshold of color percep- 
tion. The interval between brightness-threshold 
and the color perception threshold varies according 
to the color as well as according to the individual. 
The experimental technique involving a regulation 
of the duration of the light stimulus by a variable 
slit in an electrically rotated Michotte tachisto- 
scopic disk and the utilization of photometers and 
red, green and blue screens is described in some de- 
tail. The results are to the effect that there are no 
appreciable differences at the threshold of brightness 
from the point of view of the law of quantity-dura- 
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tion (intensity-time) among the fundamental proc- 
esses of chromatic excitation.— F. C. Sumner. 

120. Gat, Ladislaus. (University Clinic, Debrecen, 
Hungary.) Ein neues subjektives Verfahren zur 
Untersuchung von Astigmatikern. (A new subjective 
method for investigating astigmatism.) Int. J. 
Ophthal., 1947, 113, 93-105.—The new method re- 
ported is a combination of the Snellen fan method 
with the Scheiner-Rohr phenomenon. A double- 
cross figure and a 2-holed diaphragm are used. Axis 
divergence of 2° and astigmatic ametropia of 1/4 
diopters can be found. The method is useful in 
prescribing glasses as well as in the refraction con- 
tol after estimation of degree by other (objective) 
methods.—S. Ross. 

121. Gernandt, Bo (Nobel Institute for Neuro- 
physiology, Karolinska Institutet, Stockholm.), & 
Granit, Ragnar. Colour sensitivity, contrast and 
polarity of the retinal elements. Nature, Lond., 
1947, 159, 806-807.—Measurements of the color 
sensitivity of the 3 types of retinal elements in the 
cat’s eye are compared with their responses to 
polarizing currents as measured by the micro- 
electrode technique. Cathodal polarization in- 
creased, and anodal polarization decreased, sensi- 
tivity to short wave-lengths in the blue- and green- 
sensitive, pure on-elements. Polarization had the 
same effect but to the long wave-lengths in the case 
of the red-sensitive, pure off-elements. The re- 
sponses of the on-off-elements varied since they 
consist of narrow modulator bands in different 
regions of the spectrum. It is believed that ‘the 
combination of polarization with a test of the spec- 
tral sensitivity provides a new method by means of 
which colour properties and the organization of 
colour contrast can be clarified simultaneously.’’— 
A. C. Hoffman. 

122. Gernandt, Bo (Nobel Institute for Neuro- 
physiology, Karolinska Institutet, Stockholm.), & 
Granit, Ragnar. Inhibition and the polarity of the 
retinal elements. Nature, Lond., 1947, 159, 806.— 
The responses of the 3 types of retinal elements in the 
cat’s eye (pure on-elements responding to onset of 
light, pure off-elements discharging only to cessation 
of light, and on-off-elements combining both proper- 
ties) to cathodal and anodal stimulation by polariz- 
ing currents (passed between microelectrodes) of 
varying intensities are described. The results indi- 
cate that inhibition is a function of the existence of 
an indirect path which responds to illumination 
with a block. ‘The instantaneous character of the 
inhibition, when compared with excitation, is due 
to the rapid establishment of the electrical field in 
the short axons of the amacrines and horizontal cells 
which serve as ‘internal commutators’.”"—A. C. 
Hoffman. 

123. Glaze, J. A. Visual phenomena d 
retinal detachment. Amer. J. Psychol., 1947, 60, 
432-434.—The introspective report of one subject, 
the writer, is summarized in terms of the following 
headings: (1) circular waves moving from the 
periphery and converging on the fovea, (2) moving 
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bubbles which were most prominent immediately 
after each of the 5 operations, (3) bluish green vision 
which is characteristic of the hazy vision in the 
injured eye.—S. C. Ericksen. 

124. Griffin, Donald R., Hubbard, Ruth, & Wald, 
George. (Harvard U., Cambridge, Mass.) The 
sensitivity of the human eye to infra-red radiation. 
J. opt. Soc. Amer., 1947, 37, 546-554.—A special 
adaptometer employing a series of infra-red filters 
has been used to explore the sensitivity of the eye 
to infra-red radiation. Separate determinations of 
foveal and peripheral sensitivity were made, and the 
2 sets of sensitivity data were plotted as functions of 
wave-length. The two curves are almost identical 
over the range from 675 to 740 my; for longer wave- 
lengths the periphery exhibits a higher sensitivity, 
under the conditions of these experiments, than that 
of the fovea. Beyond 1150 or 1200 my it is 
probable that the sensitivity of the eye becomes so 
low that such radiation is felt as heat rather than 
being seen as light. 16 references.—L. A. Riggs. 


125. Hartridge, H. (St. Bartholomew's Med. 
Coll., London, England.) The antichromatic re- 
sponses. J. Physiol., 1947, 106, 17—18.—Abstract. 


126. Hartridge, H. (St. Bartholomew's Med. Coil., 
London, England.) The diameters and intercentre 
distances of the foveal cones. J. Physiol., 1947, 
106, 28—29.—Abstract. 

127. Harvard University. Howe Laboratory of 
Ophthalmology. A comparison of the accuracy of 
stereo-ranging on targets of different types. (1942; 
Publ. Bd. No. L 62425.) Washington, D. C.: U. S. 
Dep. Commerce, 1947. Pp. 7. $1.00, microfilm; 
$1.00, photostat.—Twelve totally untrained, and 
6 highly trained observers within the preceding 6 
months only on difficult moving targets were tested 
with 5 different types of targets. The apparatus 
employed was the simplified multicourse trainer 
described in an appendix (incomplete). The average 
performance of all the observers trained from 3 to 6 
months previously on difficult targets is from about 
§ to 9 UOE better on all types of targets than is the 
average performance of all the untrained observers. 
This demonstrates that training on difficult moving 
targets is immediately transferable to easy targets 
moving or stationary, even though long intervals of 
total lack of practice intervene. This copy is in- 
complete.—(Courtesy Bibl. scient. industr. Rep., 
U. S. Dep. Commerce). 

128. Jaques, Roland. (University Clinic, Basle, 
Switzerland). Uber die Grisse des blinden Flecks 
bei aphakischen Augen. (On the size of the blind 
spot in aphacic eyes.) Int. J. Ophthal., 1947, 113, 
365-—374.—The size of the blind spot was determined 
under the same conditions in 27 cases of emmetropic 
and 29 cases of aphacic eyes. The examination of 
the aphacic eyes without glasses showed an average 
value of 1/3 larger than normal, in agreement with 
the theoretical proportional value of 1.35.—S. Ross. 


129. Lamar, Edward S., Hecht, Selig, Shiaer, 
Simon, & Hendley, Charles D. (Columbia U., 


New York.) Size, shape and contrast in detection 
of targets by daylight vision. I. Data and analytical 
description. J. opt. Soc. Amer., 1947, 37, 531-545.— 
Two background brightnesses, 2950 and 17.5 foot- 
lamberts, have been used in a study of size, shape 
and contrast of rectangular targets which are brighter 
than their background. For rectangles whose length 
and width are each less than 2 min., there is a simple 
reciprocal relationship between the factors of area 
and contrast for a given probability of detection. 
For progressively larger dimensions, relatively 
greater amounts of total flux are required than would 
be predicted from such a reciprocal relation. This is 
accounted for by the fact that contrast judgments 
are based primarily on the border region between 
target and background. This region is a relatively 
small portion of a large target area. Parafoveal and 
peripheral contrast thresholds are about 3 times and 
8 to 15 times the corresponding foveal thresholds 
respectively.— L. A. Riggs. 

130. Liang, T., & Piéron, Henri. Recherches sur 
la latence de la sensation lumineuse par la méthode 
de l’effet chronostéréoscopique. (Researches on the 
latency of light sensation by the method of chrono- 
stereoscopic effect.) Amnée psychol., 1947, 43-44, 
1-53.—An oscillating pendulum appears to describe 
a funnel or cone when observed binocularly with a 
smoked glass before one of the eyes. This stereo- 
scopic or ‘‘chronostereoscopic’”’ effect owes its origin 
to the inequality of the latencies of unequally in- 
tense light impressions. With an especially designed 
experimental set-up in which the oscillating pendu- 
lum is in white and is viewed by the subject through 
Tscherning glasses graduated in photopters, the 
present authors determine quantitatively (1) the 
variation in the reducible time of the latencies of the 
light impressions in relation to the stimulating 
brightness; (2) the difference in latency times of the 
light impressions for the 2 eyes; and (3) the difference 
in latency times of the light impressions when the 
pendulum is viewed through white, red, blue, or 
green screens. 25 references.— F. C. Sumner. 


131. Louvier, René, & Piéron, Henri. Recherches 
sur la perception des dénivellations en rapport avec 
laptitude au pilotage d’avion. (Researches on the 
perception of differences in elevation in relation to 
the aptitude for aeroplane piloting.) Année psychol., 
1947, 43-44, 144-180.—-Comparisons were made on 
the appreciation of differences in height between 
points dispersed at different levels and distances, 
and a perpendicular graduated rule stationed in the 
foreground. Experiments were carried in natural 
terrain, before an enlarged photograph, and in 
stereoscopic views. The subjects made their judg- 
ments of the relative height of the points in question 
from a fixed position somewhat above the level of 
the foreground. The capacity to appreciate differ- 
ences in elevation varied extremely among indi- 
viduals with some manifesting a fundamental in- 
aptitude, and it differs in the same individual ac- 
cording as the situation is a stereoscopic view, the 
natural terrain, or an enlarged photograph. The 
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authors suggest that in the determination of aptitude 
for aeroplane piloting the capacity of appreciating 
differences in elevation which is involved in levelling 
off for landing should be tested.— F. C. Sumner. 


132. Luneburg, Rudolf Karl. (Dartmouth Eye 
Inst., Hanover, N. H.) Mathematical analysis of 
binocular vision. Princeton, New Jersey: Princeton 
University Press, 1947. vi, 104 p. $2.50.—Follow- 
ing Ames’s thesis that visual sensations are related to 
stimulus patterns, but cannot be derived from them, 
the writer has developed a mathematical theory of 
visual perception, with reference to binocular vision. 
Several applications are given which support the 
idea of considering the visual space as a Riemannian 
manifold. The writer concludes that the geometry 
of the visual space is the hyperbolic geometry of 
Lobachevski.—S. Ross. 


133. Mann, Ida, & Sharpley, F. W. (Oxford U., 
England.) The normal visual (rod) field of the 
dark-adapted eye. J. Physiol., 1947, 106, 301-304. 
—The visual field of the completely dark-adapted 
eye has been plotted for 33 subjects, 25 of whom 
were over 30 years of age, by using a 1.5 X 10— c.p. 
self-luminous radium-sulphide test object on a 330 
mm. perimeter. Results, reported in mean angular 
radius for each subject, are compared with those 
obtained from similar measurements of 47 human 
subjects ranging in age from 10 to 30 years. The 
data show that the variation in acuity within each 
age-group is great and that the visual (rod) field 
constricts with age. The reasons for this constric- 
tion are considered.— L. A. Pennington. 


134. Marquez, Manuel. (U. Madrid, Spain.) 
Physiologic explanation of Hering’s law in relation 
to the twofold innervation of medial rectus muscle. 
Eye, Ear, Nose Thr. Mon., 1947, 26, 421-425.—“‘We 
have demonstrated physiologic schemes that serve 
for mnemonic teaching of two interesting principles 
of ophthalmo-neurology; 1. Two sets of innervation 
of the medial rectus muscles of the eye, i.e., for con- 
vergence in association with the opposite medial 
rectus and for adduction associated with contraction 
of the opposite medial rectus. Asa result we obtain: 
a. Excitation of the nasal hemiretina produces con- 
traction of the left rectus of the same side and by 
association that of the opposite medial rectus. b. 
Excitation of the temporal hemiretina produces con- 
traction of the medial rectus of the same side and by 
association that of the opposite medial rectus. c. It 
never occurs that contraction of a medial rectus 
produces contraction of the opposite lateral rectus. 
2. Hering’s law of equal innervation of each eye 
and for each movement can be fully understood by 
means of the above stated schemes. . . .”—A. C. 
Hoff man. 


135. Mennier, Marcel, & Jeanneret, R. L. (U. 
Zurich, Switzerland.) Contréle objectif de la con- 
ductibilité des voies optiques centrales par |’ électro- 
retinegraphie et |l’électro-encéphalographie com- 
binées. (Objective control of the conductibility of 
the central optic tract by combined electroretinog- 


raphy and electroencephalography.) Int. J. Oph- 
thal., 1947, 113, 1-11.—The blocking time of the a 
rhythm was broken down into the 2 periods by the 
use of simultaneous electroretinography and electro- 
encephalography. The first period, retinal time, 
extends from the onset of the light stimulation to the 
moment the impulses are discharged into the optic 
nerve. The second period, post retinal or central 
time, corresponds to the conduction time of the 
impulses within the central optic tract. It is inde- 
pendent of stimulus intensity. The conduction 
time and its variability in a patient suffering from 
tabetic atrophy of the optic nerve was studied.— 
S. Ross. 

136. Misiak, Henry. (Fordham U., New York.) 
Age and sex differences in critical flicker frequency. 
J. exp. Psychol., 1947, 37, 318-332.—"One hundred 
Ss, 50 from 19 to 30 years of age and 50 from 63 to 
87 years of age, with the sexes equally represented 
in the two groups, had their foveal critical flicker 
frequency determined for both eyes together, domi- 
nant eye, and non-dominant eye. . . . The conclu- 
sions which have been reached are as follows: 1. 
There is a significant difference in the c.f.f. values 
between young and old age for both eyes, dominant 
and non-dominant eye. 2. There are no sex differ- 
ences in c.f.f. values, in either the young or the old 
groups. 3. The decrease in c.f.f. in old age is prob- 
ably due to the degeneration of the optic nerve and 
cerebrum. 4. The range of the c.f.f. values is greater 
in old age. From a general consideration of all 
factors it seems that the c.f.f. test can be useful in 
gerontological studies.” 28 references—D. W. 
Taylor. 

137. Pannevis, M. Uber den Helligkeitsverlauf 
positiver Nachbilder. (On the change of brightness 
of positive after images.) Int. J. Ophthal., 1947, 113, 
280—289.—An intensive after-image is projected onto 
a screen, whose brightness may be varied and regis- 
tered. The brightness of the after-image is charac- 
terized by the intensity of the screen illumination. 
The decrease in brightness follows the equation: 
H =f X e, in which a, b, and e are constants and 
t represents time. ‘“‘These processes are slower than 
the initial physical processes and, as far as can be 
judged, different from and quicker than the higher 
nervous reactions.” It is also reported that periph- 
eral after-images following the same light stimulus 
are less intensive and fade out quicker. The after- 
image can be entirely absent in the area of the central 
scotoma.—S. Ross. 

138. Pascal, Joseph I. Ocular torsion in health 
and disease. Eye, Ear, Nose Thr. Mon., 1947, 26, 
270-273.—The functions of the extrinsic muscles in 
producing ocular torsion movements are described.— 
A. C. Hoffman. 

139. Pfister, Alfred. (University Clinic, Berne, 
Switzerland.) Anfertigung und Verwendung einer 
Sehprobentafel zur objektiven Sehschirfenbestim- 
mung. (Preparation and use of a visual test chart 
for visual acuity measurement.) Int. J. Ophthal., 
1947, 113, 344~364.—After describing the complica- 
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tions involved in testing visual acuity after the 
method of Goldmann, the final procedure is de- 
scribed. This method is not suited for refraction 
work. In aphacic cases difficulties appear due to the 
lessened depth of vision. In a few cases, the nystag- 
mus which is essential in the method, is not pro- 
duced.—S. Ross. 


140. Pickford, R. W. (U. Glasgow, Scotland.) 
Sex differences in colour vision. Nature, Lond., 
1947, 159, 606-607.—Sensitivity to the differences 
between red and green and between yellow and blue 
were measured by the limiting method in 191 men 
and 185 women with normal color vision (but other- 
wise chosen at random) and in 18 women with known 
color-blind relatives. “In yellow-blue vision there 
were no significant differences, either between men 
and women, or between women at random and wo- 
men with colour-blind relatives.”” But more women 
than men, and more women with color-blind rela- 
tives than women at random, were found to have 
more than twice the modal red-green threshold. 
“This confirms the view that major red-green defects 
are sex-linked recessive characters, but incompletely 
recessive, so that most of the heterozygotes show 
the character to a slight degree.” —A. C. Hoffman. 


141. Piéron, Henri. (Coll. de France, Paris.) La 
terminologia visual. (Visual terminology.) Rev. 
Psicol. gen. apl., Madrid, 1946, 1, 167-171.—In 
order to dispose of ambiguity in visual terminology 
the author offers a series of definitions of varied sub- 
jective and objective aspects of light. In each 
instance the terms are presented in Spanish with their 
French equivalents. Such concepts as brilliance, 
luminescence, clarity, luminosity, chroma and tonal- 
ity are defined and their interrelations noted.—A. J. 
Smith. 

142. Pirenne, M. H. (Davy Faraday Research 
Laboratory, London, England.) The thermal radia- 
tion inside the eye and the red end of the spectral 
sensitivity curve. J. Physiol., 1947, 106, 25-26.— 
Abstract. 


143. Riesen, Austin H. (Yerkes Laboratories 
Primate Biol., Orange Park, Fla.) The development 
of visual perception in man and chimpanzee. 
Science, 1947, 106, 107-108—Two chimpanzees 
were reared in darkness to the age of 16 months. 
Upon being brought into a lighted environment, 
those responses which depend upon reflex action 
such as pupillary responses and nystagmus move- 
ments were observed. Aside from the reflexes the 
animals were effectively blind, however, and the 
acquisition of behavior depending upon learned 
visual acts such as recognition of feeding bottle 
and other objects, blinking to an object moving 
toward the eye, etc., was slow and gradual. The 
author believes that these observations support the 
point of view that organisms whose potential adapta- 
tion to the environment are most complex not only 
have a long maturation period but also require a 
long period for the organization of perceptual proc- 
esses through learning — F. A. Mote. 
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144. Rose, Heinrich W., & Schmidt, Ingeborg., 
(U. S. Army Air Forces Aero Medical Cenier, 
Heidelberg, Germany.) Factors affecting dark adap- 
tation. J. Aviat. Med., 1947, 18, 218-230; 243.— 
Many investigators claim to have shown that dark 
adaptation and night vision can be improved or 
impaired by a variety of factors: the administration 
of various drugs and chemicals, exercise, ultrasonic 
vibrations, fatigue, and intersensory stimulation. 
The authors of this article review these studies and 
report the results of their own extensive experi- 
ments to test the validity of the earlier results. They 
find that dark adaptation is unaffected by caffeine- 
metrazol, exercise, strychnine, supersonic vibrations, 
pervitin, ephedrine, saccharin, octinum, or vitamin 
A. 47-item bibliography.—A. Chapanis. 

145. Roussel, Fernand, & Weekers, Roger. (U. 
Liége, Belgium.) Les modifications de la fréquence 
critique de fusion au cours de lintoxication par le 
tabac. (Modification of critical fusion frequency in 
the course of tobacco intoxication.) Int. J. Ophthal., 
1947, 113, 215-223.—Nicotine neuritis diminishes 
the critical frequency of fusion. This is done by a 
lengthening of the period of sight perception. This 
change is Feat in the region of the fixation point 
and the blind spot and goes parallel with the exten- 
sion and thickness of the centro-coecal scotoma. 
Changes in fusion frequency parallel the state of 
the illness. Even when visual acuity and campimetry 
show no further defect, changes in fusion frequency 
can still be demonstrated. The writers cannot yet 
conclude that the changes in fusion frequency are 
pathognomonic of nicotine neuritis.—S. Ross. 


146. Thomson, L. C. (Guy's Hosp., London, 
England.) The effect of change of brightness level 
upon the foveal luminosity curve measured with 
small fields. J. Physiol., 1947, 106, 368-377.—By 
using the Wright colorimeter and the step-by-step 
method of comparison equal-energy luminosity 
curves for 3 retinal positions (central, 20, 40) and for 
6 brightness levels (using 0.520y as a basis of com- 

rison) are plotted for the adult human eye. 

lected results include the finding that when the 6 
curves for any one retinal position are compared, a 
reverse Purkinje effect is noted with a “hump in the 
curve at 0.610u at low brightness levels.” The 40 
curves, also, show a depression in the green region 
at the higher brightness levels. Results are dis- 
cussed in relation to theories of retinal function.— 
L. A. Pennington. 

147. Tufts College. The effect of diopter settings 
on stereo performance. (Rep. No. 8, 1943; Publ. 
Bd. No. L 60999.) Washington, D.C.: U. S. Dep. 
Commerce, 1947. Pp. 20. $1.00, microfilm; $2.00, 
photostat.—After preliminary instruction and trials 
on the instrument, 19 N.R.O.T.C. subjects were 
given 10 trials of 20 stereo settings each of a station- 
ary target in the mark II Navy stereo trainer. For 
5 of the trials, the right and left eye-pieces of the 
instrument were set at zero on the diopter scale by 
thy: experimenter; for the other 5, the subject set the 
eye-pieces himself. Stereo performance was not 
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found to be significantly different under these 2 
conditions of diopter setting. During further trials 
the same subjects made 40 settings of the eye-pieces 
(20 with each eye) and 30 stereo settings with a 
stationary target. Only the variability of the stereo 
settings was found to be significantly correlated with 
the average (x = .70) or the variability (x = .57) 
of the diopter settings. A reliability coefficient for 
diopter settings was found to be .81, showing con- 
sistency in the observers’ capacity to set the oculars 
by himself—(Courtesy Bibi. scient. industr. Rep., 
U. S. Dep. Commerce.) 

148. Wright, W. D. (Imperial Coll., Science & 
Technology, London, England.) The phenomenon of 
precise colour matching by the mixture of three 
stimuli. J. Physiol., 1947, 106, 18-19.—Abstract. 


[See also abstract 33. ] 
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149. Brunner, Hans, & Cutler,M.H. (U. Jilinois, 
Coll. Med., Chicago.) Labyrinthine symptoms sub- 
sequent to fenestration of the labyrinth. Arch. 
Otelaryng., Chicago, 1947, 45, 613-618.—Labyrin- 
thine symptoms following the fenestration operation 
were observed in 12 patients. Among the phenomena 
noted were: spontaneous horizontal and rotatory 
nystagmus of the third degree toward the side of the 
fenestration (due, it is believed, to the surgical 
opening of the perilymphatic space) which dis- 
appears in 3-4 days; slow oscillatory movements of 
the eyes, synchronous with the pulse, when the 
patient looks straight ahead during the week or so 
following the operation; dizziness; and, occasionally, 
nystagmus of the head.—A. C. Hoffman. 

150. Caussé, R., & Chavasse, P. Etudes sur la 
fatigue auditive. (Studies on auditory fatigue.) 
Année psychol., 1947, 43-44, 265-298.—Auditory 
fatigue is studied (1) at liminal intensities for various 
frequencies, and (2) at differential thresholds for 
various frequencies. The results show (1) that audi- 
tory fatigue manifests itself even for stimuli of 
feeble intensity and of short duration; (2) that in 
about 30 seconds the subjects all recover from audi- 
tory fatigue at liminal intensities; (3) that action of 
low frequencies is different from that of high fre- 
quencies, no fatigue being caused by sounds under 
600 c.p.s.; (4) that auditory fatigue is a peripheral 
phenomenon but that it is impossible to locate more 
precisely the structure in which it arises; (5) that 
auditory fatigue makes it possible to define a fre- 
quency band corresponding to an area of resonance 
and that it is equally possible to objectivate to some 
extent a differential threshold of frequencies; (6) 
that the differential threshold of frequencies ob- 
tained by means of auditory fatigue differs little 
from one subject to another, but that this same 
threshold subjectively determined is highly variable. 
18 references.— F. C. Sumner. 

151. Cope, Beverly A., & Johnson, H. Bernard. 
Aural scotomas produced by gunfire. Arch. Oto- 
laryng., Chicago, 1947, 45, 676-686.—Representa- 


tive audiograms from a group of 260 patients ex- 
amined at a military separation center are presented 
and discussed. “... hearing curves would be 
normal or nearly normal until 2048 cycles were 
reached and then would drop sharply from 2048 to 
4096 with a loss from 40 to 60 decibels. After 4096 
some of these curves would rise slightly, but in this 
series most of them would level off or drop for a 

eater loss. . . . Distance from the gun or offend- 
ing noise, climatic conditions, topography, frequency 
of repetition of the noise, pitch of the noise, condi- 
tion of the patient physically at the time of the noise, 
and type and amount of protection used were all 
factors in the production of aural scotomas.”—A. C. 
Hoffman. 


152. Doughty, J. M., & Garner, W. R. (Johns 
Hopkins U., Baltimore, Md.) Pitch characteristics 
of short tones. I. Two kinds of pitch threshold. 
J. exp. Psychol., 1947, 37, 351-365.—“‘As the dura- 
tion of a tone is increased from something on the 
order of two msec. to approximately one-half sec., 
the pitch of the tone goes through three stages. 
In the first stage, only a click is heard. In the second 
stage, the sensation is still that of a click, although 
the click has some pitch character toit. In the third 
stage, the tone definitely has a pitch character. . . . 
Duration-thresholds have been obtained for these 
latter two stages, called click-pitch and tone-pitch, 
respectively. It was found that these thresholds 
vary to some extent with both frequency and in- 
tensity, and that the difference in duration between 
the two thresholds is relatively constant for all 
conditions. . . . The meaning of these results is 
explained in some detail in reference to the spectral 
distribution of energy of short tones, and also in 
relation to the time patterns of the frequencies in- 
volved in short tones."—D. W. Taylor. 


153. Dykgraaf, Sven. (Zoological Inst., U. Gron- 
ingen, Netherlands.) Die Sinneswelt der Fleder- 
mause. (The sensory world of bats.) Experientia, 
1946, 2, 438-448.—The literature pertaining to ex- 
perimental study of the senses used by bats in their 
avoidance of objects while flying is reviewed. The 
sense of touch plays no part, but obstacle perception 
is a function of the ear and is due to fact that bats 
emit supersonic cries which are reflected from ob- 
stacles ahead of them (echolocation). Plugging of 
the bats’ ears or shutting of the mouth caused severe 
disturbances. Each supersonic cry has 2 frequency 
of about 50,000 v.p.s. and an average duration of 
about 2 milliseconds. To the human ear each super- 
sonic cry is audible as a faint click which is caused 
by the abrupt beginning or ending of the cry. 
Structures as minute as threads of 1 mm. diameter 
are detected and located by the bats.— F. C. Sumner. 


154. Fowler, Edmund Prince, Jr. Discovery and 
evaluation of otic cripples. Arch. Otolaryng., 
Chicago, 1947, 45, 550-—561.—Various auditory test 
procedures are discussed as possible means of large 
scale detection of the hard-of-hearing. The sources 
of inaccuracy in voice and whisper tests are pointed 
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out. Procedures for group testing with pure-tone 
audiometry are described in detail_—A. C. Hoffman. 

155. Gabor, D. (British Thomson-Houston Co. 
Research Laboratory, Rugby.) Acoustical quanta and 
the theory of hearing. Nature, Lond., 1947, 159, 
591-594.—Mathematical methods closely related 
to those of quantum theory are used to develop a 
description of acoustical phenomena in which both 
time and frequency are considered as co-ordinates 
of sound. Discussion from this point-of-view of 
data on threshold of time discrimination in different 
frequency-ranges, threshold of differential frequency 
discrimination, and on masking suggests that, in 
addition to the probably physical system of reson- 
ators in the ear, a second mechanism (perhaps 
neural in nature) must be postulated to account for 
the apparent, progressively refined, tuning of which 
the ear is capable in the case of prolonged sounds.— 
A. C. Hoffman. 

156. Garner, W. R. (Johns Hopkins U., Balti- 
more, Md.) Accuracy of binaural loudness matching 
with repeated short tones. J. exp. Psychol., 1947, 
37, 337-350.—"“ Measures of equal loudness for the 
two ears have been obtained, and the standard 
deviations of the loudness matches are used as a 
measure of the binaural intensity-disparity threshold. 
. . « 1. Variability of matching repeated short tones 
is unaffected by frequencies over the range 250 to 
4000 cps. Steady tones, however, are matched more 
accurately at 250 cps. 2. Variability of matching 
both steady and interrupted tones is less with an 
intensity of 100 db re 0.0002 dynes/cm*. than with 
lower intensities. . . . 3. Variability of loudness 
matching is greatest with durations of 20 msec., 
and is smaller with either longer or shorter durations. 
. . « 4& The repetition rate of short tones has no 
serious effect on the binaural intensity-disparity 
threshold. 5. Variability of loudness matching is 
greater with steady tones than with any form of 
repeated tone, except in the case of a steady 250-cps 
tone. 6. Variability between Os in determining the 
point of equal loudness is much greater than the 
average variability within Os. . . . 7. The fact that 
the intersubject differences are much larger than 
any previously reported may be due to the methodol- 
ogy. . . . 8. Binaural intensity disparity at best 
provides a very inaccurate indication of the displace- 
ment of a sound source. . . ."—D. W. Taylor. 

157. Garner, W. R. (Johns Hopkins U., Balti- 
more, Md.), & Miller, G. A. The masked threshold 
of pure tones as a function of duration. J. exp. 
Psychol., 1947, 37, 293-303.—"‘The relation between 
auditory sensitivity and the duration of a pure tone 
was measured. Four different frequencies (400, 670, 
1000 and 1900 cps), and eight different tonal dura- 
tions (12.5, 25, 50, 100, 200, 500, 1000, and 2000 
msec.) were used. Because of the difficulties in- 
volved in measuring the threshold of hearing in the 
quiet with any degree of precision and reliability, 
the masked threshold was determined with a white- 
noise masking spectrum. The following results and 
conclusions are presented: 1. The ear integrates 


acoustic energy linearly up to 200 msec., for when 
the duration is decreased by a factor of 10, sensi- 
tivity is decreased by 10 db. 2. For durations 
longer than 200 msec., the change in sensitivity is 
slight, and acoustic integration may be considered 
complete at approximately one sec. 3. The hypothe- 
sis is presented that the auditory system integrates 
acoustic energy linearly, if the zero intensity is 
regarded as that intensity which is effectively zero 
for the ear. The data substantiate this hypothesis as 
adequately as they fit the previous hypothesis. 5. 
Mathematical relationships between the two hy- 

theses are shown such that if the data fit one 
Stas atin they must of necessity fit the other.’’— 
D. W. Taylor. 

158. Kobrak, H. G. A new method of scientific 
investigation of the inner ear. Laryngoscope, St 
Louis, 1947, $7,.247-255.—Optical recording meth- 
ods for observing in the human cadaver the response 
of the structures of the ear to sound are described. 
Either the structure itself or small mirrors attached 
to the vibrating structure are photographed on 
motion picture film.—A. C. Hoffman. 

159. Lindsay, J. R. The fenestration operation; 
observations of the evaluation of hearing tests. 
Laryngoscope, St Louis, 1947, 57, 367—380.—Clinical 
comparisons are made of audiometric and bone 
conduction thresholds before and after the fenestra- 
tion operation.—A. C. Hoffman. 

160. Metz, Otto. The acoustic impedance meas- 
ured on normal and pathological ears; orientating 
studies on the applicability of impedance measure- 
ment in otological diagnosis. Copenhagen: Munks- 
gaard, 1946. Pp. 254. Dan. cr. 10.—Clinical 
audiometry gives only a subjective measure of hear- 
ing ability. An objective measure of the ability 
of the ear to conduct sounds to the inner ear is de- 
scribed. The auditory canal, the eardrum, the 
ossicles, and other middle ear structures constitute 
an acoustic impedance to sound waves entering the 
canal. A measure of the absorption coefficient and 
phase displacement of these structures gives an 
indication of the magnitude and kind (real or reac- 
tive) of this impedance. An acoustic impedance 
bridge, analogous to the Wheatstone bridge of 
electrical measurement circuits, is described. Im- 
pedance measurements on normal, conductively 
deaf, perceptively deaf, and other ears are presented. 
The impedance thus measured is an indirect measure 
of the ability of the external and middle ear struc- 
tures to transmit sound. Statistically significant 
differences are shown between the impedance of ears 
with conductive lesions and the impedance of ears 
with perceptive deafness or normal ears. It is 
suggested that this method, despite its technical 
diffeulty and present impracticality, is of value to 
the clinical otologist in establishing a differential 
diagnosis between conductive and perceptive deaf- 
ness. 57 references.—I. J. Hirsh. 

161. Michels, Merrill W., & Randt, Clark T. 
Galvanic skin response in the differential diagnosis 
of deafness. Arch. Otolaryng., Chicago, 1947, 45, 
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302-311.—The galvanic skin response is suggested 
as a means of differentiating organic from psycho- 
genic deafness, particularly in retarded, psychotic, 
or ‘compensation-minded’ patients. Preliminary 
study on normal controls indicated that the “‘best 
galvanic skin reflexes were obtained with a cushioned 
air conduction receiver at tonal frequencies of 2048 
and 1024, with the attenuator above 60 decibels. 
At maximum levels of intensity, the resultant waves 
showed greater amplitude. Below the 50 decibel 
setting poor responses were obtained. Tonal fre- 
quencies above 2048 and below 128 gave feeble 
galvanic skin reflexes. The initial response to a 
single auditory stimulus was usually maximal.” 
Representative case histories of patients are pre- 
sented.—A. C. Hoffman. 


162. Neff, William D. (U. Chicago, Ill.) The 
effects of partial section of the auditory nerve. J. 
comp. physiol. Psychol., 1947, 40, 203—215.—Follow- 
ing unilateral destruction of the cochlea in cats, 
hearing tests were performed before and after vari- 
ous degrees of partial section of the auditory nerve 
on the opposite side. Using a conditioned response 
technique stimulus limens were determined for 
frequencies ranging from 125 to 8000 cycles. Some 
observations were made at frequencies of 60 and 
15000 cycles. With lesions of from 0.1 to 0.5 of the 
nerve there were no hearing losses for frequencies 
over 1000 cycles. When the lesion involved 0.5 
of more of the nerve hearing losses occurred for fre- 
quencies above 1000 cycles. There were no sig- 
nificant losses for frequencies lower than 1000 cycles. 
Hearing loss occurring at any frequency also included 
all higher frequencies. The implications of these 
findings for the place theory of hearing are discussed 
and additional hypotheses are advanced. 18 refer- 
ences.— L. I. O’ Kelly. 


163. Perlman, H. B. Some physical properties of 
the conduction apparatus. Amn. Oiol., etc., St Louis, 
1947, 56, 334-346.—Methods of determining the 
physical properties of the conduction apparatus in 
live and cadaveric ears are reviewed, and representa- 
tive data are commented upon. Curves, as a func- 
tion of the frequency of sound pressure, are pre- 
sented for: amplitude of oscillation of the posterior 
quadrant of the drum under various conditions of 
mass and stiffness, response of the malleus with only 
the drum attached in 4 different types of preparation, 
amplitude of oscillation of the malleus head as 
recorded by 2 methods, oscillation of the malleus 
head in open and closed middle ears, oscillation of 
the malleus head with various weights on the tensor 
tympani muscle, and amplitude of oscillation of the 
incus with malleus and drum but no stapes attached. 
—A. C. Hoffman. 

164. Saltzman, Maurice. (Temple U. Sch. Med., 
Philadelphia, Pa.), & Ersner, Matthew S. A hear- 
ing aid for the relief of tinnitus aurium. Laryngo- 
scope, St Louis, 1947, 57, 358-366.—‘‘The benefits 
obtained from a hearing aid are analogous to those 
of the fenestration operation. By amplification, 
much outside sound is enabled to reach the cochlea, 


crowding out and masking the patient's head noises.”’ 
Representative cases in which a hearing aid was 
used for this purpose are described.—A. C. Hoffman. 


165. Seitz, Philip F. Durham, & Molholm, Hans 
B. (Washington U. Sch. Med., St Louis, Mo.) Rela- 
tion of mental imagery to hallucinations. Arch. 
Neurol. Psychiat., Chicago, 1947, $7, 469-480.—Data 
are presented from an experimental investigation 
concerning the theory that hallucinations are exag- 

erations of mental imagery. The present study 
Seale specifically with the relation between the per- 
cent of auditory imagery and the occurrence of 
auditory hallucinations. The mental imagery of 40 
schizophrenic patients, 10 patients who had just 
recovered from alcoholic hallucinosis, and 114 
normal subjects was tested. Schizophrenic patients 
with auditory hallucinations and patients who had 
recovered from alcoholic hallucinosis showed a sig- 
nificantly lower percent of auditory imagery than 
either normal subjects or schizophrenic patients 
without auditory hallucinations. The authors con- 
clude that the data tend to disprove the concept 
that auditory hallucinations are exaggerations of 
predominating auditory imagery and they suggest, 
instead, that relatively deficient auditory imagery is 
one of the factors responsible for auditory hallucina- 
tions.—K. S. Wagoner. 


166. Smith, Kendon R. (Princeton U., N. J.) 
The problem of stimulation deafness. II. Histo- 
logical changes in the cochlea as a function of tonal 
frequency. J. exp. Psychol., 1947, 37, 304-317.— 
“A group of 14 guinea-pig ears, previously exposed 
to intense pure tones, was examined histologically 
to ascertain the nature of the damage produced. All 
observable injury was confined to the tympanic 
lamella or to both the tympanic lamella and the 
organ of Corti. Lesions produced by a 5000-cycle 
tone were minor and sharply localized half-way along 
the course of the basilar membrane. Lesions pro- 
duced by a 1000-cycle tone were considerably more 
severe and extensive, and centered about two-thirds 
of the way, from base to apex, along the basilar 
membrane. Injury due to a 300-cycle tone was very 
severe; the injury involved virtually the entire upper 
half of the cochlea and appeared to center approxi- 
mately eight-tenths of the way from base to apex. 
There was no evident correlation, from ear to ear, 
between magnitude of lesion and magnitude of loss 
in electrical sensitivity (previously determined). 
Furthermore, previous determinations had shown 
general, rather than restricted, electrical losses for 
all the ears.” —D. W. Taylor. 

167. Trowbridge, Barnard C. (Air Force Re- 
gional Hosp., Scott Field, I.) Correlations of hear- 
ing tests. Arch. Otolaryng., Chicago, 1947, 45, 319- 
334.—Results on 24,740 patients are discussed for 
the whispered voice test, audiometric percentage loss 
in the conversational range, and audiometric loss 
for the entire perceptual range (128-8192 c.p.s.) 
The audiometric and otolaryngological data for 300 
of these patients is presented. A plot of audio- 
metrically determined loss in the conversational 
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range against the whispered voice acuity indicates 
very low correlation. Clinical aspects of these 
findings are discussed.—A. C. Hoffman. 

168. Weiss, Jack Allan. Deafness due to 
acoustic trauma in warfare. Ann. Olol., eic., Si 
Louis, 1947, 56, 175-186.—An analysis of 72 military 
cases of detonation deafness due to acoustic trauma 
is presented with reference to: causes (the majority 
had been exposed to large calibre gunfire) ; character- 
istics of the audiogram (the majority indicate a loss 
at around 4096 d.v.); and incidence of tinnitus, 
tympanic rupture, and otitis media. Comment is 
made on therapy and prevention. 27 references.— 
A. C. Hoffman. 

169. Wever, Ernest Glen, (Princeton U., N. J.) 
& Neff, William D. (U. Chicago, Jil.) A further 
study of the effects of partial section of the auditory 
nerve. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1947, 40, 217-226. 
—Measurements of the electrical response of the 
cochlea and histological examinations were made on 
the cats studies by Neff (see 22: 162). Cochlear 
responses were within normal limits for all but one 
animal, despite conditioned response demonstration 
of hearing loss in all but one other subject. Histo- 
logical examination showed a partial neural degenera- 
tion but normal hair cells in all animals but the one 
with deficient cochlear response. In this animal 
cochlear response was normal below 700 cycles, and 
progressively reduced to complete absence at 8000 
cycles and above. There was an atrophy of the 
hair cells in the basal part of this animal's cochlea. 
This evidence “. . . suggests that cochlear responses 
to high tones depend upon the action of hair cells 
in the basal region of the cochlea and that low tones 
at low intensities stimulate hair cells in the apical 
regions but spread into the base as their intensity 
is raised."’ Even after degeneration of nerve fibers 
in most of the basal turn of the cochlea normal hear- 
ing for tones as high as 8000 cycles may be present.— 
L. I. O'Kelly. 


[See also abstracts 176, 456, 509. ] 
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170. Damrau, Frederic. (247 Park Ave., New 
York.) Motion sickness and its relief. Med. Rec., 
N. Y., 1947, 160, 408-412.—Motion sickness sig- 
nifies the disability developed during travel. A 
brief discussion is offered of its incidence, its causes, 
the findings from clinical experiments, and its treat- 
ment by scopolamine aminoxide hydrobromide. 16 
references.—M. H. Erickson. 

171. English, Horace B. (Ohio State University, 
Columbus.) What is emotion? Ohio J. Scé., 1947, 
47, 62-66.—A definition of emotion is attempted. 
6 components are distinguished in that complex of 
behavior called emotional: (1) perception or imagin- 
ing of the emotive situation; (2) activity directed 
towards altering or controlling the emotive situation 
or some object in it, i.e., external adaptation or adjust- 
ment; (3) internal adaptation to the emotive situa- 
tion involving the glands and smooth muscles; (4) 


the expressive reactions which work upon other per- 
sons in the situation; (5) verbal activity either in 
connection with the external adaptation or in con- 
nection with the expressive behavior; (6) verbal 
behavior of naming the emotional behavior.—F. C. 
Sumner. 


172. Humphrey, Betty M. (Duke U., Durham, 
N. C.) Help-hinder comparison in PK tests. J. 
Parapsychol., 1947, 11, 4-13.—In one section of an 
experiment on the psychokinetic (PK) effect, 2 
subjects cooperated in trying mentally to cause 6 dice 
to fall with a designated face uppermost. In another 
section of the research, the same 2 subjects worked 
in opposition to each other, each trying to make a 
different face turn up on the same dice. A total of 
4,248 die throws were made in the former section, 
the “Help” Section. 95 hits in excess of mean 
chance expectation were obtained. The CR was 
3.91. In the “Hinder” Section, 5,112 die throws 
were made with a deviation of 44 hits above mean 
chance expectation. The CR for these tests was 
1.31. The CR of the difference between the two 
sections was 2.07, while the CR for the entire experi- 
ment, all 9,360 die throws, was 3.06. All faces of the 
die served as targets and the deviations on all were 
positive. Thus biased dice could not be the explana- 
tion of the results cited. Certain “position effects,” 
i.e., changes in score level associated with the posi- 
tion of the trial in the trial sequence, were also found 
in the data —B. M. Humphrey. 


173. McMahan, Elizabeth A. (Duke U., Durham, 
N. C.) A PE experiment under light and dark 
conditions. J. Parapsychol., 1947, 11, 46-54.—4 to 
6 children or adolescents were tested in each session 
of an experiment on the psychokinetic (PK) effect. 
10 plastic discs, each bearing a cross on one side and 
a circle on the other, were thrown by means of a 
5.5 foot wooden tube. In a social situation, the 
subjects took turns activating the tube while the 
group attempted mentally to will the discs to fall 
with a specified side uppermost. An equal number of 
trials were made under alternating light and dark 
conditions. In the 4,400 disc throws in the light, 
61 fewer hits were obtained than were expected by 
chance; in the 4,400 trials in the dark section of the 
experiment, 54 hits above mean chance expectation 
were obtained. The CR of the difference between 
the two conditions was 2.45, which is considered as 
“suggestive” although not quite significant. It is 
suggested that the novelty effect of the dark situa- 
tion may have been responsible for the higher scor- 
ing obtained under that condition—B. M. Hum- 
phrey. 

174. Meerloo, A. M. Variable tolerance for 
alcohol. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1947, 105, 590—597.— 
The tolerance of an individual for alcohol may vary 
considerably from time to time. Some of the factors 
related to intolerance—such as lack of air and food, 
hereditary factors, the effect of concomitant cerebral 
affections or drugs, the psychological condition of 
the person—are discussed and some examples are 
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iven of unexpected intolerant reactions.—L. B. 
eathers. 

175. Miller, John A., & Goldston, Leo S. (Ohio 
State University, Coiumbus.) Galvanotropic re- 
sponses of Paramecia to balanced square waves. 
Ohio J. Sci., 1947, 47, 127-129.—Reactions of 
paramecia were observed when they were subjected 
to balanced square waves, the electrochemical results 
of which were equal and opposite. Frequencies em- 
ployed were varied between 0 and 100,000 c.p.s. 
At the lowest range of frequencies tested, paramecia 
moved parallel to electron flow, reversing direction 
upon polarity interchange, thereby travelling in an 
elongated elliptical path, the long axis of which is 
parallel to electron flow. Increasing the frequency 
of polarity interchange shortens the long axis of the 
elliptical path, finally reaching a point where both 
axes are equal and the path is circular. Increasing 
of the frequency of polarity interchange beyond this 
point and up to 1080 cycles per second and beyond 
brings about no discernible difference in behavior 
between paramecia subjected to the current and 
paramecia in the normal culture.—F. C. Sumner. 


176. Morales, Manuel F. (U. Chicago, IIl.) 
Asynchrony of labyrinthine receptors; a physical 
factor in motion sickness. Amer. J. Psychol., 1947, 
60, 434-435.—The experimental data of Lowenstein 
and Sand, and Steinhausen, . can be well 
understood under the assumption that the cupula 
deflects as a damped elastic body.” ... “In 
general, it is found that there is a lag or phase angle 
between the cupular response . . . and the angle of 
rotation of the head.” “. . . it is to be expected 
that the labyrinthine asynchrony imposed will be 
especially effective in precipitating motion sickness.”’ 
—S. C. Ericksen. 

177 Pratt, Joseph Gaither. (Duke U., Durham,. 
N. C.) Target preference in PK tests with dice. 
J. Parapsychol., 1947, 11, 26-45.—The records of a 
successful subject in tests of the psychokinetic (PK) 
effect showed that a higher scoring level was obtained 
when the higher faces of the die were used as targets 
than when the lower die faces served as targets. 
In this study of the effect of a preference for certain 
faces as target upon the PK performance, a detailed 
analysis was made of the position effects (variation 
of score level with position of the trial in the test) in 
this special subject’s records, the total results of 
which had been previously reported (see 18: 1694). 
The most pronounced position effects were found in 
the data in which the 4, 5, and 6 faces served as 
target. Moreover, these effects were found to be 
significantly different from those in the data in 
which the 1, 2, and 3 faces of the die were targets. 
These differences are explained in terms of the sub- 
ject’s psychological reactions to the various targets. 
A chronological study of the records suggests that 
these target preferences were developed during the 
course of the experiment since the position effects 
for the 3 higher faces were not different from those 
of the 3 lower faces in the first quarter of the series.— 
B. M. Humphrey. 


178. Reeves, J. W., & Slater, Patrick. Age and 
intelligence in relation to leisure interests. Occup. 
Psychol., Lond., 1947, 21, 111-124.—The expressed 
interest in leisure pursuits of 1500 auxiliaries in the 
A.T.S. were examined, and those interests actively 
pursued were tabulated. The most popular interests 
were found to be non-competitive sports, construc- 
tional activities, and reading. The average number 
of interests was 3.4, which is considered the span of 
interest. Span of interest did not change appreciably 
with age, although the direction of interests in- 
creased with a greater variety of interests also found 
at older ages. Intelligence was found to be asso- 
ciated with span of interest, and the more intelligent 
also have more mature interests.—G. S. Speer. 


179. Schlosberg, Harold. (Brown U., Providence, 
R. I.) The concept of play. Psychol. Rev., 1947, 
54, 229-231.—Recent criticisms of the concept of 
play do not go far enough. After noting the possible 
roles of generalization, thresholds and learning in 
play activities, it is suggested that the facts sub- 
summed under the term “‘play’’ can be handled more 
effectively in specific stimulus-response terms.— M. 
A. Tinker. 


180. Scott, J. P. (Roscoe B. Jackson Memorial 
Laboratory, Bar Harbor, Me.) “Emotional’’ be- 
havior of fighting mice caused by conflict between 
weak stimulatory and weak inhibitory training. 
J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1947, 40, 275-282.— 
Using 8 pairs of adult male mice of a highly inbred 
strain, the reactions of each were noted to stimula- 
tion, one of each pair being presented with a trained 
fighting mouse, and then being presented with help- 
less mice; the other member of the pair being pre- 
sented only with the helpless mice. The former 
group showed more attacking, the latter group more 
defensive reactions. The relation of this emotional 
behavior to the question of adaptive response is 
discussed.— L. I. O’ Kelly. 


181. Shaffer, Laurance F. (Columbia U., New 
York.) Fear and courage in aerial combat. J. 
consult. Psychol., 1947, 11, 137-143.—This study 
reports an interrogation of 4504 fliers who had just 
returned from combat. An anonymous question- 
naire of 159 multiple choice items was used. The 
data support the hypothesis that “the adequate 
stimulus for fear is a highly motivated situation 
toward which the individual has no adequate means 
of adjustment.”” Other aspects of fear are discussed. 
—S. G. Dulsky. 


182. Shands, Harley C., Finesinger, Jacob E., & 
Watkins, Arthur L. Clinical studies in fatigue 
states. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1947, 106, 88-93.— 
Abstract and discussion. 


183. Stanier, R. Y. (Indiana U., Bloomington.) 
Oriented movement of blue-green algae on a 
stretched gel. Nature, Lond., 1947, 159, 682-683.— 
Elasticotropistic movements of blue-green algae 
parallel to the stress induced in agar gel were ob- 
served.—A. C. Hoffman. 
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184. Wellington, W. G. Some reactions of mus- 
coid Diptera to changes in atmospheric pressure. 
Canad. J. Res., 1946, 24, 105-117.—Laboratory 
experiments are described that demonstrate that 
the antennal aristae of muscoid Diptera are sensi- 
tive to slight fluctuations in pressure, acting as 
external baroreceptors. Further experiments show 
that the increase in activity exhibited by flies at low 
pressure is of a kinetic nature, lacking any direc- 
tional element, while the reaction of flies to manu- 
ally-produced pressure waves that vibrate the aristae 
is tactic in a baronegative sense. It is suggested that 
the erratic prethunderstorm flight of muscoid Dip- 
tera results largely from such a baronegative re- 
sponse to localized pressure changes. This sugges- 
tion is based on laboratory observations of the reac- 
tions of flies under stimulated storm pressure pat- 
terns.—(Courtesy of Nat. Res. Coun. Can.) 


[See also abstracts 28, 31, 61, 231, 358. ] 


COMPLEX PROCESSES AND 
ORGANIZATIONS 


185. Postman, Leo. (Harvard U., Cambridge, 
Mass.), & Page, Ruth. Retroactive inhibition and 
psychophysical judgment. Amer. J. Psychol., 1947, 
60, 367-377.—12 naive women observers were 
asked to judge the height (or width) of variable rec- 
tangles as greater or less than a standard which 
appeared after every 5th trial. The conventional 
retroactive inhibition paradigm was used as the 
basic experimental design. “All groups improved 
their precision of judgment significantly during the 
training series. As a result of the interpolated 
judgments the precision of the experimental group 
decreased significantly in the test-series whereas 
neither control group showed a comparable drop. 
Retroactive inhibition is thus a phenomenon com- 
mon to both memory and discrimination. This fact 
supports the view that the processes underlying 
judgment and recall are basically continuous.”— 
S. C. Ericksen. 


LEARNING AND MEMORY 


186. Fraisse, Paul. Etudes sur la mémoire im- 
médiate. II. La reproduction des formes rythmiques. 
(Studies of immediate memory. II. The reproduc- 
tion of rhythmic forms.) Amnée psychol., 1947, 
43-44, 103-143.—In this experimental study of the 
immediate reproduction of simple and complex 
rhythmic forms the models were presented in an 
auditory fashion by means of a Morse key electri- 
cally connected with a chronograph. Each presenta- 
tion consisted of a succession of 5 periods of sounds 
which differed in duration but not in the number of 
sounds per period. The subjects had to make im- 
mediately a motor reproduction with the Morse 
key. The results of the experiment were: (1) that 
pendular movements play the capital role in the 
perception and regular execution of rhythmic ca- 
dences; (2) that the immediate memory of the simple 
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rhythmic forms studied by the reproduction method 
is a function of the number of sounds and especially 
of the speed of succession of these sounds; (3) that 
the reproduction shows that complex rhythmic forms 
are spontaneously reorganized by their division into 
elementary units in the sense of a general simplifica- 
tion, this simplification being effected by a relative 
equalization of tempos which have sufficiently close 
duration; (4) that the results show that this reorgan- 
ization depends on the mode of succession of the 
tempos more than on their ratios — F. C. Sumner. 

187. Grosslight, Joseph H., & Child, Irvin L. 
(Yale U., New Haven, Conn.) Persistence as a 
function of previous experience of failure followed 
by success. Amer. J. Psychol., 1947, 60, 378-387.— 
“Three groups of 17 feeble-minded Ss began, under 
verbal instruction and demonstration, a task of 
pulling a series of 9 handles, rewarded at the end of 
the trial by the delivery of a piece of candy. In 
Group 0, all of the first 10 trials were rewarded; in 
Groups 1 and 2, respectively, one and two out of the 
first 10 trials were not rewarded. After the first 
10 trials, no S received any further reward but they 
were allowed to continue working at the apparatus 
for 10 min. or until reaching an extinction criterion 
of 2 min. of inactivity."” The results are discussed 
in terms of number of Ss showing extinction, number 
of trials required for extinction, and substitute solu- 
tions. In general, Group 0 displayed less persistence. 
The data are interpreted with reference to the role of 
verbal mediating responses.—S. C. Ericksen. 


188. Hull, Clark L. ( Yale U., New Haven, Conn.) 
The problem of primary stimulus generalization. 
Psychol. Rev., 1947, 54, 120-134.—Because the 
genuineness of primary stimulus generalization has 
been seriously challenged, the available evidence is 
re-examined. After giving the history of the prob- 
lem, a “revolutionary” re-interpretation of the phe- 
nomena of stimulus generalization is given. An 
analysis is made of Lashley and Wade's criticism of 
primary stimulus generalization experiments. Ex- 
amination of the literature indicates that primary 
generalization is complete early in the conditioning 
process; with continued reinforcement of the condi- 
tioned stimulus, a downward sloping gradient of 
primary stimulus generalization gradually and spon- 
taneously develops; “this generalization gradient of 
reaction strength is a monotonic decreasing function 
of the magnitude of the differences between the 
conditioned stimulus and the unconditioned stimuli;”’ 
primary stimulus generalized conditioned reaction 
tendencies are more susceptible to experimental ex- 
tinction than are reactions actually conditioned to 
the response; systematic reinforcement of the condi- 
tioned stimulus, while systematically extinguishing 
one or more generalized stimuli, steepens the pri- 
mary stimulus generalization gradient; ‘stimulus 
intensity as such has a marked tendency to evoke 
reactions in the stimulus generalization situation;” 
evidence from several sources indicates that differen- 
tial reinforcement with simultaneous stimulus con- 
trast critically involving the dimension in question 
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is not a necessary precondition of primary stimulus 
generalization. 21 references—M. A. Tinker. 

189. Kendler, Howard H. (U. Colorado, Boulder.) 
An investigation of latent learning in a T-maze. 
J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1947, 40, 265-270.— 
“The present study examined the adequacy of 
Tolman’s non-reinforcement learning theory. A 
single choice T-maze was used in which the left 
alley (painted black) led to water while the right 
alley (unpainted) led to food. During the training 
trials six animals were thirsty but satiated for food 
while for four animals this motivational condition 
was reversed. All animals had equal experience with 
the contents of both goal boxes. During half of the 
test trials the motivation of the animals was shifted 
to the drive which remained satiated during the 
training trials. During the test trials all animals 
continued to choose the side which had led to the 
appropriate reward object during the training series. 
These results were contrary to the expected results 
as deduced from Tolman’s theory. They were in 
complete agreement with those of Spence and Lippitt 
and make less tenable the view that their results 
could be attributed to the poor differentiation be- 
tween the signs of the two choice alleys of their 
abstract. 


190. MacCorquodale, Kenneth. (U. Minnesota, 
Minneapolis.) An analysis of certain cues in the 
delayed response. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1947, 
40, 239-253.—The experiments of F. McCord, 
showing delayed reactions of up to 6 minutes in the 
rat, were repeated, using essentially the same ap- 
paratus and method. The results indicated that 
rats could perform delayed reactions up to the maxi- 
mum time used (4 minutes) at a level significantly 
above chance. One rat, the only animal tested with 
delays longer than 4 minutes, responded with 50% 
accuracy in a 4 choice situation after a delay of 10 
minutes. By controlling various factors of the situa- 
tion the writer obtained results which indicated 
“. . . no evidence that differentiation of the stimu- 
lus field by characterizing the response points by 
symbols will produce preferential response to any 
one of them, that any symbol is prepotent in eliciting 
correct responses, or that response will be to the 
symbol if this is moved in space during the delay.” 
The writer discusses the perceptual gestalt and the 
discrimination learning interpretations of the de- 
layed response, and concludes that the evidence 
favors the latter. 138 references.—L. J. O’ Kelly. 


191. Oppenheimer, Oscar. (Central. Michigan 
Coll. Education. Mt. Pleasant.) “T’ and time: a 
study in memory. Psychol. Rev., 1947, 54, 222-228. 
—The object is to contribute to a better under- 
standing of memory (1) by studying I and time 
which are its most conspicuous features and (2) with 
this as a basis, to help establish a concept of mind 
that presents the mind as a unique phenomenon. 
A philosophical discussion.— M. A. Tinker. 

192. Rubin-Rabson, Grace. (Indiana U. Exten., 
Fort Wayne, Ind.) Studies in the psychology of 

memorizing piano music. VIII: The inhibitory 


189-195 


influence of the same and of different degrees of 
learning. J. Musicol., 1947, 5, No. 1, 13-30.—‘‘The 
several degrees of learning showed no differences in 
proactive or in retroactive interference, whether 
preceded or followed by the same or by different 
degrees. All the first and second learnings of each 
pair taken together disclosed no interaction. The 
second learning was, therefore, an independent 
learning followed by rest. No superiority accrued 
to it on that account over a learning succeeded by 
work. There was no evidence of frustration due to 
incomplete learning, of fatigue, or of increasing 
adaptation to the experiment. Good evidence (ir- 
relevant to the experimental goal) exists that a 
learning distribution incorporating fewer trials in the 
first learning is, at least quantitatively, superior to a 
distribution which carries the learning further to- 
ward completion.” 22 references—P. R. Farns- 
worth. 


193. S er, Alice. (Canterbury Coll., Dac-wille, 
Ind.), & Kellogg, Winthrop N. (Indiana U., Bloom- 
ington.) The Tachberd conditioning curve. Amer. 
J. Psychol., 1947, 60, 321-334.—Using 60 women 
subjects in 6 groups of 10 each, the finger withdrawal 
response was conditioned using the buzz-shock tech- 
nique. Different time intervals for forward, back- 
ward and simultaneous conditioning were used. A 
single experimental session was used for each sub- 
ject. The backward conditioning group results are 
similar to those previously reported by Wolfle. 
Curves plotted in terms of fifths of the number 
training series trials indicate a process of extinction 
or decrement for the backward and simultaneous 
groups (combined) which is the reverse of curve for 
the forward group. It is concluded that “backward 
conditioning is apparently an entirely different 
phenomenon from forward conditioning.” Further 
analysis in terms of pseudo-conditioning, latency of 
the CR, and the reenforcing stimulus is presented.— 
S. C. Ericksen. 

194. Tolman, E. C., Ritchie, B. F., & Kalish, D. 
(U. California, Berkley.) Studies in spatial learning. 
V. Response learning vs. place learning by the non- 
correction method. J. exp. Psychol., 1947, 37, 285- 
292.—The non-correction method was used in train- 
ing rats on a simple elevated T-maze. 7 rats learned 
to make the same response to get to 2 different places 
less rapidly than 8 rats learned to make 2 different 
responses to get to the same place. After each group 
reached the criterion, the maze was rotated 90 
degrees. “The rats of the response-learning group 
made unhesitating correct turns on the critical trial 
after the rotation, but stopped about half way to- 
ward the goal and crept forward slowly to the food 
cup, seized a bit of food and ran towards the other 
end. . . . The rats of the place-learning group ran 
without hesitation to the ends of the arms of the T 
on the critical trial after rotation and showed no 
disruption. However, only some of the animals ran 
to the end designated as correct.”—D. W. Taylor. 


195. Wischner, George J. (State U. Iowa, Iowa 
City.) The effect of punishment on discrimination 
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in a non-correction situation. J. exp. 
Psychol., 1947, 37, 271-284.—“1. This experiment 
was designed to study the effert of electric shock on 
the acquisition of a visual discrimination habit 
when the S is prevented from correcting or with- 
drawing following a choice. 2. Three groups of 
white rats were trained to go to the lighted alley in a 
modified Yerkes-Watson discrimination box. A 
shock-right group received both shock and food for a 
response to the dark alley. A shock-wrong group 
was given food for responding to the lighted alle 
and a shock for responding to the dark alley. A 
third no-shock group received food for a correct 
choice and ‘nothing’ for an incorrect choice. . . . 3. 
The shock-wrong group was superior to the other two 
froupe in terms of both trials and errors. . . . 4. 
t is concluded that shock has a specific function 
with respect to the response that is punished. The 
animal very quickly builds up avoidance responses 
to the cues associated with shock. 5. These results 
are seemingly in conflict with the findings of other 
studies that shock administered anywhere after 
choice produces a general accelerating effect." 20 
references.—D. W. Taylor. 


[See also abstracts 30, 41, 143, 253, 353. ] 


THINKING AND IMAGINATION 


196. James, William. La corriente del pensa- 
miento. (The stream of thought.) Rev. Psicol. gen. 
apl., Madrid, 1946, 1, 173-213.—Translation of the 
chapter, ‘‘The steam of thought’’ from James’ Prin- 
ciples of Psychology. 


[See also abstract 19. ] 


INTELLIGENCE 


197. Brower, Daniel (New York U.) The rela- 
tion between intelligence and cardiovascular ac- 
tivity before and after visuo-motor conflict. J. 
genet. Psychol., 1947, 70, 233-235.—‘Forty-eight 
undergraduate students at New York University 
were given the Snoddy mirror-drawing task under 
the conditions of direct vision, mirror vision, and 
the blindfolded state, in that sequence. Before and 
after the experiment the blood pressure and pulse 
rate were determined. The intelligence quotient 
was determined through the use of the Wechsler- 
Bellevue Adult Intelligence Scale. . . . Tetrachoric 
correlations were computed between intelligence 
quotient and each of the following both pre-experi- 
mentally and post-experimentally: diastolic blood 
pressure, pulse pressure, and pulse rate. . . . The 
pre-experimental correlation for diastolic pressure 
was —.43; for post-experimental diastolic pressure, 
—.22. The pre-experimental correlation for pulse 
pressure was —.50; —.66 for the post-experimental 
correlation. The pre-experimental correlation for 
pulse rate was —.60; the post-experimental correla- 
tion was .15. . . ."—R. B. Ammons. 


198. Doll, Edgar A. (Training Sch., Vineland, 
N. J.) Note on the age placement of year-scale 


tests. J. consult. Psychol., 1947, 11, 144-147.—The 
author raises a number of questions, theoretical and 
statistical, on the age placement of year-scale tests. 
Until “these questions are harmoniously resolved 
there will continue to be both futile and misleadin 
work in this area of mental measurement.’’—S. G. 
Dulsky. 


199. Guetzkow, Harold, & Brozek, Josef. (U. 
Minnesota, Minneapolis.)  Intellective tests for 
longitudinal experiments on adults. Amer. J. 
Psychol., 1947, 60, 350-366.—A battery of 6 tests 
was assembled which could be practiced to plateau; 
equivalent test-forms were provided to avoid memo- 
rization of the test-responses. A description of the 
tests and data showing the amount of practice to 
establish and maintain performance on plateau 
levels is presented (using a total N of 47). The test- 
retest (between the 21st and 22nd administrations) 
correlations range from .77 to .95. There was no 
consistent or general shift in reliability with practice 
on the tests over the 7-month period. The 15 test 
intercorrelations based on data from the 21st trial, 
at plateau, range from —0.11 to 0.44. ‘“‘When the 
battery was administered to trained subjects under- 
going nutritional stresses, there was in general only 
slight disturbance of the intellective functions. In 
those cases where impairment was obtained, the 
number of tests was limited. This may be regarded 
as evidence, supporting the hypothesis of relatively 
independent ‘mental factors’.’’—S. C. Ericksen. 


200. Meili, Richard. Grundlegende Eigenschaften 
der Intelligenz. (Fundamental characteristics of 
intelligence.) Schweiz. Z. Psychol. Anwend., 1943, 2, 
166-175; 265-272.—The problem of the primitive 
characteristics of intelligence may be solved by a 
combination of the methods of psychological sub- 
jective analysis and mathematical factorial analysis. 
The results, reported without their statistical basis, 
may be stated in terms of the following factors of 
thinking: complexity, plasticity, totality, and fluid- 
ity —K. F. Muensinger. 


201. Pfeifer, Edward J. (Wisconsin Vocational 
Rehabilitation Program, Madison.) Mental measure- 
ment in an improved diagnosis. J. Rehabilit., 1947, 
13, No. 4, 28-30.—The use of intelligence tests 
(such as the Wechsler-Bellevue) in determining the 
general level of ability, as well as discovering apti- 
tudes is discussed.— L. Long. 


202. Piaget, Jean, & Inhelder, Barbel. (Rousseau 
Inst., Geneva, Switzerland.) Diagnosis of mental 
operations and theory of the intelligence. Amer. J. 
meni. Def., 1947, 51, 401-406—Metric scales of 
intelligence fall short of grasping the advance of 
mental activity with age, this being characterized by 
the integration of lower levels of ability into higher 
ones. The development of ability to handle various 
elements such as time, weight, volume, etc., are 
discussed and the evolution of the operational 
mechanisms described.— L. LeShan. 

203. Rabin, Albert I. (New Hampshire State 
Hosp., Concord.) Vocabulary and efficiency levels 
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as functions of age in the Babcock method. J. 
consult. Psychol., 1947, 11, 207-211.—Babcock test 
records of 404 psychiatric patients were analyzed. 
An obvious decrease of efficiency (as measured by 
Babcock’s Efficiency Index) with age, regardless of 
diagnosis, was noted. A slight tendency for vocabu- 
lary to increase with age was also noted. It is 
concluded that age norms for the Efficiency Index 
would increase the efficiency, value, and validity of 
the Babcock test.—S. G. Dulsky. 

204. Sappenfield, Bert R. (Montana State U., 
Missoula.) Rapid method for placement of Wechsler 
object assembly pieces. J. clin. Psychol., 1947, 3, 
301.—To facilitate the presentation of the object as- 
sembly test in the Bellevue-Wechsler Scale it is 
suggested that holes fitting the pieces be cut in a 

iece of cardboard. The pieces of the test are fitted 
into these holes in their proper positions before 
resentation and they can then be quickly released 
rom the cardboard on presentation to the subject.— 
L. B. Heathers. 

205. Sarason, Seymour B., & Potter, Elmer H. 
(Yale U., New Haven, Conn.) Color in the Ror- 
schach and Kohs block designs. J. consult. Psychol., 
1947, 11, 202—206.—Poor performance on the colored 
Kohs block designs is associated with the inability 
to respond constructively to the colored Rorschach 
cards. It is suggested that (1) the presence of color 
stimulates emotional reactions which interfere with 
the intellectual functioning, or (2) the presence of 
colors makes the visual grasp of figure-ground rela- 
tionships difficult and results in emotional reactions 
which make for inefficient intellectual functioning. — 
S. G. Dulsky. 

206. Skovgaard—Petersen, Kirsten. Cattell’s in- 
telligence tests. Psykol. Stud., 1945, Ser. i, 12 p. 
Raymond Cattell’s intelligence tests are discussed 
at length. Attention is paid to differences between 
linguistic and non-linguistic test material. The 
author concludes that the tests require more of 
intuition and psychological skill than Cattell seems 
to presume.— Fr. Fluge. 


[See “n° abstracts 34, 36, 303, 363, 373, 374, 422, 
426. 
PERSONALITY 


207. Bénassy, M., & Chauffard, C. Le test F de 
Cattell est-il un test objectif de tempérament? (Is 
the F test of Cattell an objective test of tempera- 
ment?) Année psychol., 1947, 43-44, 200—230.—The 
Cattell F Test was administered to 282 children (157 
boys and 145 girls) from 12-15 years of age and toa 
group of 231 adults from 19-40 years of age. The 
correlation between intelligence and the F Test was 
.32. Factorial analysis of the correlations of the sub- 
parts reveal the existence of a common factor which 
differs from the g-factor of Spearman. Comparisons 
of F Test results with self-evaluations indicate that 
the test is a valid objective indicator of tempera- 
ment.— F. C. Sumner. 


208. Coleman, William. (Ohio State U., Colum- 
bus.) The Thematic Apperception Test. I. Effect 


of recent experience. II. Some quantitative obser- 
vations. J. clin. Psychol., 1947, 3, 257-264——Two 
series of the 1943 TAT pictures, one given before 
and one after a movie, were given to 37 children 
between the ages of 8 and 15 years who were resi- 
dents in a temporary receiving home for dependent 
children. The movie did not appear to influence the 
children’s stories. The stories from these children 
were analyzed to find (1) the level of picture in- 
terpretation for different age levels, (2) those pic- 
tures which were most productive of happy, neutral, 
or unhappy plots and endings, (3) the relation be- 
tween the emotional tone of the plot and the emo- 
tional tone of the ending —L. B. Heathers. 


209. Davis, Clifford E. (Psychol. Clinic, Glenshaw 
Presbyterian Church, Glenshaw, Pa.) The Minne- 
sota Multiphasic Personality Inventory: a new 
method of scoring and analysis. J. clin. Psychol., 
1947, 3, 298-301.—To shorten the time required to 
score the MMPI the author reports in detail a sys- 
tem for marking the back of the card according to 
the scales on which the item carries weight. The 
cards can then be quickly sorted and counted, elimi- 
nating the need of recording atypical answers and 
using the scoring stencils— L. B. Heathers. 

210. Eysenck, H. J. Dimensions of personality. 
London: Kegan Paul, 1947. xi, 308 p. 25s.— 
This book is the result of a cooperative effort to 
discover the main dimensions of personality and to 
define them operationally by means of strict experi- 
mental quantitative procedures. About 40 distinct 
researches were carried out on some 10,000 normal 
and neurotic subjects by a research team of psy- 
chologists and psychiatrists at a war-time neurosis 
center. A theory of personality organization is 

roposed. A factor analysis was carried out on the 
intercorrelations of 39 trait ratings made by psy- 
chiatrists on 700 neurotic persons. A number of 
studies carried out on the physique and constitution 
of normals and neurotic subjects are reviewed. Abil- 
ity and efficiency are compared for neurotics and 
non-neurotics, hysterics and dysthymics. Various 
types of suggestibility are distinguished and an 
attempt is made to establish the relation between 
suggestibility and hypnosis. Various tests were 
developed and used to provide evidence for the 
theory that in the appreciation of art and in expres- 
sion through artistic creation certain personality traits 
are manifested. It is concluded that the researches 
have succeeded in isolating 2 main personality di- 
mensions and in discovering a series of tests which 
make possible quantitative investigations along these 
2 dimensions. 708-item bibliography.—M. Mercer. 


211. Fodor, Nandor. Varieties of castration. 
Amer. Imago, 1947, 4, 32-48.—Castration is defined 
as “‘a self-imposed injuring, or impairing of function, 
of parts of the body that lend themselves to sexual 
representation.” A number of dreams are presented 
which, “while apparently revealing castration in- 
juries, present a cover situation for the much deeper 
trauma of birth.” It is concluded that “all sexual 
traumata mobilize the trauma of birth. Just as all 
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fears ultimately nest in the fear of death, so do all 
sexual injuries trail back . . . to birth... ."-—-W. 
A. Varvel. 

212. Gulde, Carl J., (V. A. Guidance Center, 
Duluth, Minn.), & Roy, Howard L. A note on the 
scoring of the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality 
Inventory. J. consult. Psychol., 1947, 11, 221-222.— 
A method is described for scoring the MMPI which 
makes possible, without the use of IBM, Hollerith, 
or Keysort equipment, and in a shorter time than 
has been claimed for other scoring methods, a means 
of getting the scores from the instrument onto the 
profile sheet ready for interpretation. This method 
does not provide a record of responses to each of the 
items.— S. G. Dulsky. 

213. Henry, William Earl. An exploration of the 
validity and usefulness of the thematic apperception 
technique in the study of culture-personality rela- 
tions. Chicago, Ill.: The University of Chicago 
Library, Dep. of Photographic Reproduction. 1947. 
—Positive film copy of a University of Chicago 


. Ph.D. thesis, 1944. 


214. Jung, C[arl]G. Psychologie und Alchemie. 
(Psychology and alchemy.) Ziirich: Rascher, 1944. 
Pp. 696.—Jung’s aim is the achievement of totality 
in a personality. His concern in the present book 
is with the contributions which religious forces and 
dream analysis can make to such an aim.—KXK. F. 
Muensinger. 

215. Moor, Paul. Halt und Haltschwiche. Eine 
heilpadagogische Betrachtung. (Steadiness and un- 
steadiness. A therapeutic discussion.) Schweiz. Z. 
Psychol. Anwend,, 1942, 1, 36-50.—A study of the 
factors which contribute to the formation of a steady 
and balanced character—K. F. Muensinger. 


216. Morgenthaler, Walter. Zur Psychologie des 
Zeichnens. (The psychology of drawing.) Schweiz. 
Z. Psychol. Anwend., 1942, 1, 102-108.—An analysis 
of the freehand drawings of two children and two 
psychotic adults —K. F. Muensinger. 


217. Pulver, Max. Die Bedeutung der Spal- 
tungen im Seelenleben. (The significance of disso- 
ciations in mental life.) Schweiz. Z. Psychol. An- 
wend., 1943, 2, 194-199.—Dissociations should be 
studied in normal as well as abnormal people in order 
to grasp the essence of personality-—K. F. Muen- 
singer. 

218. Rabin, A. L, & Sanderson, M. H. (New 
Hampshire State Hosp., Concord.) An experimental 
inquiry into some Rorschach procedures. J. clin. 
Psychol., 1947, 3, 216-225.—To determine the effect 
of order of presentation on the Rorschach, half of 
34 student nurses were given the test in the usual 
order and then in the reversed order; the other half 
of the group were given the test first in the reversed 
and then in the regular order. Card I was the only 
card much affected by the change in order; in the 
reverse order the number of responses given to it 
decreased and its initial reaction time increased. In 
the reverse order, form quality is somewhat less 
good and S, M sum C, and P are all used slightly less 


Sepia than in the regular order. There is a 
slight tendency for S’s to use the D and Dd approach 
rather than the W : D : Dd approach in the reverse 
order. Some cards appear objectively more difficult 
and others objectively less productive than others in 
spite of the order of presentation. On the whole, 
changes from test to retest with a 2 month interval 
between tests seemed to cause greater change in 
score than the change in order of presentation.— 
L. B. Heathers. 


219. Schaer, K. F. Blutgruppe, Charakter, Kon- 
stitution. (Blood type, character, constitution.) 
Schweiz. Z. Psychol. Anwend., 1942, 1, 75-80.—A 
statistical study of the relation of bleod types to 
Kretschmer’s constitutional types and to character 
in 1000 recruits—XK. F. Muenszinger. 


220. Wekstein, Louis. (Calvin Coolidge College, 
Boston, Mass.) X-raying the personality: an inter- 
pretative evaluation of the two projective techniques. 
Set. Mon., N. Y., 1947, 65, 133-142.—The use of 
the Rorschach and Murray’s Thematic Appercep- 
tion Test in studying personality are discussed in 
conjunction with the significance and scoring of the 
different kinds of responses evoked.—E. Girden. 


221. Zulliger, Hans. Der Behn-Rorschach-Test. 
(The Behn-Rorschach test.) Schweiz. Z. Psychol. 
Anwend., 1942, 1, 93-102.—The author attempts to 
justify Behn’s construction of a parallel test series 
for the Rorschach cards and discusses other related 
questions.—K. F. Muensinger. 


[See also abstracts 35, 205, 248, 309, 310, 314, 
340, 349, 402, 410. ] 


AESTHETICS 


222. Lowery, H. (S. W. Essex Technical Coill., 
London, England.) Psychology and musical criti- 
cism. J. Musicol., 1947, 5, No. 1, 40—57.—Although 
many musicians have complained that psychologists 
experimenting in music write solely in terms of cog- 
nitive elements, it is here demonstrated that musical 
critics and other musical authorities write in similar 
vein.—P. R. Farnsworth. 


223. Shipley, Walter C., Dattman, Priscilla E., & 
Steele, Barbara A. (Wheaton Coll., Norton, Mass.) 
The influence of size on preferences for rectangular 
proportion in children and adults. J. exp. Psychol., 
1947, 37, 333-336.—“Two groups of Ss—100 chil- 
dren and 100 adults (women college students)— 
ranked 12 cardboard rectangles on the basis of 
aesthetic preference. The rectangles, which ranged 
in width-length ratio from .25 to .75, by steps of .10, 
comprised two series, one constant in length (2 in.), 
and the other, constant in area (2.82 sq. in.). 
Curves for the two groups and the two series, 
plotted in terms of median preference rank, showed 
the following: 1. The curves for the constant-length 
series were very similar to those reported by Thomp- 
son. Except for an initial dip, the curve for the 
children showed a steady increase in preference for 
the wider rectangles, while that for the adults showed 
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an increase only up to the width-length ratio .65 
(approximately the ‘golden section’), and then a 
marked decrease. 2. The curves for the constant- 
area series showed the same general trends as those 
for the constant length, but to a strikingly less ex- 
tent. 3. The divergence between the several curves 
was such as to suggest a differential effect of the size 
factor, with the children inclining toward the larger, 
and the adults, toward the more medium-sized 
rectangle for any given width-length ratio.”—D. W. 
Taylor. 


DEVELOPMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY 


224. Bernard, Jack, & Sontag, Lester W. (Fels 
Research Institute, Antioch Coll., Yellow Springs, O.) 
Fetal reactivity to tonal stimulation: a preliminary 
report. J. genet. Psychol., 1947, 70, 205-210.— 
“Our experimental procedure involved the weekly 
presentation of tonal stimulation to gravida during 
the last 24 months of pregnancy. . . . Fetal cardiac 
change was used as an index of fetal reactivity. 
. . The frequencies used ranged from 20—12,000 
dv/sec, and were varied systematically. . . ."" Data 
are presented on 73 stimulations of 3 subjects. “‘The 
experimental data presented here indicate that the 
human fetus in utero is capable of perceiving a wide 
range of tones. . . .”—R. B. Ammons. 


[See also abstract 86. ] 


CHILDHOOD AND ADOLESCENCE 


225. Antonov, A. N. Children born during the 
siege of Leningrad in 1942. J. Pediat., 1947, 30, 
250-259.—From the records of the Department for 
the Newborn of the Leningrad State Pediatric 
Institute it is seen that during the particularly 
severe hunger period in the first half of 1942 still- 
births rose to twice the normal figure and 41.2 per 
cent of the births were premature. The birth weight 
of children was 500 to 600 gm. less than normal, and 
infant mortality was unusually high. The develop- 
ment of the fetus and the vitality of the neonate is 
affected by severe quantitative and qualitative 
hunger of the mother.—M. C. Templin. 

226. Antonov, A. N. (State Pediatric Inst., 
Leningrad, U.S.S.R.) Physiology and pathology 
of the newborn ; bibliography of the material for the 
period 1930-1940. Monogr. Soc. Res. Child De- 
velopm., 1947, 10, No. 2, ix, 217 p. (Serial No. 4.).— 
This exhaustive bibliography is classified in 38 cate- 
gories of which birth injuries, nervous system, organs 
of the senses, eye, ear, and premature infants are of 
particular significance in psychology. The entries 
include reference to abstracts and summaries pub- 
lished elsewhere.—C. M. Louttit. 

227. Conn, Jacob H., & Kanner, Leo. (Johns 
Hopkins Hosp., Baltimore, Md.) Children’s aware- 
ness of sex differences. J. Child Psychiat., 1947, 1, 
3-57.—200 children (128 boys, 72 girls) between 
ages 4 and 12 were studied to determine the de- 
velopment of their sex awareness and sex attitudes. 


During play interviews stenographic records were 
taken. Information was also collected from parents. 
150 children noted inequalities of clothing; 116, 
genital differences; 93, tonsorial distinctions; 44, 
urination posture; 9 referred to breasts and nipples. 
Hair distinctions were observed at 4 years, clothes 
at 5, strength and bodily configuration at 8, and 
gaitat9. The average child accepted the experiment 
tranquilly. The children’s ‘“‘sex vocabulary” is in- 
cluded with a discussion of the development of 
“modesty.” —P. S. de Q. Cabot. 


228. Dorkey, Margaret, & Amen, Elisabeth W. 
(Wheaton Coll., Norton, Mass.) A continuation 
study of anxiety reactions in y children by 
means of a projective technique. Genet. Psychol. 
Monogr., 1947, 35, 139-183.—A series of pictures 
designed to elicit anxiety reactions were presented 
to 24 preschool children. As in an earlier study (19: 
837) the child’s face in each picture was left blank and 
the experimental subject was asked to select either 
a happy or a sad face to complete the picture. In 
the series of 14 pictures presented to boys the central 
figure was a boy; in the other series the central figure 
was a girl. Both sets of materials presented situa- 
tions that were familar to the children and covered 
such experiences as adjustment to routines, child- 
child, and child-adult relationships. The reliability 
of this test, as determined by odd-even correlation, 
was .95. “Rho for the retest correlation, .22, shows 
that the test is sensitive to changes that have oc- 
curred in the child’s thinking and feeling.” A corre- 
lation of .59 was found between test results and 
teacher ratings. The frequency of anxiety reactions 
appeared to increase with age. The area of greatest 
anxiety for the majority of these children was in 
child-child relationships. Individual protocols for 
six children are presented. 24 references.—G. G. 
Thompson. 

229. Ferré, André. (Ecole Normale, Paris.) 
Manuel de psychologie de l’enfant; lecons et ex- 
ercices pratiques. (Manual of: child psychology; 
lessons and practical exercises.) Paris: Société 
Universitaire d’ Editions et de Librairie, 1946. 260 p. 
—tThis is a laboratory manual and workbook for a 
course in child psychology. Each of the 23 lessons 
consists of interpretative and expository discussion, 
suggestions for further reading, laboratory exercises, 
proposed research problems, and topics for discus- 
sion. The following subjects in child psychology are 
thus covered: physical growth, language, sensory 
activity, perception, development of self-awareness, 
mental structure, mental age, attention, memory, 
imagination, grief and pleasure, emotions, tempera- 
mental (personal) tendencies, altruistic tendencies, 
intellectual tendencies (curiosity and love of truth), 
the esthetic sentiment, moral feelings, elementary 
forms of activity (spontaneous movements, reflexes 
and instincts), habit, will, character, and the philo- 
sophical interest of child psychology.— N. L. Gage. 

230. Gesell, Arnold. (Yale U., New Haven, 
Conn.), & Amatruda, Catherine S. Developmental 

; normal and abnormal child development. 
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Clinical methods and tric applications. (2nd 
rev. ed.) New York: Paul B. Hoeber, 1947. xvi, 
496 p. $7.50.—Enlarged by some 50 pages, this 
revised edition (see 15: 4836) adds new case ma- 
terials, new material on such problems as the Rh 
factor and EEG findings. New sections deal with 
the premature (“fetal”) infant and problems of 
child adoption.— L. J. Stone. 

231. Gesell, Arnold, & Ames, Louise B. (Yale 
U., New Haven, Conn.) The development of handed- 
ness. J. genet. Psychol., 1947, 70, 155-175.—"“This 
study is based on periodic observations of a small 
group of normal infants and children, with ages 
ranging up to 10 years or more and with special 
emphasis on the first year of life. Cinema records of 
behavior elicited by the Yale developmental ex- 
amination procedures, supplied comparable and 
consecutive data at lunar month intervals for the 
first 60 weeks and at scattered intervals later. These 
records and supplementary stenographic protocols 
were subjected to detailed analysis... .” Fairly 
consistent trends are shown in the 5 tables and 3 
figures. Age level summaries indicate a gradual 
but by no means simple development of laterality. 
16 references.— R. B. Ammons. 

232. Gesell, Arnold, & Ames, Louise B. (Yale 
U., New Haven, Conn.) The infant’s reaction to his 
mirror image. J. genet. Psychol., 1947, 70, 141-154. 
—Detailed cinema records were made of the reac- 
tions of a number of infants to a mirror. 10 or more 
of these records were available at 12 lunar-month 
intervals from 16 through 60 weeks of age, with com- 
plete records over the entire age range for 7 children. 
Analysis disclosed some 60 behavioral items, for 
which percentage frequencies are given to show age 
trends. The trends are further summarized in a 
series of 12 composite age portraits. It is shown that 
the scope of the infant’s responses increases with 
age, starting with eyes and extending gradually to 
other parts of the body. The area of regard expands, 
there is an increasing perception of depth and dis- 
tance, and a growing social awareness. Finer co- 
ordinations develop.—R. B. Ammons. 

233. Goust, Francois. L’adolescent dans le 
monde contemporain. (The adolescent in the con- 
temporary world.) Paris: Bloud & Gay, 1946. 
224 p.—The first part, on the “interior drama”’ of 
the adolescent, contains 3 chapters dealing, respec- 
tively, with the biological problem of puberty, the 
psychological problem of puberty, and the incarna- 
tion of the man. The second part, on the “social 
drama” of the adolescent, contains 6 chapters dealing 
with the responsibility of society for the shortcom- 
ings of the adolescent, the future of the family, the 
school and the adolescent, the city and the adoles- 
cent, the metaphysics of the modern world and, 
finally, with the need for personal and societal in- 
tegration through cultivation of the spiritual way 
of life-— N. L. Gage. 

234. Hopkins, J. W. ( National Research Labora- 
tory, Ottawa, Canada.) Height and weight of Ottawa 
elementary school children of two socio-economic 


strata. Hum. Biol., 1947, 19, 68-82.—Height and 
weight measurements of 5,233 six to 12 year-old 
children were selected from medical records of 6 
public schools in Ottawa for the years 1933-35, 
1938-40, 1940-45. Cases were selected on the basis 
of racial homogeneity and differential socio-eco- 
nomic status (professional vs. tradesman). Statis- 
tical analyses show that (1) the slight increase in 
average height and weight from 1933 to 1945 was 
first detectable among upper-class children; (2) 
the average difference between the 2 groups ex- 
ceeded 1 inch in height and 3 pounds in weight; (3) 
variability in individual height and weight showed 
no consistent trend, although it increased with age 
and weight, was more variable in girls, and in the 
“better off’’ class; (4) as stature increased, the 
wealthier children, on the average, became progres- 
sively heavier as compared with the poorer children 
of the same height.— L. A. Pennington. 

235. Howard, Ruth W. (6119 South Vernon Ave., 
Chicago 37, Ill.) The developmental history of a 
group of triplets. J. genet. Psychol., 1947, 70, 191- 
204.—‘‘The present study is based on questionnaire 
data concerning 229 sets of triplets and a more de- 
tailed examination of 29 sets. The preponderance 
of females in the group is in accordance with the sex 
ratio for multiple births. The majority of the trip- 
lets are from the lower socio-economic groups, the 
fathers of 54 per cent being farmers.’’ In general, 
triplets have older parents, occur in larger families 
and in families with a history of other multiple 
births, are prematurely born, fall slightly below 
anthropometric norms, and show a developmental 
lag. 25 references.—R. B. Ammons. 

236. Jackson, R. L., & Kelly, Helen G. Growth 
of children with diabetes mellitus in relationship to 
level of control of the disease. J. Pediat., 1946, 29, 
316-328.—The growth of 134 juvenile diabetics was 
observed for a period of 5 years. The growth of these 
children, evaluated against the Iowa City Growth 
Charts, tended to be normal or accelerated. For 
children under 10 the level of control of the disease 
is related to growth: those with good-to-excellent 
control are more likely to be accelerated in growth 
than those with poor or fair diabetic control. The 
growth of children over 10 is less predictable. Early 
and complete management of the disease tends to 
prevent retardation in growth and development.— 
M. C. Templin. 

237. Jersild, Arthur T. (Columbia U., New York.) 
Child psychology. (3rd ed.) New York: Prentice- 
Hall, 1947. Pp. xi + 623. $5.00.—This edition 
attempts to bring the one of 1940 up to date. Al- 
though the formal organization of the book is much 
the same as before, more adequate account is taken 
of the “interplay between forces in the growing 
organism and the impact of various aspects of de- 
velopment upon each other;” more attention is 
drawn to the “question as to what a child’s overt 
behavior reveals about his private thoughts and 
feelings; and more consideration is given ‘‘to the 
influence of the cultural environment and the atti- 
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tudes of others on a child’s behavior and adjust- 
ment.”” Built chiefly upon the findings of research 
studies, the book’s 16 chapters deal with: beginnings 
of behavior; some general characteristics of develop- 
ment; some aspects of living and learning in infancy 
and early childhood; motor development; develop- 
ment of social behavior (2); feeling and emotion (2); 
language development; the growth of understanding 
(2); children’s make-believe, dreams, and other 
imaginative activities; children’s ideals, morals, and 
religion; children’s interests; the growth and predic- 
tion of intelligence; and personality and problems 
of adjustment. Up-to-date bibliographies are in- 
cluded for each chapter. (See 8: 1404, 15: 596.)— 
J. L. Gewirts. 


238. Kerpel-Fronius, E. Infantile mortality in 
Budapest in the year 1945. J. Pediat., 1947, 30, 
244-249.—In the Children’s Clinic of the University 
of Budapest in 1945, 46 per cent of the infants under 
one year admitted died as compared with a prewar 
rate of approximately 20 per cent. About ten times 
as many infants died from diarrhea and five times 
as many from malnutrition as in 1942. There was 
no substantial increase in deaths due to respiratory 
infections. In 1945 about 26 per cent of the infants 
were below normal in nutrition; in 1942 about 10 
per cent. The increase in infant mortality is con- 
sidered more a social and financial than a medical 
problem.—M. C. Templin. 

239. Mann, A. W., Dreizen, S., Spies, T. D., & 
Pyle, S. Idell. The determination of status and 
progress in children with nutritive failure. J. 
Pediat., 1947, 31, 161-171.—47 children from 5 to 
17 years with a history of previous or existing nutri- 
tional disease were compared over a period of two 
years with 47 children from 5 to 14.5 years free from 
deficiency disease, to determine the extent to which 
the growth of children is affected by nutritive failure. 
At least 4 examinations were made yearly and none 
of the children in the experimental group received 
vitamins, minerals, or supplemental dietary therapy. 
Growth was plotted on the Wetzel Grid. The 
children with nutritional disease showed instability 
of up-channel progress on the grid. The study sug- 
gests the desirability of supplementing the auxdrome 
with other devices such as X-ray for the measure- 
ment of rate of growth.—M. C. Templin. 

240. Meyer, Edith. Psychological considerations 
in a group of children with poliomyelitis. /. Pediat., 
1947, 31, 34-40.—A group of 52 children with 
poliomyelitis varying in age from 18 months to 14 
years were followed by regular interviews and psy- 
chological examinations for a period of 3 years. 
Poliomyelitis tends to produce interference with 
normal mental and emotional development. Among 
the children who made a complete recovery from the 
motor effects of the disease problem behavior was 
frequent at all ages. Of those patients whose motor 
disability required prolonged hospitalization and 
orthopedic care the children under 5 were found to 
have irregular mental development, retarded speech 
development, and difficulty in comprehension of 
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object relationships; those over 5 showed varying 
symptoms from short attention span, difficulty in 
concentration and learning to emotional fragility. 
These symptoms tended to recede although they 
were discernable for several years. Recommenda- 
tions which emphasize greater attention to psycho- 
logical factors are made for the care of these children. 
—M. C. Templin. 

241. Norval, M. A. Relationship of weight and 
length of infants at birth to the age at which they 
begin to walk. J. Pediat., 1947, 30, 676-679.—The 
relations of birth length and weight to age of walk- 
ing was studied in 194 infants, 99 boys and 95 girls. 
There was no significant difference in the age of walk- 
ing of the boys (11.97 mos.) and the girls (11.84 mos.). 
No relationship was found between age of walking 
and birth weight (r = — .09). The lo onger babies 
tend to walk earlier (ry = — on. When the rela- 
tionship to the length and weight combined was in- 
vestigated, it was found that for infants of the same 
weight and increase of one inch in length was asso- 
ciated with a mean decrease of 22 days in mean 
walking age. For infants of the same length an 
increase of one pound was associated with a mean 
increase of 8 days in age of walking alone.—M. C. 
Templin. 

242. Odlum, Doris M. Psychological effects of 
the war on British children. J. Amer. med. Wom. 
Ass., 1947, 2, 172-177.—The large scale evacuation 
of children from London and other English cities 
was carried out in school groups with teachers in 
charge. A number of the evacuated children pre- 
sented problems in billeting because of the existence 
of various types of behavior problems. The evacua- 
tion itself produced further problems in a number of 
children apparently related to separation from 
parents, feeling of insecurity and uncertainty, 
anxiety and fear for themselves and parents, and 
among older girls a certain amount of sex delinquency 
due to inadequate supervision. Certain postwar 
problems affecting British children are also dis- 
cussed.— F. C. Sumner. 

243. Sears, Robert R. (U. Jowa, Iowa City). 
Child psychology. In Dennis, W., Current trends in 
psychology. (see 22: 3), 50-74.—Research in child 
psychology has been topographic and normative, 
but there is currently greater recognition of the need 
for systematic generalization both as a guide for, 
and result of, research. The interest for the future 
will be in research which gives emphasis “to the 
discovery of general principles about variables that 
relate to molar behavior in its social setting.” This 
direction of interest is significant both for theory 
and for application in the practical area of child 
welfare. 17 reierences.—C. M. Louttit. 

244. Smith, Clement A. Effects of maternal un- 
dernutrition upon the newborn infant in Holland 
(1944-45). J. Pediat., 1947, 30, 229-243.—The 

eneralized undernutrition in Rotterdam and The 

ague during the winter of 1944-45 was reficcted 
in the decrease of birth weights and to a lesser ex- 
tent in the decrease in birth length of infants. Dur- 
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ing the period of low food supply, about 50 per cent 
of the women were amenorrheic and probably in- 
fertile. Stillbirths and neonatal mortality were not 
increased. With the restoration of the maternal 
food supply, birth weight and length returned to 
previous normal levels.—M. C. Templin. 

245. Strickland, Ruth G. (/ndiana U., Blooming- 
ton.) The language and mental development of 
children. Bull. Sch. Educ. Ind. Univ., 1947, 23, 
No, 2. 31 p.—This bulletin is a summarization of 
the thoughts and studies of students of language and 
child development with regard to the function, de- 
velopment, and effect of language upon the lives and 
personalities of children. Throughout, the author 
points out implications of the studies to teaching 
and guidance. Among the topics considered are 
those dealing with the relation between language 
and thought, the development of language power, 
the personal and social aspects of language, and the 
function of language in the development of apprecia- 
tions, attitudes, and ideals. 62-item bibliography.— 
A. S. Artley. 

246. Strother, C. R. Developing personality. 
Crippled Child, 1947, 25, No. 2, 18-19; 29.—In 
order to develop constructive attitudes and a whole- 
some personality, there must be complete emotional 
acceptance of the child by the parents, the child's 
relationship to the parents must provide emotional 
security, he must develop a feeling of self-respect 
and participation in his relations with other people, 
he must develop self-confidence in his relations with 
his physical environment, and he must develop a 
constructive philosophy.—G. S. Speer. 

247. Weinfeld, Gustave F. Self-demand feeding 
and indulgence in early infancy. J. Pediat., 1947, 
30, 203-207.—The author holds that self-demand 
feeding regimes provide security for a child. This 
security is of great value for later emotional learning 
since the frustration and denial associated with 
training can better be accepted by the older child 
who feels secure—M. C. Templin. 


[See also abstracts 179, 261, 332, 333, 337, 339, 343, 
398, 444, 454. ] 


MATURITY AND OLD AGE 


248. Gray, Horace. (Stanford U., Sch. Med., San 
Francisco, Calif.) Psychological types and changes 
with age. J. clin. Psychol., 1947, 3, 273-277.—“In a 
sample of 500 males and 500 females Jung's psycho- 
logical types were examined for age-changes in suc- 
cessive five-year age groups.”’ These subjects had 
been given the author's questionnaire as subjects in 
previous experiments; they varied in age from 10—60. 
Using the cross-sectional approach, it was found that 
the frequency of extroversion, of the use of feeling- 
function in judgment, and of the use of intuition- 
function in perceiving tended to decrease as age 
increased.— L. B. Heathers. 

249. Kuh, Clifford. (Permanente Foundation Hosp., 
Oakland, Calif.) Geriatrics in industrial medicine. 
Yale J. Biol. Med., 1947, 19, 697-706.—"“This dis- 
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cussion has considered some of the sociomedical 
aspects of aging, the prejudices against the employ- 
ment of older persons, their medical care, their 
lacement in industry, and what we can expect 
rom the aged.”—A. C. Hoffman. 

250. Mackintosh, J. M. (U. London, England.) 
Child guidance in old age. Lancet, 1947, 252, 659- 
660.—Adequate preparation for old age and psycho- 
logical care of the aged is urged.—A. C. Hoffman. 


[See also abstracts 96, 133, 136, 199, 203. ] 
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251. Brinkmann, Donald. Das Geriicht als 
massenpsychologisches Phainomen. (Rumor as a 
phenomenon of mass psychology.) Schweiz. Z. 
Psychol. Anwend., 1943, 2, 200-212; 272—283.—In 
rumor one has to distinguish between its exciting 
causes and its actual forms.—K. F. Muenszinger. 


252. Curle, Adam. (Oxford U., England.) Tran- 
sitional communities and social re-connection; a 
follow-up study of the civil resettlement of British 
prisoners of war. Part I. Hum. Relat., 1947, 1, 
42-68.—As a result of the increasing number of 
returning prisoners of war and recall of the problems 
of World War I, POW resettlement units to mediate 
the return to civilian life were established in 1945 
in various parts of the Kingdom. This study reports 
a follow-up of 50 cases who had been to a Civilian 
Resettlement Unit and 100 who had not, with 40 
families living in the same area acting as a control 
group, i.e. civilian norms of adjustment. The con- 
cept of ‘‘Desocialisation’” was central to the study, 
the problems of the pilots being laid to the degree 
to which they had departed from pre-war or civilian 
norms of social adjustment. The CRU’s were de- 
signed to present transitional training facilities so 
that old and new social roles might be taken up 
without the obligatory character of army life. This 
was accomplished by making attendance completely 
voluntary and encouraging an increase in control 
over unit activities by the returned POW’s.* The 
behavioral changes are characterized as the replace- 
ment of apathy, fear, hostility toward society and 
anxious reJiance on army authority by independence 
coupled with an increased understanding of society's 
needs and demands.—R. A. Littman. 

253. Greenberg, Bernard. (Roosevelt Coll., Chi- 
cago, Ill.) Some relations between territory, social 
hierarchy, and leadership in the green sunfish 
(Lepomis cyanellus). Physiol. Zoél., 1947, 20, 267- 
299.—Of 44 groups of 4 sunfish, each observed for 
19-25 days in small, bare aquaria, 27 developed and 
maintained for long periods (8-25 days) stable ag- 
gression hierarchies complicated with ‘incipient’ 
or ‘partial’ territoriality. In the remaining 17 groups 
two or more almost equally aggressive fish establish 
and defended stable territories with the other fish in 
the group as subordinates whose presence apparently 
lessened tension among the territory-holding fish. 
Evidence indicates that dominance is correlated with 
maleness, larger size, and the effects of conditioning. 
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In a simple conditioning maze situation the domi- 
nant fish led in 47% of the trials, and the learnin 
time of grouped fish was less than that of isolat 
fish. 41 references.—A. C. Hoffman. 

254. Jennings, Helen H. (Sociometric Inst., New 
York.) dership and sociometric choice. Sociom- 
etry, 1947, 10, 32-49.—The author reviews her 1937 
study of over 400 girls at the New York State Train- 
ing School to determine the relation between choice- 
status and individual behavior at the time of choice. 
Behavioral data are based on council elections, ob- 
servations, housemothers’ reports and reports of 
reasons for choice. ‘‘Thus it appears that the under- 
chosen show in common many varieties of behaviors 
the effect of which may tend to separate and draw 
individuals apart rather than to bring them together. 
The average-chosen show somewhat less than half 
as great an incidence of such behaviors, and about 
twice as great an incidence of behaviors the effect 
of which may tend to bring individuals into con- 
structive relationship with one another. Further, 
in the very behaviors in which the average-chosen 
outrank the under-chosen, the over-chosen in turn 
are found to exceed the average citizen by approxi- 
mately twice as great an incidence. And in those 
behaviors which ‘make new events happen’ or ‘en- 
large the kind and extent of activity’ the over- 
chosen surpass the average citizen by over four times 
as great an incidence.”—V. Nowlis. 


255. Jennings, Helen H. (Sociometric Inst., New 
York.) Sociometric differentiation in the psyche- 
ae and the sociogroup. Sociometry, 1947, 10, 

1-—79.—The author again reviews her 1937 study of 
over 400 girls at Beacon and now examines the data 
obtained for choices of companions for leisure and 
recreation time. They reveal “groups where so- 
ciometric structure is based in strictly private 
criterion which is totally personal in nature (psyche 
group)”; these groups are contrasted with those dis- 
covered when choices are based on a “‘social cri- 
terion,’’ such as working or living together.—V. 
Nowhis. 

256. Lewin, Kurt. Frontiers in group dynamics: 
concept, method and reality in social science; 
social equilibria and social change. Hum. Relat., 
1947, 1, 5-41.—This posthumous article is an in- 
sistence on the need for theoretical formulation to 
vitalize social science and a review of the rapid prog- 
ress being made. 3 objectives are dominant, the 
integration of the social sciences, shift from con- 
cern with “social bodies to dynamic problems of 
changing group life” and the development of “new 
instruments and techniques of social research.” 
After a discussion of the ‘reality of social phenom- 
ena’”’ and a brief survey of topological concepts, the 
main topic is introduced, ‘‘quasi-stationary equilibria 
in group life and the problem of social change.” 
Various phenomena such as aggression, factory 
production, ability, bond redemption, and group 
decisions are considered as the result of interacting 
force fields. None of the above activities can be 
explained in terms of itself but only in terms of the 


operation of various processes which fluctuate as a 
function of basic forces and tensions. At any given 
time, however, these forces are at a particular stage 
of equilibrium so that it is possible to cut into the 
flux of events. The analytic concept of “phase 
space”’ which is ‘‘a system of coordinates, each corre- 
sponding to different amounts of intensities of one 
‘property’ is utilized to obviate the problem of a 
comprehensive description of the total fieid at any 
given time. 30 references.—R. A. Littman. 


257. MacLeod, Robert B. (McGill U., Montreal, 
Canada.) The phenomenological approach to social 
psychology. Psychol. Rev., 1947, 54, 193-210.—It 
is believed that the social psychologist can profit by 
noting recent developments in the psychology of 
perception, since in some respects social psychology 
today resembles the psychology of perception 35 
years ago. At that time the systematic application 
of the phenomenological method released the psy- 
chology of perception from its traditional bonds and 
started it on a newand fertile course. It is suggested 
that an attempt should be made to apply an analog- 
ous method to social problems. Discussion is con- 
cerned with phenomenology in the psychology of 
perception, implicit assumptions in social psycho- 
logical thinking, and sample problems for a social 
phenomenology. It is noted that the phenomeno- 
logical method in social psychology can never be 
more than an approach to a scientific inquiry. The 
immediate need is for improved methods of observa- 
tion. The full implications of the suggested approach 
for social psychological theory can become clear only 
as investigation proceeds. 11 references.—M. A. 
Tinker. 

258. Moreno, J. L. (Sociometric Inst., New York.) 
The social atom and death. Sociometry, 1947, 10, 
80-84.—Discourse regarding the social atom (an 
individual and the people, near or distant, to whom 
he is emotionally related at the time) and its change 
as members die. Therapeutic implications are indi- 
cated.—V. Nowlts. 

259. Naylor, R. H., Kern, W. B., Luper, J. R., & 
Chapla, B. C. (Command and General Staff Coli., 
Fort Leavenworth, Kans.) Analytical study on 
leadership instruction. Milit. Rev., Ft Leavenworth, 
1947, 27, No. 2, 9-20.—A student committee at the 
Command and Staff College has attempted ‘‘to de- 
termine the effectiveness of present methods of 
training in leadership and to recommend improve- 
ments if any.”” Defining military leadership in terms 
of ability to arouse, control, mould and direct the 
minds of their followers ‘‘through the exertion of the 
moral forces of character . . . sustaining the con- 
fidence thus won with good generalship which is 
solely the result of mental processes and which 
develop through the leader’s career as he progresses 
in experience and responsibility.”” Having defined 
leadership, the committee came to the conclusion 
that many of the wartime efforts to produce leader- 
ship in newly created commanders were of little 
avail. Facilities and personnel for training in leader- 
ship were inadequate. There is a recommended plan 
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for the future conduct of leadership training in 
civilian life, in pre-commission schools, officer's 
schools, and in unit training.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 


260. Newcomb, Theodore M. U. Michigan, Ann 
Arbor.) Autistic hostility and social reality. Hum. 
Relat., 1947, 1, 69-86.—The thesis of this paper is 
that “‘the likelihood that a persistently hostile atti- 
tude will develop varies with the degree to which the 
perceived inter-personal relationship remains au- 
tistic, its privacy maintained by some sort of bar- 
riers to communication.” The initial discussion 
indicates the extent to which therapy is essentially 
a breaking down of barriers to communication 
through the technique of socializing personal diffi- 
culties. The frustration-aggression hypothesis is 
accepted, and the hostile impulses so generated may 
become hostile attitudes when directed against 
another person. This hostility is perpetuated by a 
frame of reference which bars further intercourse. 
The autism may be idiosyncratic or be socially 
shared but, in either case, the “insulation” of the 
person from the object of hostility maintains the 
antagonism. Elimination of negative attitudes thus 
requires breaking down restrictive forces and the 
technique used must fit the situation though stress is 
placed on activity vs. passivity (doing reconciliatory 
acts rather than simply receiving information) as 
preferred behavior for one having antagonisms. 34 
references.—R. A. Litiman. 


261. Reader, Natalie, (U. Chicago, Iil.), & Eng- 
lish, Horace B. (Ohio State U., Columbus.) 
Personality factors in adolescent female friendships. 
J. consult. Psychol., 1947, 11, 212-—220.—This study, 
formulated as an attempt to investigate the con- 
troversy or the similarity or dissimilarity of person- 
alities of friends, has indicated, if nothing else, that 
this is not the crucial issue in interpersonal relations. 
The key to greater understanding of the dynamics 
of friendship lies in further investigation of 2 factors: 
the mutual satisfaction of needs, and the availability 
of social contacts.—S. G. Dulsky. 


262. Seliger, Robert V. & Cranford, Victoria. 
(Johns Hopkins Hosp., Baltimore, Md.) A guide on 
alcoholism for social workers. Baltimore: Alco- 
holism Publications, 1945. 94 p. $2.00.—A collec- 
tion of 7 papers on alcoholism including: The psy- 
chiatrist talks about alcoholism, The role of psychiatry 
in alcoholism, The Rorschach analysis technique as a 
means of determining therapy for the patient with an 
alcohol problem, Test questions for early signs of 
chronic alcoholism, Commonsense re-educational guides 
for the abnormal drinker, Is a diagnostic clinic for 
alcoholism a necessary part of a sound community 
program?, and Social pathology in contemporary 
alcoholism in America. Alcoholism is viewed not 
only as a personal illness requiring therapy but also 
as a growing community problem for which pre- 
ventive measures must be instituted. This calls for 
elimination of socio-pathological conditions making 
for the development of the ‘‘alcoholic-soil personality 
of our times." —J. C. Franklin. 
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263. Stewart, Jeannie C., (Vassar Coll., Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y.), & Scott, J. P. Lack of correlation 
between leadership and dominance relationships in 
a herd of goats. J. comp. physiol., Psychol., :947, 40, 
255—264.—In situations designed to test leadership 
and dominance, 18 goats were paired in each possible 
combination. In both situations older animals more 
frequently were superior. There was no significant 
correlation between dominance and leadership rat- 
ings, and the writers offer the hypothesis that 
separate learning processes are concerned in the 
development of these two phenomena.—L. I. 
O'Kelly. 

264. Strunk, Mildred. [Comp.] The quarter’s 
— Publ. Opin. Quart., 1947, 11, 138-171.— 

ummarizes public opinion polls for the 1st quarter, 
1947.—H. F. Rothe. 


[See also abstracts 165, 180, 433. ] 


METHODS AND MEASUREMENTS 


265. Dodd, Stuart C. (American U. of Beirut.) 
Standards for surveying agencies. Publ. Opin. 
Quart., 1947, 11, 115-130.—*‘As surveying by sam- 
pling a population grows in use, the need for stand- 
ards to distinguish between good and bad work- 
manship also increases. Objective indices are 
needed . . . then it becomes possible, by means of 
these standardized dimensions, for surveying agen- 
cies to specify the quality of their service to a client 
or to the public. . . . Some forty dimensions of 
excellence in surveying are operationally defined by 
specifying some index.’"’ The minimum and maxi- 
mum amounts of each of the dimensions are speci- 
fied. The dimensions fall into 6 major groups— 
agency credence standards, questionnaire standards, 
sampling standards (with some statistical details 
given), interviewing standards, reporting standards, 
and administrative standards.—H. F. Rothe. 

266. Lee, Alfred McClung. (Wayne U., Detroit, 
Mich.) Sociological theory in public opinion and 
attitude studies. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1947, 12, 312- 
323.—Eight aspects of opinion polling or surveying 
procedures are discussed to indicate significant 
theoretical problems in terms of the author's socio- 
logically oriented theory of attitude and opinion: 
These include (1) the purposes of polls or surveys 
of opinion, (2) development of schedules, (3) selec- 
tion of interviewers, (4) training of interviewers, (5) 
selection of samples, (6) interview situations, (7) 
analyses of results, and (8) social and societal conse- 
quences of the fact of polling —H. H. Nowlis. 

267. Likert, Rensis. (U. Michigan, Ann Arbor.) 
The sample interview survey; a fundamental re- 
search tool of the social sciences. In Dennis, W., 
Current trends in psychology. (see 22: 3), 196-225.— 
The sample interview survey is a technique of re- 
search in the social sciences which involves obtain- 
ing data from a sample of respondents by means of a 
systematic interview. Polling methods, sampling 
theory, attitude measurement, and interviewing 
techniques have all contributed to this specialized 
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and rather rigorous procedure. The author de- 271. Frazier, E. Franklin. (Howard U., Wash- 
scribes the methods used in selecting the sample of ington, D.C.) Sociological theory and race relations. 
respondents, the formulation of individual questions Amer. sociol. Rev., 1947, 12, 265—271.—The develop- 
and their arrangement in the total series, and the ment of sociological theory in regard to race rela- ee ie 
development of precise interviewing methods. There tions is traced from the early American sociologists, oa ee 
is a selected bibliography of 41 items on sampling whose theories were only implicitly related to con- 
techniques for use in sample surveys.—C. M. crete problems of race relations, through theories 
Louttit. implicit in sociological analyses of the Negro problem 


268. Moreno, J. L. (Sociometric Inst., New York.) based on assumptions that the Negro is an inferior 
Contributions of sociometry to research methodol- race and cannot be assimilated. F ollowing World 
ogy in sociology. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1947, 12, 287- War I theories became more systematic, more 
292.—‘‘Sociology owes to Sociometry a few genuine dynamic, and provided orientation for empirical 

eneralizations among which are most prominent ‘studies based on race as a sociological concept and 
fa) the law of social gravitation or mobility, (b) utilizing attitudes, social distance, and mores. A 
the sociogenic law, (c) the sociodynamic law, (d) the so-called new school of thought, utilizing concepts 
reality test of social configurations, (e) the law of of caste and class, has focused attention on the struc- 
the social atom and (f) the tele phenomenon.” tural aspects of race relations and documented the 
“The most promising new development is the ap- concept of caste. ‘‘What is needed is the further 
plication of sociometric methods to inter-group rela- development of a dynamic sociological theory of race 
tions. The one method now widely used is the relations which will discard all the rationalizations 
‘sociodrama’—Sociodrama studies inter-group rela- Of race prejudice and provide orientation for the 
tions by means of action methods. . . .” Another study of the constantly changing patterns of race 
method suggested by the writer is a new sociometric Telations in American life.” —H. H. Nowlis. 

test modified for the measurement of inter-group 272. Loeblowitz-Lennard, Henry. (552 W 163 
relations. The new sociometric test of inter-group St., New York 32.) The Jew as symbol. Anti- 
relations differs from its twin test of interpersonal semitism: the road towards therapy. Amer. Imago, 
relations by the systematic and gradual reduction of 1947, 4, 26-31.—The major source of antisemitism 


the choice area permitted.—H. H. Nowlis. lies in the symbolic perception of the Jew as the 
1s personification of the super ego, father ideology. 

[See abstracts 278, 515. ] Therapy must emphasize shifts in symbolic percep- 

tion, in the way in which the Jew is seen, rather than 

CULTURES AND CULTURAL RELATIONS concern itself with objective situational relation- 


269. Cook, S. F. (U. California, Berkeley.) Sur- ships. Propaganda attempts should emphasize the 
vivorship in aboriginal populations. Hum. Biol., Jew’s appreciation and love of mankind and the 
1947, 19, 83-89.—Vital statistics reported in several Suffering of Jewish womanhood. A third thera- pet 
studies and pertaining to aboriginal and semi- peutic approach would be the application of psycho- ae 
aboriginal populations are summarized and com- alysis in child rearing and education.—(See 21: aes 
pared. In contradiction to certain earlier investiga- 2377.)—W. A. Varvel. : 
tions recent anthropological studies of skeletal re- 273. Randolph, Vance. Ozark superstitions. New 
mains permit the conclusion that survival to adult- York: Columbia University Press, 1947. viii, 367 p. 
hood is “substantially the same in all levels of civil- $3.75.—This is a collection of superstitions gathered 
ization.” These data also show that those of ab- during 26 years’ residence in the Ozarks. Included 
original populations characteristically survived only are a detailed index, bibliography, and an introduc- 
to the middle period of life, dying prior to old age. tion describing the collecting methods and some 
Extrinsic factors operating to produce these trends reactions of local civic leaders to the collection. 
are discussed.— L. A. Pennington. 63-item bibliography.—V. Nowlis. 


270. Frank, Jerome D. Adjustment problems of 274. Segalman, Ralph. (Jewish Federatio’s, Sioux 
selected Negro soldiers. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1947, City, Ia.) The psychology of Jewish displaced 
105, 647-660.—This article presents the problems persons. Jewish soc. Serv. Quart., 1947, 23, 361-369. 
produced by racial discrimination in the adjustment —There is little understanding of the Jewish dis- 
process of Negro soldiers of above average ability placed person. Stereotyped ideas are held by Ameri- 
and achievement in relation to both white and can Jewry, Allied Army and UNRRA officials. 
Negro soldiers and in relation to white physicians. D.P.’s experiences differed under Nazi regimes; con- 
Although similarities between whites and Negroes. centration camps, hiding, Ghettos, Partisan ‘‘fight- 
are more outstanding than dissimilarities, three fea- ing’ groups. The strongest and most adaptable 
tures seemed characteristic of the Negro’s symptom- survived. But survival abilities have hindered post- 

icture: their dramatization of their reactions, their liberation adjustment, and have persisted under 
eightened concern about future disabilities, and Allied control as a result of continued disillusion- 
their fixation on somatic complaints. All 3 charac- ment and homelessness. Many are “bitter to the 
teristics may be explained in terms of the Negro’s rest of the world.” The ex-concentration camper has 
status in the Army and in American culture in only shreds of personal life left and neither under- 
general.— L. B. Heathers. stands nor is understood by those who lived in 
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hiding or the Ghettoite whose standards of conduct 
remained fairly intact. Those remaining in the 
D.P. camps are less self-sufficient, social, and ra- 
tional than those who have returned to urban life. 
Demonstrably the Jew is a “second class” citizen 
officially and otherwise under Allied occupation. 
The majority of Jewish D.P.’s wishes to resettle in 
Palestine and the author states that it is there they 
can best “build and work for the future and feel 
that it is permanent.” Moreover, he believes that 
“adjustment of the group in the occupied zones 
would be doomed to failure.” —J. C. Franklin. 


[See also abstracts 290, 409. ] 


SoctaL INSTITUTIONS 


275. Barag,G. Question of Jewish monotheism. 
Amer. Imago, 1947, 4, 8-25.—Whether Moses was an 
Egyptian and the degree to which the Egyptian 
Monotheism of Akhenaton influenced Jewish Mono- 
theism are here of secondary importance. Interest 
centers on inner psychological preparedness for the 
swing from belief in a multitude of personified forces 
to belief in a single, unified god. Fundamental to 
every monotheism is the idea of a god who surpasses 
all and two units both father and mother into one. 
Through such a compromise-formation the Oedipus 
conflict is solved. The fanaticism of faith which 
grants to a God the claim to absolutism and exclu- 
siveness reminds one of the assurance of the paranoid. 
The monotheistic god demands an exclusive binding 
to the father, and makes inexorable ethical claims, 
going beyond the requirement of ritualistic perform- 
ance to the prohibition of every doubt.—W. A. 
Varvel. 

276. Bonaparte, Marie. Saint Christopher, pa- 
tron saint of the motor-car drivers. Amer. Imago, 
1947, 4, 49-77.—The personality of St. Christopher 
units two main mythical complexes: the oriental 
version of the heathen dog-headed giant who is 
converted and suffers martyrdom, and the western 
version of the simple-minded heathen giant who, 
converted, devotes himself to fording travellers over 
a stream and one day carries the infant Jesus. He 
traces to the jackal-headed Anubis, Egyptian god 
of the dead. Originally the bearer of the dead, he is 
today appealed to as protection against the new 
dangers threatening men with sudden death.—W. A. 
Varvel. 

277. Brav, Stanley R. Note on honeymoons. 
Marriage Fam. Living, 1947, 9, 60; 65.—Fifty 
married women (married from 2 to 27 years; average, 
124 years) in a small southern community filled out 
a questionnaire giving their views on the honey- 
moon, based upon their one experience. Over 91% 
reported that the details were quite clear in their 
memory. 74% described their honeymoon as a 
complete success, although 48% admitted that they 
failed to achieve complete sexual harmony during 
their honeymoon. 30% felt that a honeymoon was 
indispensable to happy marriage, while 68% said it 
was not. 80% it to be untrue that “there 


is no more ideal happiness in all married life than 
during a honeymoon.” Over 80% felt that pre- 
marital sex experience is not helpful during a honey- 
moon, while 10% were ready to say that it is. How- 
ever, 70% felt that “book knowledge of sex-life 
and the.‘art of love’ helps a honeymoon’s success,” 
and half the women claimed they had had such 
knowledge and 70% said their husbands were so 
informed. 56% were willing to list difficulties that 
arose during their honeymoons, the most common 
named being “adjusting sexually” and “lack of sex 
education.” — L. H. McCabe. 

278. Foa, Uriel G. (Hebrew U., Jerusalem.) 
Verbal attitude and actual behavior: a tentative 
method for the measurement of social pressure. 
Soctometry, 1947, 10, 85-86.—Preliminary report on 
an investigation of the attitude toward Sabbath 


observance of forty Yemenite Jews, heads of family, 


living in the same quarter in Jerusalem as measured 
by an equal-i scale. Results were compared with 
ratings by a communal worker on a 6-point scale in 
accordance with their religious practices (r = .97 
+ .009). Each of the subjects also named his 3 
best friends. ‘‘There was no evidence that the 
relinquishment of religious practices is connected 
with a change in the we-group.”” The results are 
noted in a formula derived from Dodd's formula of 
social control and interpreted to show “that no 
social pressure exists in the field and on the issue 
studied.”—V. Nowlis. 

279. Glick, Paul. (Bureau of the Census, Wash- 
ington, D. C.) The family cycle. Marriage Fam. 
Laing, 1947, 9, 58.—According to data from the 
1940 census and prewar vital statistics, ‘“The average 
woman is 21.6 years old (median age) at her first 
marriage and her husband 24.3. . . . She has her 
first child within about a year, and her last (third) 
within about 5.6 years after marriage. Her children 
marry when she is between 45 and 50 years old. 
She would be expected to outlive her husband. In 
this case, her husband dies at age 61 and she at age 
74. Thus, the couple may expect to live one-fourth 
of its married life together after the children marry. 


Two generations ago, one member of the couple. 


would have been expected to die 2 years before the 
last (fifth) child married. During the family cycle, 
the tendency of families to change their residence 
steadily declines and home ownership increases. 
The maximum rental value of home and the maxi- 
mum family income receipts are found among fam- 
ilies in which the head is 45 to 54 years old.” — L. H. 
McCabe. 

280. Infield, Henrik F. (Rural Settlement Inst., 
New York.) A veterans’ cooperative land settle- 
ment and its sociometric structure. Sociometiry, 
1947, 10, 50—70.—Two visits and special study were 
made at the unique Veterans’ Cooperative Farm 
at Matador, Saskatchewan. Accounts are given of 
the history of this project; of the results of (1) a 
group biographical interview of the 15 male members 
and (2) a sociometric test; and of the way in which 
participation in the interview and test effected both 
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the group and the visiting observers from the pro- 
vincial government. The importance of active and 
intelligent participation in the test is emphasized. 
The conclusions are: “(1) Groups originate spon- 
taneously as well as through deliberate planning; 
community may develop in both cases. (2) The 
dichotomy of Gesellschaft and Gemeinschaft does 
not relate to actual social reality. (3) Stratification 
takes place as soon as a group has formed; this occurs 
in terms of different criteria, of which the economic 
is only one. Stratification occurs even where com- 
plete economic equality prevails. (4) Mutuality of 
choices appears to be a concomitant of stratification. 
Even in the initial stage ‘‘networks” of different 
structure crystallize within the group. (5) The 
leadership of one or the other network is accepted 
early in the formative stage, not necessarily because 
of economic factors. The “elite’’ and the ‘‘class”’ 
may here have their origin. (6) Sociology as an 
exact science seems to be possible only in a society 
which itself is based on scientific principles.”—V. 
Nowlis. 


281. Loomis, Charles P. Demonstration in rural 
sociology and anthropology—a case report. Appl. 
Anthrop., 1947, 6, No. 1, 10-25.—A program to 
demonstrate the use of sociological analysis of 
counties was undertaken at a three-day meeting of 
county agents in Michigan. Small groups were 
formed on the basis of sociometric groupings for 
discussing problems, and this was followed by 
demonstration of the clusters of people in various 
rural areas. The importance was indicated of know- 
ing and working with the various groups in order to 
insure acceptance of a program. Also the use of 
public opinion polls to determine local sentiment was 
demonstrated for the meeting. A detailed table is 
given of the attitudes of county agents toward super- 
vision, farming and the value of various community 
institutions in their work, together with the charac- 
teristics deemed most important for their own jobs. 
Many requests for such types of assistance were 
received after this demonstration.— L. M. Hanks, Jr. 


282. Lundberg, Ferdinand, & Farnham, Marynia 
F. Modern woman; the lost sex. New York: 
Harper, 1947. vii, 497 p. $3.50.—Presenting 
woman ‘“‘as one of modern civilization’s major un- 
solved problems,” this collaboration of an economist- 
historian and a psychiatrist maintains that many 
women are psychologically disordered. Statistics 
on juvenile delinquency, divorce, homicide, crime 
and alcoholism, aberrant movements in modern art, 
and the sharp decline in the birth rate are cited as 
evidences of unhappiness. The point is made that 
sexuality “‘is involved in nearly all the neurosis visible 
today in Western industrial society’’ and that most 
women are sexually frustrated. Remedies for this 
neurosis-epidemic include government-subsidized 
psychotherapeutic clinics, a ete department of 
welfare, subsidies to mothers beginning with the 
second child, and reconstruction of the home. In 
addition to the 14 chapters, there are 10 appendices, 
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a 272-item bibliography, text notes, and an index.— 
C. R. Adams. 


283. McPartland, John. Sex in our c 
world. New York: Rinehart, 1947. 280 p. $2.75.— 
“No two people regard our sexual code in the same 
light. To some it is a matter of right and wrong, 
of sin and evil. To others it is a functional thing, 
to be charted carefully and predicated by p ryen 
computations. To others it is a story of human 
weaknesses, and human hopes.” From this thesis, 
the author, a newspaper reporter with considerable 
orientation in sociology, outlines the changes in 
sexual conduct, in its most obvious aspects, during 
the past quarter century. He dwells with much 
emphasis on the difference between our alleged codes 
of morals.and those in practise, and urges that censor- 
ship permit that we be “reported as we are, rather 
than as cardboard figures.’’ The author trys, in this 
book, which treats of birth control, homosexuality, 
harlotry, sex crimes and kindred subjects, ‘‘to 
remove the taboos that a prim witchcraft has affixed 
to much of the business of living,” to the end that 
we be, “happier and better people.’-— L. R. Steiner. 


284. Mariano, John H. Don’t let your marriage 
fail! New York: Council on Marriage Relations, 
1947. 63 p. $1.00.—After defining marriage and 
some general qualifications for it, several criteria 
for mate selection are suggested. Factors favoring 
successful marriage are discussed together with the 
major causes of marital breakdowns. The conclud- 
ing twelfth chapter bearing on the question ‘‘to 
marry or not to marry” is followed by an extensive 
index. Enclosed with this booklet is a twenty-page 
pamphlet entitled “‘Modern Trends in Marriage.’’— 
C. R. Adams. 

285. Mayo, Elton. (Harvard U., Cambridge, 
Mass.) The political problem of industrial civiliza- 
tion. Cambridge, Mass.: Division of Research, 
Graduate School of Business Administration, Har- 
vard University, 1947. 26 p. 50¢.—This publica- 
tion contains 2 lectures delivered at a Conference on 
\2..nan Relations and Administration at Harvard 
Jouversity in May, 1947, entitled, ‘‘The Moderniza- 
tion of a . <imitive Community,” and “Change and 
Its Soci.’ Consequences.”—C. P. Froehlich. 


286. schnier, Jacques. Dragon Lady. Amer. 
Imago, 1947, 4, 78-98.—Through the analysis of 
legends and the dreams of patients, the psychic 
origins of the wide-spread belief in dragons are 
traced. The dragon often possesses both female and 
phallic characteristics (Scylla, Gorgo, Grendel), often 
uards or is associated with something of great value 
fa pearl, the life-giving rain, and milk), and occa- 
sionally appears as a benevolent being associated 
with power and prestige. The phantasied dragon 
is an outgrowth of the child’s oral aggressive wishes 
in the presence of a stern super-ego. 38 references.— 
W. A. Varvel. 


287. Stewart, Frank A. (Time Magazine, New 
York.) A sociometric study of influence in South- 
town. Sociometry, 1947, 10, 11-31.—An approxi- 
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mate 25% sample (163 individuals) of the white, 
permanent resident families in a southern university 
town (6000 population) were interviewed during a 
2 week period in 1944. Items included a self-evalua- 
tion scale, a magazine check list, report of interest in 
news, and naming of influential people in the town. 
The results are analyzed to determine the top people 
in the city’s influence structure, to check with other 
sources of information on influence, to trace chan- 
nels of influence, to explore personality character- 
istics of leaders, to get insight into the means for 
organizing communities efficiently, and to explore 
applications in the advertising and public relations 
fields —V. Nowlis. 


[See also abstracts 297, 299, 302, 436. ] 


LANGUAGE AND COMMUNICATION 
[See also abstract 245. ] 


SoctaL ACTION 


288. Allport, Gordon W. (Harvard U., Cam- 
bridge, Mass.), & Postman, Leo. The psychology of 
rumor. New York: Henry Holt, 1947. Pp. xiv 
+ 247. $2.60.—The authors’ goal is a basic text- 
book on rumor containing all the relevant informa- 
tion. Rumor is classed as one of the many forms of 
human communication ‘“‘that are not rigidly con- 
strained by objective and impersonal standards of 
truth,”’ and in which the essential principle involves 
the ‘‘tendencies to level, to sharpen, and to assimilate 
to personal and cultural contexts.’’ There are 
chapters on rumor in wartime, on experimental 
studies of testimony, recall and rumor, and on the 
psychological analysis and social importance of 
rumor. There is a 4-page bibliography and an 
appendix: ‘‘standards for agencies working on the 
prevention and control of wartime rumor.”—V. 
Nowlis. 

289. [Anon.] Public opinion inside the U.S.S.R. 
Publ. Opin. Quart., 1947, 11, 5—-25.—The anonymous 
author, a U. S. Government official with experience 
in Russia and eastern Europe, describes some of his 
observations. Public opinion not only exists in 
Russia but is considered extremely important by the 
Kremlin. The incredibly all-pervasive propaganda 
utilizes 2 basic characteristics of the Russian tem- 
perament; the genius for creating illusions, and the 
receptivity to illusion (or indifference to reality). 
The propaganda affects even those in high Party 
circles, coloring their analyses of events and con- 
firming their beliefs. Examples of techniques are 
given and the organization of the propaganda ma- 
chine is described. Public opinion is checked by 
various methods of questionable value but the 
results appear to be accurate as far as foreign ob- 
servers can estimate. The Russian people, obviously 
influenced by the continual Soviet propaganda, 
appear to be showing some reluctance to this propa- 
ganda, a reluctance which may be expected to grow. 
—H. F. Rothe. 
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290. Bellow, Barbara, et al. Prejudice in “‘sea- 
side”’ ; a report of an action-research project. Hum. 
Relat., 1947, 1, 98-120.—As a result of several anti- 
Semitic outbreaks in this anonymous town, none of 
which seemed the result of an organized program, 
the Commission on Community Interrelations of the 
American Jewish Congress was requested to investi- 
gate the problem. The community is compo 
almost completely of 3 groups: Jews (90%), Italians 
(7%), and Negroes (2%). Two methods of study 
were used: survey and participation. The survey 
covered occupational distributions, attitudes to- 
ward the community, life goals, feelings of isolation, 
organizational membership, leisure activity, leader- 
ship, suggested conimunity action, and stereotypes 
ascribed to the 3 groups. All these data are presented 
as percentages by group. Participation involved 
“hanging-around” teen-age youth groups, becoming 
a member and indulging in all their activities. An 
extensive analysis of the problems and needs of 
“Seaside” is presented and a new research project 
(now in progress) is outlined. In conclusion the 
philosophy of an action-research-project by social 
scientists is discussed.— R. A. Littman. 

291. Dallin, Alexander. America through Soviet 
eyes. Publ. Opin. Quart., 1947, 11, 26-39.—An 
analysis of the Soviet press, particularly Pravda, 
in 1946 shows a high and constantly increasing pro- 
portion of anti-U.S. “‘news” and editorials. A de- 
tailed table contains the statistical analysis into 
factual material and propaganda material and the 
remainder of the article consists of illustrations of 
the various propaganda techniques.—H. F. Rothe. 


292. Davison, W. Phillips. (Columbia U., New 
York.) An analysis of the Soviet-controlled Berlin 
press. Publ. Opin. Quart., 1947, 11, 40-57.—A con- 
tent analysis of 4 Russian-controlled and one U.S.- 
controlled paper, all in Berlin, “indicates strongly 
that news is not selected primarily according to 
‘news value,’ but is carefully chosen according to 
pre-determined themes,” in the Russian-controlled 
papers. 6 topics were selected for the content an- 
alysis and the papers for 15 days in December, 1946 
were analyzed. The observed differences in treat- 
ment of materiai were not attributable solely to the 
source of the material (i.e., to the news service 
bureaus utilized). The favorable and unfavorable 
themes referring to each topic are tabulated and 
examples are given.—H. F. Rothe. 

293. Jaques, Elliott. Social therapy: technocracy 
or collaboration? J. soc. Issues, 1947, 3, No. 2, 
59-66.—Technocracy, in the sense of doing some- 
thing to people, results in hostility toward the social 
scientist and is ineffective in bringing about any 
thorough-going change. Collaboration, in the sense 
of doing things with people, avoids these difficulties 
by enabling the group to use social science knowledge 
in the solution of its own problems. Typically the 
group therapist engages the group in the study of its 
own problems and after a pilot study withdraws from 
active participation. Though resistances occur, the 
therapist, by indicating them to the group, obtains 
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group cooperation in working to overcome them by 
considering resistance as part of the problem of 
change—L. M. Hanks, Jr. 

294. Jaques, Elliott. Some principles of organiza- 
tion of a social therapeutic institution. J. soc. 
Issues, 1947, 3, No. 2, 4-10.—The Tavistock Insti- 
tute of Human Reiations is an organized group of 
psychiatrists and social scientists coming out of the 
war which dedicated itself to study and alleviate 
community ills. Eight principles of organization of 
the institute include the resolution to work on all 
problems jointly using all disciplines, to treat the 
group as well as the individual, initially to test all 
therapeutic devices on the staff itself, and to make 
all decision a group responsibility. The problems 
undertaken fall into rough classes dealing with 
schools, industry, recreational groups, and child 
guidance.— L. M. Hanks, Jr. 

295. Kelnar, John. Treatment of inter-personal 
relations in groups. J. soc. Issues, 1947, 3, No. 2, 
29-34.—Like the neurotic patient who may be 
regarded as having established inadequate social 
relations between society and himself, a group may 
also be unable to achieve its goal because of in- 
adequate inter-personal and inter-group relations. 
Under the direction of a sociai therapist sessions are 
organized for discussion by the group, and as with 
the analytic session, the symptoms are revealed in 
discussion. These are called to the attention of the 
group for consideration and action. The group is 
thereby helped to focus upon its underlying prob- 
lems and find methods as a group to overcome them. 
—L. M. Hanks, Jr. 

296. Wilson, A. T. M. Some implications of 
medical practice and social case-work for action 
research. J. soc. Issues, 1947, 3, No. 2, 11-28.— 
Action in the community places the scientist in the 
role of therapist for an afflicted group, and many of 
the same difficulties obtain as in the relation of 

sychiatrist or case worker to patient or client. 

his relationship may be characterized by resistance 
to inquiry, the need to develop transference, the 
threat of being drawn in as partisan in a group dis- 
pute, disappearance of the symptom on the eve of 
exploration, testing of the competence of the ad- 
visor, the hazards of a treatment that may initially 
aggravate a symptom, and attitudes of excessive 
dependence, anxiety and hostility. All of these may 
be found in social action which is aimed to help a 
group overcome its problems.— L. M. Hanks, Jr. 


CLINICAL PSYCHOLOGY, GUIDANCE, 
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297. Duvall, Sylvanus M. (George Williams Col- 
lege, Chicago, Ill.) The minister as marriage coun- 
selor. Marriage Fam. Living, 1947, 9, 63-65.— 
Since the needs of people for counseling in family 
relations are far greater than our psychiatrists and 
other professional counselors can meet, and since 
many people need a type of counseling which the 
psychiatrist is not trained to give, it is suggested that 
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the minister, properly trained, can make the follow- 
ing contributions: become familiar with, and make 
available, resources to assist people in various kinds 
of family and marriage problems; help people to 
develop sound policies of family relationships; be 
an understanding friend, skilled in bringing psycho- 
logical release; help others to solve their own prob- 
lems; relieve feelings of guilt; understanding inter- 
pretation; help individuals to make limited adjust- 
ments; bring moral and religious ideals to bear upon 
problems of family adjustment.— L. H. McCabe. 

298. Kelly, E. Lowell. (U. Michigan, Ann Arbor.) 
Clinical psychology. In Dennis, W., Current trends in 
psychology. (see 22: 3), 75-108.—The utilization of 
clinical psychologists in both the Army and Navy 
gave a great impetus to this special field of psycho- 
logical application which was slowly developing 
between the two world wars. The postwar decision 
of the Veterans Administration to use clinical 
psychologists, implemented by their extensive train- 
ing program, has been an important factor in ensur- 
ing a continued growth. While the present is a 
period of change the future promises to bring broader 
responsibilities for clinical psychologists, and the 
needs must be met by sound training programs and 
protective certification of competence. 15 refer- 
ences.—C. M. Louttit. 

299. Lottier, Stuart. (Recorder's Court, Detroit, 

Mich.) Marriage counseling: goals and techniques. 
Marriage Fam. Living, 1947, 9, 59-60.—‘‘Three goals 
for the marriage counselor are proposed: preserve 
the marriage, look for an interest in children, de- 
termine the extent to which each partner in the 
marriage accepts the roles that contemporary cul- 
ture assigns to him. The general technique proposed 
is to follow the material of the client, actively guiding 
him to realistic goals with a minimum of interference, 
but actively participating in the procedure on the 
basis of understanding and controlling his personal 
relationship to the client.’”— L. H. McCabe. 
" 300. Rogerson, C. H. Psychiatry in the national 
health service of the future. Ment. Hith, Lond., 
1945, 5, 45-49.—The great need for a national 
psychiatric health service in England is stressed. 
The aims of this service and the limitations imposed 
by current conditions are pointed out. Because oi 
the extreme shortage of psychiatrists, 10 new pa- 
tients and 30 old ones will have to be seen during a 
morning’s session in order to meet the national need. 
To economize the time of the psychiatrist, it is sug- 
gested that the allied specialties of social work, 
psychology, occupational therapy, and nursing share 
in the work of investigation and treatment. It is 
also suggested that first priority be given children 
and adolescents and that longer methods of psycho- 
therapy be reserved for special cases where they 
are most likely to yield positive results—M. E. 
Wright. 

301. Rose, Milton. Mind, body, and the public 
health. Yale J. Biol. Med., 1947, 19, 757-764.— 
Greater stress on psychological information is 
urged in the education of doctors and psychiatrists 
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to meet the increasingly felt need for psychological 
therapy.—A. C. Hoffman. 


[See also abstracts 17, 68, 69, 492. ] 


METHODOLOGY, TECHNIQUES 


302. Bicksler, Paul R. (Family and Children’s 
Service, Lebanon, Pa.) Tangibles in marriage coun- 
seling. Marriage Fam. Living, 1947, 9, 61-62; 65.— 
Three tangibles are discussed : the constructive use of 
agency requirements, the value of “checking” one’s 
problems, and the use of a lending library. Some 
illustrative cases are presented, also a 9-item check 
list of problems. It is pointed out that one of the 
best places to use such tangibles is in the first inter- 
view, which should “set the tone” and give the 
client an experience which will be typical of the en- 
tire counseling period. Such tangible things, ‘‘pro- 
vided they are used creatively and dynamically, and 
still respecting other principles of counseling, offer 
something that can promote psychological change 
and growth.”—L. H. McCabe. 

303. Garfield, Sol L. (V. A. Hosp., Mendota, 
Wis.) The Shipley-Hartford Retreat Scale as a 
quick measure of mental status. J. consult. Psy- 
chol., 1947, 11, 148-150.—126 men from a Disciplin- 
ary Barracks who tested below an MA of 11 on the 
Shipley-Hartford (S-H) Scale were given the Wech- 
sler-Bellevue (W-B) Scale. The results indicate 
that the total MA obtained from the S-H Scale is 
lower than would be secured from an individual scale 
such as the W-B. The mental age secured from the 
S-H Scale ‘‘cannot be interpreted as a valid mental 
age, particularly for individuals in the lower half of 
the intelligence distribution.”—S. G. Dulsky. 

304. Groves, Catherine. (Family Service, Dur- 
ham, N.C.) The counseling process. Marriage 
Fam. Living, 1947, 9, 57-58.—Counseling, as a 
particular kind of interviewing, is distinguished by 
2 characteristics: its emotional content, and the 
fact that its sole goal is that ‘‘of the ultimate welfare 
of the individual.” In addition to concentration on 
a person’s needs and attempts to help him, and the 
implied professional competence on the counselor’s 
part, for a true counseling relationship there must 
be an ‘“‘emotional interaction in which the counselor 
partakes within himself of the feelings of the other 
person, without becoming submerged in them. In 
the last analysis, therefore, the line of demarcation 
between counseling and other forms of interviewing 
is drawn at the point where empathy appears.”’ Since 
empathy is an emotional experience there are accom- 
panying physiological implications which should be 
explored. ‘‘We have enjoyed looking with micro- 
scopic eye at the reactions of others, but now it might 
be well if we turned our psychologically slanted in- 
quisitiveness upon ourselves. In this way the process 
of counseling can become as carefully delineated as 
its content has been in recent years.”—L. H. 
McCabe. 

305. Hert, F. E., Jr. (Calif. Bur. Vocational 
Rehabilitation, Sacramento.) Counseling in rehabili- 


tation. J. Rehabilit., 1947, 13, No. 4, 13-20; 34.— 
The author emphasizes the fact that the rehabilita- 
tion agent is frequently required to counsel in many 
areas of living, some of which are only indirectly 
related to the vocational problem, and some of the 
most important phases of the counseling process are 
discussed.— L. Long. 

306. Owens, William A. (Jowa State Coll., Ames.) 
Item form and “false-positive” responses on a 
neurotic inventory. J. clin. Psychol., 1947, 3, 264- 
269.—‘“‘In the construction of this particular neu- 
rotic inventory it was found that a shift of format 
from single statement, yes-no items to paired state- 
ment items was associated with a decrease in the 
incidence of false-positive scores.”— L. B. Heathers. 


[See also abstracts 35, 36, 37, 198, 201, 202, 203, 
204, 205, 209, 216, 220, 221, 374, 408, 426. ] 


DIAGNOSIS AND EVALUATION 


307. Harris, Dale B. (U. Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis.) A note on the use of the Woodworth- 
Mathews estionnaire to predict the “emotional 
adjustment” of delinquent boys in a correctional 
school. J. consult. Psychol., 1947, 11, 151-152.—A 
study was made of the responses of 165 new com- 
mitments to the Minnesota State Training School on 
the Woodworth-Mathews Questionnaire. 19 ‘“un- 
stables” and 31 “stables” were selected and rated 
by 3 staff members who knew the boys well. If the 
raters’ estimates are accepted as valid “then the 
validity of the test itself for the purpose stated in 
this paper may be called into question.”—S. G. 
Dulsky. 

308. Marzolf, Stanley S. (Illinois State Normal 
U., Normal, Ill.) The disease concept in psychol- 
ogy. Psychol. Rev., 1947, 54, 211-221.—The fact 
that the concept of mental disease that has developed 
is not analogous to the physiological concept of 
disease is not generally recognized. Current con- 
ceptions of physiological disease and of mental dis- 
ease are compared. Each concept is defined in terms 
of the phenomena which exemplify it, the basis for 
differentiating it from other physiological or psycho- 
logical phenomena, and in terms of the factors which 
bring it about. “Disease is not an important con- 
cept in physiology; syndromes of dysfunction is a 
fully adequate expression.” It is concluded that 
“syndromes of dystunction” is adequate for psychol- 
ogy also. 46 references—M. A. Tinker. 

309. Rattleff, Anker. Rorschach-testen. (Ror- 
schach Test.) Psykol. Stud., 1946, Ser. 1, 15 p.— 
Discussing relations between the Rorschach-test 
response categories, the author poses 2 problems: 
(1) To what degree can correlations be found be- 
tween results of 2 plot-tests given at different times, 
and are the differences in response due to charac- 
terological changes during the time interval? (2) 
Are Rorschach’s psychograms correlated with results 
of other tests? After reviewing other studies the 
author concludes: . . . such and similar studies 


demonstrate that the Rorschach test is quite reliable 
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for discriminating roughly between emotional anom- 
alies, but our knowledge concerning normality is still 
as it was back in 1921.”" The author recommends a 
critical attitude toward the test. 35 references.— 
Fr. Fluge. 

310. Sisk, Henry L. (V. A. Guidance Center, 
Arizona State Coll., Temple.) A clinical case study 
utilizing the Rorschach and the Murray Thematic 
Apperception Tests. J. clin. Psychol., 1947, 3, 293- 
298.—This is the description of a case study where 
both the Rorschach and the TAT were used in 
arriving at the final diagnosis.— L. B. Heathers. 


[See also abstract 375. ] 


TREATMENT METHODS 


311. Adler, Morris H., & Secunda, Lazarus. 
(Mental Hygiene Clinic, V.A. Regional Office, Boston, 
Mass.) An indirect technique to induce hypnosis. 
J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1947, 106, 190-193.—Hypnosis is 
introduced to the patient as a technique to help him 
relax and concentrate. The precise suggestions 
used by the authors are given in the article. A larger 
percentage of subjects became hypnotized using this 
technique than when using the old technique of dis- 
cussing hypnosis with the patient before trying to 
induce it. The indirect technique used here is more 
effective since it does not imply, to the patient, loss of 
self-control, and it does not create a feeling of help- 
lessness.— L. B. Heathers. 

312. [Anon.] Simplicity versus complexity in 
combatting fears; an interview in a group psycho- 
therapy class with private patients. Recovery J., 
1946, 1, 87-93.—Combatting of morbid fears by 
means of simple rather than complex directions is 
demonstrated in this interview between the examiner 
and patient in a group psychotherapy class. The 
woman patient suffers of fear of closed places, of 
knives, of high places. It is a matter of giving the 
patient simple elucidation to the effect that her fears 
are not of the objects she claims but of the sensations 
and feelings aroused in her when in the presence of 
those objects. Lucid, simple directions are given 
her to command her muscles to counteract the sug- 
gestions of danger doing the very things she claims 
that she fears to do. The simplicity of the rules 
renders them capable of being remembered and em- 
ployed in a situation in which complex explanations 
and directions would be forgotten and therefore not 
employed. It is better to aim at conviction without 
knowledge than at knowledge without conviction.— 
F. C. Sumner. 

313. Bierer, Joshua. (Guy's Hosp., London.) 
A new form of group psychotherapy. Ment. Hith, 
Lond., 1944, 5, 23-26.—Social clubs for purposes of 
group psychotherapy were formed for in-patients 
and out-patients of several mental hospitals. The 
aims and functioning of these clubs are briefly de- 
scribed. The clubs were run in a democratic manner. 
Patient officers, elected by the club members planned 
the programs. These consisted of discussions, lec- 
tures, entertainment, sports, occupational therapy, 
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etc. It was felt that the clubs would have therapeu- 
tic value in helping shy people lose their shyness and 
develop initiative, as a forum for different kinds 
of group therapy (e.g., mass suggestion), and by 
Sapiens opportunity for “situational” treatment. 

o results are reported other than the feeling of the 
author that this method has great promise.—M. E. 
Wright. 


314. Deabler, Herdis L. (U. Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis.) The psychotherapeutic use of the Thematic 
Apperception Test. J. clin. Psychol., 1947, 3, 246- 
252.—A case study is presented showing how the 
TAT may be used therapeutically. The taking of 
the test may cause the client, either spontaneously or 
on request, to relate his stories to his own problems. 
When used for therapeutic purposes, it is suggested 
that the test be given early in the counseling contact 
as an icebreaker or, if initially the client talks readily, 
at a later time when the counseling process seems to 
be marking time. 19 references.—L. B. Heathers. 


315. Jung, C. G. Psychotherapie und Weltan- 
schauung. (Psychotherapy and philosophy of life.) 
Schweiz. Z. Psychol. Anwend., 1943, 1, 157--164.— 
Psychotherapists should be philosophers or philo- 
sophical physicians. The Christian doctrine of 
original sin and of the meaning and value of suffering 
are of great therapeutic significance —K. F. Muen- 
zinger. 

316. Klemperer, Edith. Hypnotherapy. J. nerv. 
ment. Dis., 1947, 106, 176-185.—After reviewing 
some of the theories as to the nature of hypnosis, 
the author describes the various functions that 
hypnosis may serve. She also describes her own 
techniques for inducing hypnosis.— L. B, Heathers. 


317. Levy, Sol, & Perry, H. A. (Eastern State 
Hosp., Medical Lake, Wash.) Narco-synthesis im- 
mediately following insulin shock; a prelimi 
report. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1947, 106, 137—149.— 
new way of using sodium amytal as a narco-thera- 
peutic procedure is described. The treatment con- 
sists of giving sodium amytal following insulin shock. 
The method has been used on 11 female patients 
who had failed to respond to narco-synthesis alone, 
to pre-insulin sodium amytal interview, and to 
insulin shock treatment alone. 10 of these patients 
were classified as recovered.or greatly improved 
after the use of this treatment; in all 10 patients the 
improved status had been maintained for at least 
6 months. It is estimated that, for any particular 
disorder, this technique decreases the length of 
hospital stay by about 50%. 3 illustrative case 
histories are given.— L. B. Heathers. 


318. Luchins, Abraham S. (Yeshiva U., New 
York.) Group structures in group psychotherapy. 
J. clin. Psychol., 1947, 3, 269-273.—The author dis- 
cusses the types of group structures formed in group 
therapy sessions and some of the factors related to 
the production of the various types of structures. 
The types of groups identified were mere assem- 
blages of patients, spectator audiences, participating 
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audiences, and finally truly interacting groups.— 
L. B. Heathers. 


319. Luchins, Abraham S. (Yeshiva U., New 
York.) Methods of studying the progress and out- 
comes of a group er ste program. J. 
consult. Psychol., 194 173-183.—There is a 
need for controlled experimental methods in the 
domain of group psychotherapy, so that some clari- 
fication may be introduced concerning the actual 
outcomes and relative efficacy of various programs, 
the value of group therapy as opposed to individual 
therapy, and the role and function of the group. 
The author describes various preliminary methods 
which he used in conjunction with group psycho- 
therapy programs in 2 Army hospitals. The purpose 
of the methods was to control the programs while 
they were in progress and to test their outcomes.— 
S. G. Dulsky. 


320. Muench, George A. (U. Lowisville, Ky.) 
An evaluation of non-directive psychotherapy. Appi. 
Psychol. Monogr., 1947, No. 13, 168 p.—By means of 
the Rorschach (in all cases), the Kent-Rosanoff 
Free Association Test (in 11 cases), and the Bell 
Adjustment Inventory (in all cases) used as pre- 
and end-tests, the effects of non-directive psycho- 
therapy were ascertained on 12 clinic cases. The 
subjects (7 males, aged 17 to 38, and 5 females, 
aged 18 to 27) were treated by different clinicians 
who estimated the effectiveness of the treatments, 
without knowledge of the test data. The greatest 
differences between pre- and end-test data occurred 
in those cases judged as having profited most by 
treatment. The greatest agreement in test results 
was between the Rorschach and the Kent-Rosan- 
off, and the least between the Kent-Rosanoff and the 
Bell. According to the 22 Rorschach signs used, the 
greatest changes were: “‘a decrease in anxiety, a 
greater degree of personal integration; a greater 
tendency toward doing the expected thing; and a 
better integrated emotional life, including greater 
emotional stability, control, and adaptability.” 
65-item bibliography.—T. E. Newland. 

321. Oberndorf, C. P. Psychoanalysis in psycho- 
therapy. Amer. J. Psychother., 1947, 1, 369-375.— 
Abstract and discussion. 

322. Peres, Hadassah. (Chicago (Ill.) Psycho- 
logical Inst.) An investigation of nondirective group 
therapy. J. consult. Psychol., 1947, 11, 159-172.— 
The purpose of this study was to determine whether 
there was any relation between the verbal expressions 
of the members of a therapy group and the value 
which they received from such therapy, and to 
discover whether processes similar to those of indi- 
vidual psychotherapy occurred in the group. The 
“benefited’’ group showed a great increase in the 
number of ‘therapeutic’ statements and exhibited 
a therapeutic pattern similar to that of nondirective 
individual therapy. Eleven further findings are 
discussed.—S. G. Dulsky. 


323. Reymert, Martin I. (Mooseheart Laboratory 
for Child Research, Mooseheart, Ill.) Play therapy 


at Mooseheart. J. except. Child, 1946, 13, 2-9.— 
Play therapy attempts to make the overly aggres- 
sive, the withdrawn or too dependent child feel more 
secure. At Mooseheart they have found play ther- 
apy very helpful with behavior problems and person- 
ality disorders. The actual case records of some of 
the play contacts with a behavior problem stutterer 
are presented, followed by reasons for the therapist’s 
method of handling.—G. I. Corona. 

324. a Carl R. (U. Chicago, Ill.) Psycho- 
therapy Dennis, W., Current trends in psychol- 
ogy. (see 22: 3), 109-137. —Psychotherapy is be- 
coming of increasing concern in the field of psychol- 
ogy. Its practices are being systematically studied to 
the end of both practical improvements and for their 
implications in general psychological theory. While 
there is an evident dichotomy between 2 groups re- 
volving around the place of the therapist in the 
therapeutic situation, there appears to be a con- 
tinuing trend toward a communality. A therapeutic 
point of view is increasingly evident in such fields 
as education, industry, vocational counseling, and 
religious activities. 56-item bibliography.—C. M. 
Louttit. 

325. Rosen, Harold, & Myers, Henry. J. (Si. 
Elisabeth's Hosp., Washington, D.C.) Abreaction in 
the military setting. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., Chicago, 
1947, 57, 161-172.—Recent literature concerning 
abreaction is discussed. Conclusions reached as a 
result of treatment of neuropsychiatric patients in a 
European Theatre of Operations are reported. A 
comparison and evaluation of the methods used to 
induce abreaction is given, among them drugs, sug- 
gestion hypnosis, or abreaction induced spon- 
taneously. The authors find suggestion hypnosis 
effective in a large number of cases. It is pointed out 
that abreactive therapy is of importance “primarily 
as an initial step in the treatment of acute battle re- 
actions with amnesia, severe anxiety symptoms, 
hallucinations, regressive phenomena or major con- 
version symptoms” and that frequently other forms 
of psychotherapy must be employed in addition. 
Cases in which abreaction is contraindicated are 
cited and the value of abreaction as a diagnostic 
procedure is discussed.—K. S. Wagoner. 

326. Schneck, Jerome M. (Disciplinary Bar- 
racks, Ft. Missoula, Mont.) Modified technique for 
the induction of hypnosis. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1947, 
106, 77—79.—In order to induce hypnosis quickly 
and with less resistance, the hypnotist told the pa- 
tient that the therapist wished to produce the par- 
ticular degree of relaxation required for the patient’s 
treatment. All 22 of the patients approached in this 
manner were hypnotized on the first attempt.— L. B. 
Heathers. 

327. Snyder, William U. (Pennsylvania State 
Coll., Pa.) The present status of psychotherapeutic 
counseling. Psychol. Bull., 1947, 44, 297-386.—The 
review is concerned with the following different 
approaches to counseling: traditional counseling, 
brief psychotherapy, suggestion, semantics, narco- 
synthesis, hypnosis, psychoanalysis, brief psycho- 
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analysis, hypnotherapy, psychodrama, relationship 
therapy, nondirective therapy, and group therapy. 
4 aspects of each of these approaches are considered. 
These include descriptions of the technique, theo- 
retical contributions, significant research studies, 
and evaluating articles. Present developments and 
trends in psychotherapeutic counseling are evalu- 
ated. 426-item bibliography.—S. Ross. 


328. Steinmetz, Harry C. (San Diego State 
Coll., Calif.) Directive psychotherapy: freeing from 
the dilemma. J. clin. Psychol., 1947, 3, 288-293.— 
“Logic may be of clinical service in psychology, for 
manifest needs as well as latent needs must 
satisfied.” Many anxieties aré presented by the 
patient as logical dilemmas. The dilemma is an- 
alyzed logically and 6 logical ways of handling or 
circumventing the dilemma are elaborated.—L. B. 
Heathers. 


329. Sternbach, Oscar. The dynamics of psycho- 
therapy in the group. J. Child Psychiat., 1947, 1, 
91-112.—Until recently, scientific psychotherapy 
has been mainly concerned with individual relation- 
ships between patient and therapist with the keenest 
sceptics of group therapy among the psychoanalysts. 
Group therapy has been more enthusiastically re- 
ceived in the field of child psychotherapy than in 
any other one. Despite differences in therapeutic 
techniques and that the advantages of group meth- 
ods are best seen in certain age and case categories, 
“the basic dynamics are identical in all forms, and 
the therapeutic results that can be achieved should 
also essentially be the same, namely ego strengthen- 
ing and emotional maturation and socialization.” — 
P. S. de Q. Cabot. 


330. Thorne, Frederick C. (U. Vermont, Burling- 
ton.) Directive psychotherapy: XII. The client’s 
Weltanschauung. J. clin. Psychol., 1947, 3, 277-286. 
—Some maladjustments are due primarily to the 
fact that the client has incorrect or inadequate con- 
cepts of the world. In these cases emotional prob- 
lems are of secondary importance. In such cases, 
therapy demands that the counselor give the client 
information so that he can develop a more correct 
and more up-to-date Weltanschauung. It is recog- 
nized that this type of re-education requires more 
wisdom and more intellectual breadth than many 
counselors possess.— L. B. Heathers. 


331. Wilson, A. T. M., Doyle, Martin, & Kelnar, 
John. Group techniques in a transitional com- 
munity. Lancet, 1947, 252, 735—-738.—Group ther- 
apy methods used to assist the social repatriation of 
military personnel are described.—A. C. Hoffman. 


332. Winnicott, D. W., (Inst. Psychoanalysis, 
London, England.) & Britton, Clare. Residential 
management as treatment for difficult children ; the 
evolution of a wartime hostels scheme. Hum. 
Relat., 1947, 1, 87-97.—-Many children evacuated 
from danger areas were unable to adjust in the 
foster-homes selected for them. Ordinary treat- 
ment, legal in the case of delinquency and individual 
therapy in the case of maladjustment, proved un- 


satisfactory. In one county several small hostels 
were set up which provided “primary home experi- 
ences”’ since the majority of problem children seemed 
to come from disorganized homes. There was no 
set time limit and some children remained for 4 years. 
Supervision of the hostel’s establishment and policy 
was carried out by a psychiatrist and a psychiatric 
social worker, but actual operations were performed 
by a married couple who remained in residence in the 
hostel. Since the therapy was based on this couple 
acting as parent substitutes placements were made 
only after they found the child acceptable. To do 
otherwise, the authors felt, would disrupt the war- 
dens’ adjustment and thus disorganize the smooth 
functioning of all their relationships with other 
children.—R. A. Littman. 


[See also abstracts 260, 294, 295, 296, 342, 357, 
407, 427. ] 


CHILD GUIDANCE 


333. Bowlby, John. The study of human rela- 
tions in the child guidance clinic. J. soc. Issues, 
1947, 3, No. 2, 35-41.—Relationships between child 
and parent that vary widely from one of mutual 
trust lead to behaviour problems in the child. They 
originate from unsatisfactory relations of a parent 
to his own parents and siblings. To some extent 
this has been confirmed by studies of delinquents 
who have a history of inability to form warm trust- 
ing relationships. Alleviation of some of these diffi- 
culties has been effected by simultaneous psycho- 
therapy with parent and child. Discussion groups 
of mothers, conducted under non-authoritarian con- 
ditions, have also been undertaken with the aim of 
promoting flexible methods of child care—L. M. 
Hanks, Jr. 

334. Ehrenwald, H. J. Mobile child guidance 


‘teams in the liberated countries of Europe. Ment. 


Hith, Lond., 1945, 5, 52.—An outline of proposals 
submitted to the U.N.R.R.A. authorities and to the 
Czechoslovak Ministry for Social Welfare is pre- 
sented. It is suggested that in the liberated coun- 
tries, mobile child guidance units be set up which 
would visit schools, camps, hostels, etc. in order to 
examine defective, difficult, and maladjusted chil- 
dren and to make proposals for their disposal and 
treatment.— M. E. Wright. 

335. Farup, Bodil. Opdragelsesvanskeligheder 
hos Bgrn. (Educational and adjustment difficulties 
among children.) Psykol. Stud., 1946, Ser. 2, 30 p.— 
Different methodological approaches to the psychol- 
ogy of adjustment among children, are critically 
surveyed. In accord with the author’s experiences 
as school psychologist in Copenhagen, she stresses 
the value of Alfred Adler’s individual psychology. 
She discusses the following categories: bodily con- 
stitution, sex-type, social milieu, family constella- 
tion, and purposive education. 41 references.— Fr. 
Fluge. 

336. Fildes, Lucy G. Hostels for children in need 
of psychiatric attention. Ment. Hlth, Lond., 1944, 5, 
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31-32.—Hostels must be provided for children 
needing psychiatric treatment who cannot remain 
at home or be placed in foster homes. A few recom- 
mendations are made in regard to admission and dis- 
charge of patients, size of hostels, age range of 
patients, sex differentiation, facilities for play and 
occupation, sleeping accommodations, meals, staffing, 
and classification of cases.— M. E. Wright. 

337, Freeman, M. J. The development of uniform 
and specific measures for the organization of child 
behavior in the home. J. clin. Psychol., 1947, 3, 230— 
246.—In counseling parents of problem children, 
much emphasis is placed on what not to do, little 
on what to do. Avoiding emotional blocking does 
prevent a disturbance of the basic personality needs 
of the child, but does not help the child to organize 
his behavior. To aid the child in organizing his 
behavior, the use of a “control room,” a punishment 
room in which the child is placed without toys at 
times when he would like to play, is advocated. It 
is felt that the use of such a technique would force 
the child to attend to the situation precipitating him 
into the room rather than attending to techniques 
for managing the parent. The necessity for analyz- 
ing parent’s personality needs and for educating 
per in child training techniques is recognized. 

9 references.—L. B. Heathers. 


338. Hertz, Grete Janus. Psykologisk iagttagelse 
af Bgrn. (Psychological observation of children.) 
Psykol. Stud., 1946, Ser. 2, 26 p.—Profiting from 
her experiences with subnormal children in Danish 
schools, the author instances urgent problems in 
child psychology, such as appropriate adjustment 
to adequate surroundings. She describes compre- 
hensively the educational behavior of three children 
with IQ’s of 85. She calls attention to the impor- 
tance of Kurt Lewin’s psychology in dealing with 
children at home and at school. 35 references.— Fr. 
Fluge. 

339. Kogon, Bernard. (Edenwald School for Boys, 
New York.) Changing concepts in work with 
adolescents. Jewish soc. Serv. Quart., 1947, 23, 
379-385.—During the war there occurred an arbi- 
trary shift in attitudes toward adolescents away 
from lengthening the time of dependence and paren- 
tal, home, and school supervision. Acceleration of 
maturity was thrust upon young people and their 
newly defined roles, as soldiers, industrial workers, 
etc., provided recognition, a sense of belonging, and 
adult satisfactions. Problems resulting from pre- 
mature adult responsibility during the war have been 
followed and aggravated by attempts to reinstate 
ante-bellum controls over adolescents. The special 
problems of adolescents have been largely unsuc- 
cessfully met or avoided by case work agencies due 
to the lack of compatibility of the adolescent char- 
acter with traditional concepts and approaches used 
successfully with children and adults. The author 
states that agency responsibility must be developed 
to supplement school and home training and guid- 
ance. The author believes that unless more special- 
ized services for adolescents are made available as 


part of a community recognition of their unique 
needs, that adolescents will become outstanding 
social casualties of the war.—J. C. Franklin. 


340. Loosli-Usteri, erite. Der Rorschach- 
Test als Hilfsmittel des Kinderpsychologen. (The 
Rorschach test as a tool of the child psychologist.) 
Schweiz. Z. Psychol. Anwend., 1942, 1, 86-93.—When 
supplemented by other tests and clinical observations 
the Rorschach test is exceedingly useful for dealing 
with children.—K. F. Muensinger. 


341. Rawley, Callman, & Neumann, Alfred. 
(Jewish Family and Children’s Service, Minneapolis, 
Minn.) The case work process in parent-child 

blems. Jewish soc. Serv. Quart., 1947, 23, 370- 
378.—When the worker can be helpful in the first 
interview, ‘‘evidence of something started and of the 
worker's potential helpfulness is a positive force 
exerted against the many natural pulls the client has 
against yielding to them and pulling out.” If the 
parent brings the problem, the child is threatened 
and likely to refuse or resist the agency relationship. 
Comparable difficulties with parents occur when the 
child initiates the contact. Full recognition of these 
feelings must give way to objective orientation in 
the parent-child relationship. Both parent and 
child need to be involved constructively. A lengthy 
report illustrating pertinent techniques in improving 
deteriorated parent-child (father-daughter) rela- 
tionships is given and evaluated in terms of case 
progress. The authors state that where hostility, 
rupture of communications, and projection of blame 
are aggravated, best results obtain when the load 
is not carried by a single worker.—J. C. Franklin. 


342. Rogers, Gertrude A. (Harvard U. Med. Sch., 
Boston, Mass.) Treatment in child psychiatry. 
Med. Clin. N. Amer., 1947, 31, 1216-1226.—Ap- 
proaches to the treatment of children’s disorders 
consist of (1) efforts to modify the child’s environ- 
ment (indirect therapy) and (2) direct psychothera- 
peutic work with the child. Under indirect therapy 
are discussed the problem of modifying the home 
environment, particularly of reshaping the attitudes 
and unwholesome reaction patterns of individuals in 
close contact with child, and of removal of the child 
to wholesome environment in case home conditions 
are irremediable. Under direct therapy unwhole- 
some attitudes and reaction patterns in the child 
are identified as well as treated through free play, 
controlled play, spontaneous art expression, relief 
being effected by the formation of a new type of 
relationship with an adult who is permissive, toler- 
ant, and acceptive of the child, and by the develop- 
ment of ability in the child to work out his own 
difficulties in play without fear of threats or punish- 
ment. Group psychotherapy is being extended 
successfully to children, especially in the form of the 
children commenting en masse to emotional events 
as sibling rivalry and parental punishment as en- 
acted in puppet shows, or in the form of free play 
sessions for small groups of carefully selected chil- 
dren. A case is given which is illustrative of the 
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problems and procedures in child psychiatry.— F. C. 
Sumner. 

343. Rohret, Cecelia H. Convalescent home 
care must meet needs of the whole child. Crippled 
Child, 1947, 25, No. 1, 8-9; 23-24.—The staff of a 
convalescent home should include representatives 
from medical, dental, nursing, nutrition, physical 
therapy, recreation, medical social service, occupa- 
tional therapy, education, child welfare, and psy- 
chology. The way in which these professional fields 
are coordinated is discussed.—G. S. Speer. 

344. Wollen, C. A. (West Park Hostel, Yeovil, 
England.) The problem child in the hostel. Ment. 
Hith, Lond., 1944, 5, 28-31.—The treatment of 
problem children in a speciaily planned hostel is 
described. Much of the hostel procedures were de- 
veloped in order to create an atmosphere of warmth 
and affection. Specifically, ‘‘life was designed to 
give assistance in making significant human rela- 
tionships . . . in developing powers of expression 
through varied activities, in accepting authority 

. and in coping with the everyday superficial 
demands without friction.” The experience which 
led the directors of the hostel to compromise between 
a “free” hostel and a “‘disciplinary’’ hostel, and to 
permit corporal punishment in concrete instances is 
reviewed. The way in which sexual misbehavior was 
handled is also briefly reported—M. E. Wright. 


[See also abstracts 228, 242, 332, 398, 407, 423, 
425, 427. ] 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


345. [Anon.] Predicting success in training for 
denistry. Vet. Adm. tech. Bull., 1947, TB 7-44. 16p. 
—The fourth in a series of aids to counselors, this 
bulletin describes the training required for dentistry, 
admission requirements, tests and standards for 
individual appraisal, and summary of research 
findings on the prediction of success in training for 


dentistry. Tests and standards are recommended . 


in five areas of essential qualifications. These areas 
are above average aptitude for college work, pro- 
ficiency in biological and physical sciences, interests 
typical of successful dentists, good spatial visual- 
ization, and fine eye-hand coordination. 30 refer- 
ences.—C. P. Froehlich. 

346. Blumenthal, Seymour M., & Shosteck, 
Robert. (B'nai B'rith Vocational Service Bureau, 
Washington, D. C.) Careers in Jewish communal 
service. Washington; B’nai B’rith Vocational 
Service Bureau, 1947. 162 p. $1.00.—The occupa- 
tions and work in the following fields are described: 
rabbinate; cantoring; Jewish education; family case, 
child welfare, medica! social, psychiatric social, 
group, and overseas work and service to immigrants; 
vocational service; community relations; community 
organization; fund raising and membership; and 
English-Jewish journalism and publicity. Each is 
discussed with reference to history and nature, 
numbers and types of workers employed, duties, 
earnings, conditions and hours of work, experience 
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and educational requirements, personal qualifica- 
tions, opportunities, etc. Bibliographies are pro- 
vided suggesting further readings.—J. C. Franklin. 

347. Greenleaf, Walter J. Guide to occupational 
choice and training. Washington, D. C.: Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1947. v, 150 p.—Part I is 
devoted to a discussion of occupational libraries, 
methods of classifying, filing, and evaluating occu- 
pational information, and techniques for securing 
other materials for the guidance program. The re- 
maining 121 pages are devoted to annotated bib- 
liography on the following topics: occupational 
descriptions and opportunities, free materials, pro- 
fessional reading for the counselor, cheosing school 
and college, audio-visual aids, periodicals useful in 
the guidance program, and job finding.—C. P. 
Froehlich. 

348. Israeli, Nathan. (U. S. Civil Service Com- 
mission, Washington, D. C.) Occupational growth. 
Sch. & Soc., 1947, 66, 12—-14.—Occupational growth 
is illustrated by differences in basic work charac- 
teristics where occupations are classified according 
to grade-level in terms of varying difficulty, re- 
sponsibility, and value. 8 progressively higher levels 
are identified and described briefly, with recognition 
of the existence of even higher occupational grades. 
Such growth is expressive of an expansion in the 
nature and scope of the thinking operations. Identi- 
fiable stages in occupational growth are maturity 
and expertness. Periods of non-progression are dis- 
cernible at times. Curves for occupational growth 
are not regular, and vary with occupations and 
individual differences, as well as with changes in 
extrinsic circumstances. Special stress is placed 
upon the value of individual occupational histories 
for the purposes of education.—R. C. Strassburger. 

349. Lewis, John A. ( YMCA Vocational Service 
Center, New York.) Kuder Preference Record and 
MMPI scores for two occupational groups. J. 
consult. Psychol., 1947, 11, 194-201.—The purpose 
of this investigation was to look for a relationship 
between measured occupational interests and per- 
sonality tendencies, and to discover something about 
the extent of this relationship if it exists. 50 life 
insurance salesmen and 50 social workers took both 
tests. It is concluded that there is a relationship 
between occupational interests and personality 
tendencies.—S. G. Dulsky. 


350. Mopsik, Samuel. (Jewish Social Service 
Agency, Worcester, Mass.) Vocational guidance in a 
family agency. Jewish soc. Serv. Quart., 1947, 23, 
386-395.—Initiation of vocational guidance for 
adolescents was undertaken to fulfill a community 
need (not otherwise provided for) and to draw the 
higher socio-economic group members of the com- 
munity into a cooperative relationship with the 
agency without the fear of charity “‘stigma.’’ The 
experiences of a small experimental program pro- 
vided the basis for expansion of this service along 
group work lines. By so broadening the Agency's 
services not only was the community better served 
but also the way was opened through vocational 
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guidance for referrals leading to diagnosis and treat- 
ment of more serious problems of personality. The 
article gives a general description of the methods and 
procedures used in establishment and improvement 
of this type of family agency service.-—J. C. Franklin. 


351. Nelson, A. Gordon. (Cornell U., Ithaca, 
N. Y.) Types of vocational counseling problems: 
a study of two hundred disabled male veterans. 
J. clin, Psychol., 1947, 3, 252-256.—To determine 
the types of vocational counseling problems met in a 
university V.A. guidance center where veterans 
were required to report in accordance with Public 
Law 16, the case histories of 200 male veterans were 
analyzed. About 60% of these men had physical 
disabilities; the remaining 40% had psychological 
or a combination of physical and psychological 
handicaps. The types of vocational counseling 
problems found were those in which the client had 
(1) already formulated both his vocational objective 
and his educational plan, (2) formulated his voca- 
tional objective but not his educational plans, (3) 
limited his vocational field to several specific voca- 
tions but needed help in selecting one area and in 
setting up his educational program, (4) not yet 
clearly defined his interests in any one general field 
and (5) those who presented more complex problems 
either in the vocational or personal adjustment 
area. About 20% of the clients belonged in the 
first category; about 26%, in the last—L. B. 
Heathers. 


352. Super, Donald E. (Columbia U., New York.) 
The Kuder Preference Record in vocational diag- 
nosis. J. consult. Psychol., 1947, 11, 184-193.—The 
Kuder Preference Record is reviewed in terms of its 
value in counseling individuals and in selecting 
students or employees. It is concluded that it has 
now been sufficiently well standardized and validated 
for use in vocational guidance. It has some validity 
in predicting educational success and job satis- 
faction. 30 references.—S. G. Dulsky. 


[See also abstracts 360, 450. ] 
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353. Heernu, J. (96 Boulevard Brand Whitlock, 
Brussels, Belgium.) La théorie des réflexes condi- 
tionnels en psychiatrie. (The theory of conditioned 
reflexes in psychiatry.) J. belge Neurol. Psychiat., 
1947, 47, 127-187.—The literature of conditioried 
reflexes in relation to psychiatry is reviewed from 
the points of view of (1) the knowledge of patho- 
logical conditioned reflexes in the causation of mental 
disorders, and, (2) experimental results of compar- 
ing conditioning in normals and psychopathological 
cases. Characteristics of conditioned responses in 
several types of psychopathological cases are de- 
scribed.— F. C. Sumner. 

354. Kavka, Jerome. (St. Elizabeth’s Hosp., 
Washington, D.C.) Between psychosis and psychop- 
athy. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1947, 106, 19-45.—An 
example is given of a patient who, from the case 


history, appeared to be an idiopathic psychopath. 
However, after further study and observation it was 
decided that the patient was not a “true” psycho- 
path. Symptomatic psychopathy can be differen- 
tiated from idiopathic psychopathy by a careful 
study of the patient’s history, ward behavior and 
dream life and by finding whether or not psychogenic 
factors motivate the psychopathic behavior. 38 
references.—L. B. Heathers. 


355. Kerman, Edward F. (2338 Eutaw Place, 
Baltimore 17, Md.) The efficacy of electroshock 
therapy in preventing or shortening hospitalization. 
J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1947, 106, 1-10.—242 patients 
seen over a one year period were treated with electro- 
shock in the psychiatrist’s office. 63% of the cases 
had affective disorders, 31.5% had ‘schizophrenia, 
and about 4% were neurotics. Only 21% of the 
patients seen did not improve and almost half of this 
group discontinued treatment prematurely. Only 
6% of the patients required subsequent hospitaliza- 
tion; 13 of these 15 patients were considered as un- 
improved by the series of shocks. Hence the use of 
electroshock therapy in a private office reduces the 
number of patients who must be committed to 
mental hospitals.— L. B. Heathers. 


356. Kinberg, Olof. On the concept of “psychop- 
athy” and the treatment of so called “psychopaths.” 
Theoria, 1946, 12, 169-180.—The diagnosis of 
“‘psychopath” and “psychopathy” is ambiguous and 
founded on insufficient analysis. “It should be 
abrogated as theoretically unsatisfactory, practi- 
cally misleading and destructive to scientific think- 
ing.” One cannot talk of a general treatment of 
psychopaths as this term does not indicate the 
nature of the general conditions for which it is used. 
“In the good old times one exported such cases to 
U.S.A. where most of them went to the dogs or were 
sent back by their consulates.”"—K. F. Muenzinger. 


357. Michaels, Joseph J. (Harvard Med. Sch., 
Boston, Mass.) Morale on a neuropsychiatric service 
in an Army general hospital; its relationship to the 
therapy of the psychoses. J. merv. ment. Dis., 1947, 
106, 165—-175.—The importance of maintaining high 
morale among all the staff in a mental hospital, 
for the benefit of the patients as well as of the staff, 
is stressed. The techniques that were effective in 
building up and maintaining high staff morale in an 
Army general hospital are described. 18 references. 
— L. B. Heathers. 


358. Myerson, Abraham. The sleeping and wak- 
ing mechanisms: a theory of the depressions and 
their treatment. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1947, 105, 
598-606.—Depressions, whether neurotic or psy- 
chotic, are largely dependent upon the impairment 
of the sleeping and the waking mechanisms. Hence, 
unless the depression is already complicated by sui- 
cidal and delusional aspects, the author uses dru 
therapy to stimulate sound sleep, alert waking, an 
a return of appetite. Psychotherapy, other than 
authoritarian reassurance and suggestions regardi 
avoiding behavior antagonistic to sleeping, is ned 
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only after the patient has fairly well recovered from 
the depression. The article gives the drug prescrip- 
tions used — L. B. Heathers. 


359. Ripley, Herbert S. (Cornell U., Med. Coll., 
New York.) Depressive reactions in a general 
hospital; a study of one hundred and fifty cases. 
J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1947, 105, 607-615.—“One 
hundred and fifty patients with depressive reactions 
were investigated. They represented 28% of the 
cases seen by a psychiatric consultant in a general 
hospital. Although the intensity of the mood dis- 
orders varied . .., there was a predominance of 
reactive depressions. A larger number of women 
than men were affected. The distribution by age 
and physical diagnosis corresponded to that of the 
total number of admissions to the medical service. 
The findings suggest that the environment, the 
severity of the physical sickness and deep-seated 
personality factors rather than the age of the patient 
or type of organic disease were the determining 
dynamic features. ... The commonest etiologic 
factors were concern over physical illness or dis- 
ability, marital or family difficulties, and inadequate 
work or school adjustment.”— L. B. Heathers. 


[See also abstract 308. ] 


MENTAL DEFICIENCY 


360. Burr, Emily. (Vocational Guidance Bureau, 
New York.) Prime factors in the placement of the 
below normal. Amer. J. ment. Def., 1947, 51, 429- 
434.—The use of the Babcock Mental Efficiency 
Examination in determining the employability of 
mental defectives is described. Eleven brief case 
histories are presented. This test is of marked value 
in administering vocational guidance to mental 
defectives.— L. LeShan. 


361. Cianci, Vincentz. (State Department of Insti- 
tutions and Agencies, Trenton, N. J.) Home super- 
vision of mental deficients in New Jersey. Amer. J. 
ment. Def., 1947, 51, 519-524.—An experimental 
home training program for mental defectives is 
presented. In 3 years, home visits have been made 
to 57 mental defectives who were on waiting lists of 
institutions. Many parents no longer wish their 
children to be institutionalized as a result of the 
program.— L. LeShan. 


362. Cohen, Jacob. ( Newark State School, New- 
ark, N. J.) Survey of a school program for family 
care of school age children. Amer. J. ment. Def., 
1947, 51, 502-509.—Of 79 school age mental defec- 
tives placed in family care during the past 15 years, 
19 are still in family care and 34 have successfully 
completed the program. The remaining 26 have 
been returned to the institution. Of these 26, the 
etiology in the majority of cases was endogenous, 
plus history of mumps at an early age with sub- 
sequent development of behavior disorders. This 


type of case should not be placed in family care.— 
L. LeShan. 
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363. Cutts, Richard A., & Lane, Margery O’Kelley. 
(Lincoln State School, Lincoln, Ili.) The effect of 
hospitalization on Wechsler-Bellevue subtest scores 
by mental defectives. Amer. J. ment. Def., 1947, 
51, 391-393.—Two groups of 57 mentally defective 
patients were matched for age, sex, and IQ. One 
group had been hospitalized less than 1 year, the 
other more than 7 years. The short duration group 
received consistently higher scores on the verbal 
scale of the Wechsler-Bellevue than the long dura- 
tion group. This difference approached statistical 
significance on the Information subtest and reached 
it on the Arithmetic subtest.— LZ. LeShan. 


364. Doll, Edgar A., (The Training School, Vine- 
land, N. J.) Feeble-mindedness versus intellec- 
tual retardation. Amer. J. ment. Def., 1947, 51, 
456-459.—Special education must distinguish care- 
fully between those children who will always be 
feebleminded and those who will be marginally 
normal as adults. Various criteria for differentiation 
are discussed and different goals for the two groups 
are suggested.— L. LeShan. 


365. Doll, Edgar A. (The Training School, Vine- 
land, N. J.) Is mental deficiency curable? Amer. 
J. ment. Def., 1947, 51, 420-428.—Whether mental 
deficiency is curable depends (1) on the concept of 
mental deficiency used, (2) on the distinction be- 
tween adventitious circumstances which may affect 
development and deliberate procedures employed 
as therapy, (3) on the absence of confusion of clinical 
recoveries and IQ changes.— L. LeShan. 


366. Fay, Temple. Basic requirements for the 
testing of mental acuity with especial reference to 
the intracranial pressure and volume relationships. 
Amer. J. ment. Def., 1947, 51, 369-371.—Mental 
tests should be administered to patients under 
standard conditions, among which the author claims 
should be standard conditions of cerebral fluid 
pressure and volume. The effects of fluid change on 
mental alertness are discussed. Spinal drainage 
followed by strict control of fluid intake and dietary 
balance results in slight improvement in performance 
in organic types of mental retardation. Other types 
show little or no improvement.—L. LeShan. 


367. Frazeur, Helen A., & Hoakley, Z. Pauline. 
(Wayne County Training Schs, Northville, Mich.) 
Significance of psychological test results of exoge- 
nous and endogenous children (Arthur Point Scale). 
Amer. J. ment. Def., 1947, 51, 384-388.—Nine white, 
exogenous, mentally defective boys are matched on 
a one-to-one basis with white, endogenous boys of 
similar age and I.Q. A comparison is made of their 
scores on the subtests of the Arthur Point Scale. 
No statistically reliable differences appear.—L. 
LeShan. 


368. Goodfellow, H. D.L. (Ontario Hosp. School, 
Orillia, Ont., Canada.) The mental defective in the 
community and the philosophy which has resulted 
in the plan for training defectives at the Ontario 
Hospital School, Orillia. Amer. J. ment. Def., 1947, 
$1, 495-501.—The history of the Ontario Hospital 
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School at Orillia is presented in some detail from 
1841 to the present. The school is an ameliorating 
force in the community and renders service to the 
social structure of Ontario.— L. LeShan. 


369. Harms, M (Illinois State Department 
of Public Welfare, Chicago.) Case work with adult 
mental defectives in a placement program. Amer. 
J. ment. Def., 1947, $1, 518. individualized 
casework approach to the mental defective is pre- 
sented. Five case histories are discussed.— L. 
LeShan. 


370. Matthews, Mabel A. The need for expan- 
sion of social work in the field of mental deficiency. 
Amer. J. ment. Def., 1947, 51, 362-368.—In her 

residential address to the Ainerican Association on 
Mental Deficiency Miss Matthews emphasizes the 
immediate need for expansion of social work in the 
field of mental deficiency. There should be de- 
veloped also a better understanding of the possibili- 
ties of the communities in which mentally defective 
patients will live-—L. LeShan. 


371. Millias, Ward W. (Rome State School, Rome, 
N. Y. A community program for exceptional 
children. Amer. J. ment. Def., 1947, 51, 477-488.— 
The community is responsible for its exceptional 
children. By making a unified approach to their 
problems, it can become the best agent for their 
solution. Various aspects of the problems of the 
mental defective are discussed.— L. LeShan. 


372. Porter, E. H. (Pownal, Me.) Community 
and institution, coworkers. Amer. J. ment. Def., 
1947, 51, 489-494.—Various aspects of the need 
and methods of mobilizing public opinion and aid in 
furthering programs for the mentally deficient are 
discussed.— L. LeShan. 


373. Sloan, William. (Lincoln State Sch., Lin- 
coln, Ill.) Validity of Wechsler’s deterioration 
quotient in high grade mental defectives. J. clin. 
Psychol., 1947, 3, 287-288.—“A study of eighty 
male, high grade mental defectives, between the 
ages sixteen and thirty revealed a marked deteriora- 
tion as measured by Wechsler’s deterioration quo- 
tient. Clinical evidence for deterioration was ab- 
sent. In fifty-six cases where previous I.Q.’s were 
available the difference in I.Q. over an average span 
of about ten years was less than one point. Loss in 
1.Q. and deterioration [score] failed to correlate 
significantly. . . . Within the limits of this study, 
therefore, measurement of deterioration in male high 

rade mental defectives by comparison of Wechsler- 
Radeves subtests, is not valid.”"—L. B. Heathers. 


374. Sloan, William, & Cutts, Richard A. (Lin- 
coln State School, Lincoln, Ill.) Test patterns of 
mental defectives on the Revised Stanford-Binet 
Scale. Amer. J. ment. Def., 1947, 51, 394-396.— 
749 hospitalized mental defectives were given the 
Revised Stanford Binet. Relative difficulty of sub- 
tests were studied. Tests involving abstraction were 
generally found to be more difficult than tests in- 
volving concreteness.— L. LeShan. 


375. Sloan, William, & Oblinger, Barbara. (Lin- 
coln State School, Lincoln, Ill.). Diagnostic value of 
picture anomalies and verbal absurdities for insti- 
tutional adjustment. Amer. J. ment. Def., 1947, 51, 
532-534.—Two groups of mentally defective females 
were matched for IQ, MA, and CA and administered 
the Revised Stanford-Binet Verbal Absurdities and 
the McGill Picture Anomaly Series. One group was 
institutionally well adjusted, the other poorly ad- 
justed. These tests are not diagnostic of institu- 
tional adjustment.— L. LeShan. 

376. Thomson, Mildred. (State Bureau for Feeble- 
minded and Epileptic, St. Paul, Minn.) Guidance, 
placement and follow-up; the Minnesota program. 
Amer. J. ment. Def., 1947, 51, 435—440.—The Minne- 
sota program for supervision of the mentally defec- 
tive is presented. This stresses a high degree of 
decentralization. Various aspects of the program are 
discussed.— L. LeShan. 


[See also abstracts 187, 378, 426, 451, 452, 455. ] 
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377. Alexander, Leo. (Boston (Mass.) State Hosp.) 
Aggressive behavior—its psychiatric and physiologic 
aspects, especially in combat veterans. Bull. New 
Engl. med. Cent., 1947, 9, 112-122.—-Case-histories of 
impulsive aggression noted in military psychiatric 
practice are presented. The types of aggressive 
reactions described are: instances of behavior di- 
rected against a specific person who incurred the 
patient’s hostility but apparently displaced to 
another either similar person or symbol; aggressive 
projection; and aggressive hostility directed indis- 
criminately against any and all people. The aggres- 
sive episodes are regarded as the natural conse- 
quence of anxiety or accumulated emotional tensions 
precipitated in these cases by any cortical sedative 
or disorganizing agent (e.g., alcohol, sodium pento- 
thal).—A. C. Hoffman. 

378. Marcotte, J. E. A. (U. Montreal, Canada.) 
Mental deficiency in behavior problems. Amer. 
J. ment. Def., 1947, 51, 407-419.—Four factors— 
physical condition, mentality, family influence, and 
school influence are studied to evaluate their influ- 
ence in producing behavior problems in children. 
Family and school influences are found to be of 
greater importance than physical or mental condi- 
tion. The prevention of behavior problems requires 

ater attention to the family and school, and exist- 
ing problem behavior requires detailed case studies. 
15 references L. LeShan. 

379. Seliger, Robert V., & Cranford, Victoria. 
(Johns Hopkins Hosp., Baltimore, Md.) Alcoholics 
are sick people. Baltimore: Alcoholism Publications, 
1945. 71 p.—A general description of the alcoholic’s 
problems in which the authors distinguish between 
the social and chronic drinker, and urge the latter 
to seek the aid which medical science, particularly 
psychiatry, stands ready to give. ‘‘Reasons” for 
excessive use of alcohol are discussed. Abstinence 
alone produces immediate and striking benefits, 
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but the authors stress the need for psychiatric treat- 
ment of the personality disorder of which abnormal 
drinking is symptomatic.—J. C. Franklin. 

380. Solomon, yg (416 No. Bedford Drive, 
Beverly Hills, Calif.) cidence of combat fatigue. 
Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., Chicago, 1947, 57, 332-341. 
—Data concerning combat fatigue in a Marine 
division were collected from 627 patients with com- 
bat fatigue and compared with a control group of 
205 Marines. Compared with the controls, indi- 
viduals with combat fatigue were younger, less 
educated, fewer were married, had seen more com- 
bat, and had been overseas longer although they 
had been in the service a shorter time. It is indi- 
cated that preventative measures are effective in 
reducing combat fatigue and low incidence is corre- 
lated with high morale—K. S. Wagoner. 


[See also abstract 262. ] 


DISORDERS 


381. Kennedy, Lou. Remedial procedures for 
handling aphasic patients. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 
Chicago, 1947, 57, 646-649.—Abstract and dis- 
cussion. 

382. Missildine, W. Hugh, & Glasner, Philip J. 
Stuttering, a reorientation. J. Pediat., 1947, 31, 
300-306.—The authors point out that stuttering is 
considered a psychogenic rather than an organic dis- 
order by most authorities and that stuttering fre- 
quently begins between the ages of 2 and 4 because 
of emotional tensions. Therapy should be centered 
about the child rather than the disorder and its 
emphasis should vary with the age and needs of the 
particular child.—M. C. Templin. 

383. Peacher, William G. Speech disorders in 
World War II. VI. Survey of speech clinics in the 
U. S. and British Armies. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1947, 
106, 52-65.—This is a report on the organization and 
distribution of speech training centers in the U. S. 
and British Armies. There are brief discussions on 
the classification, diagnosis, and treatment of speech 
disorders.— L. B. Heathers. 

384. Peacher, William G. Speech disorders in 
World War II. VII. Treatment of dysarthria. J. 
nerv, ment. Dis., 1947, 106, 66-76.—The author 
describes in detail the methods used in the speech 
clinic at Brooke General Hospital and, later, at 
McGuire General Hospital to re-educate soldiers 
with articulatory defects. Four types of articulatory 
defects are described.— L. B. Heathers. 

385. Peliman, Charles. Overcoming stammering. 
New York: Beechhurst Press, 1947. xiii, 160 p. 
$3.00.—Speech correction programs have been partly 
responsible for the rapid grade by grade decrease in 
the number of cases of defective speech in later 
school years. In contrast, the number of cases of 
stammering shows an increase. Progress in stammer- 
ing therapy has been hindered by the lack of suffi- 
cient study of the problem, our heritage of myths 
and superstitions concerning corrective procedures, 


380-388 


and the large number of quacks and charlatans 
offering “cures.” Psychoanalysis, breath control, 
distractions, word substitutions, public speaking, 
sing-song voice, rhythmic speaking, the drawl, and 
phonetics are all inadequate as methods of correcting 
stammering. Effective therapy includes ridding 
the stammerer of worry, creating new behavior 
patterns, training in developing a “new voice,” 
and use of “‘the period of silence.’’ Remedial speech 
work should be introduced throughout the country’s 
educational systems. An autobiographical sketch 
of a stammerer is included in the appendix. 51-item 
bibliography.—J. Matthews. 
386. Van Riper, Charles. 
ee ag and methods. (2nd ed.) New York: 
rentice-Hall, 1947. Pp. xviii+ 470. $5.35.— 
Like the first edition published in 1939, this book is 
presented as a contribution toward a systematization 
and organization of principles and methods of speech 
correction. In general the organization follows that 
of the first edition. The chapter on anatomy and 
physiology of speech has been dropped irom the new 
edition and a chapter dealing with cerebral palsy and 
one dealing with hearing problems have been added. 
As in the first edition the problem of stuttering is | 
given the most space, although the other speech dis- 
orders are not neglected. The author does not ad- 
here to the “neurological or lateral dominance”’ 
theory of stuttering stressed in the first edition, but 
instead suggests stuttering can result from any of 
the following 3 etiologies or combinations thereof: 
(1) a background of dysphemia (2) the speech hesita- 
tions of early speech learning (3) neurotic emotional 
conflicts. In place of a central bibliography, lists of 
references follow each chapter. The number of 
references in the new edition has been increased 
from 297 to 537. (See 14: 1030.)—J. Matthews. 


387. Wells, Charlotte G. A teacher-parent guide 
to speech training for cleft palate children. Madi- 
son, Wisconsin: Bureau for Handicapped Children, 
1944. 43 p.—This bulletin is intended to help 
parents and teachers of children born with cleft 
= and cleft lips. The author discusses the 
unctions of those speech organs that are incomplete 
because of a cleft in lip or palate. The physician, 
the plastic surgeon, and the dental specialist are all 
needed to obtain good repair and to provide a 
mouth structure adequate for eating and speaking. 
Surgical repair alone is not enough to assure good 
speech if the child has already learned to speak be- 
fore surgery is completed. Although speech therapy 
ideally should be administered by a trained speech 
pathologist, parents and teachers of cleft palate 
children can carry on much of the speech training. 
Numerous exercises and drills for such speech train- 
ing are presented.—/J. Matthews. 

388. Wells, Charlotte G., & Mueller, Gretchen A. 
Correlated services; an additional chapter in Wis- 
consin’s care for cleft palate children. Madison, 
Wisconsin: Bureau for Handicapped Children, 1946. 
20 p.—This bulletin is intended to point out the 
multiple services necessary to the successful carrying 
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out of a program of speech improvement for the 
child born with a cleft palate, whose palate has been 
surgically repaired but whose speech remains defec- 
tive. The background of such a program, the need 
for it, its objectives, and the importance of speech 
training in the total plan are summarized. The 
following aspects of the program are described: 
referral, planning, transportation, boarding home 
care and recreation, additional diagnostic services, 
remedial services, provision and maintenance of 
classroom space, teaching, administration, and fol- 
low-up.—J. Matthews. 


CRIME AND DELINQUENCY 


389. Balassa, Edith. (Sleighton Farm School, 
Darling, Pa.) Rehabilitation of delinquent girls. 
Amer. J. Psychother., 1947, 1, 329-337.—A brief 
description is given of the Sleighton Farm School, a 
training school for delinquent girls of ages 12 to 17. 
The school’s approach to diagnosis and therapy is 
illustrated by a case study.—E. M. L. Burchard. 


390. Betts, Gilbert L. (Educ. Test Bureau, Minne- 
apolis, Minn.) The detection of incipient Army 
criminals. Science, 1947, 106, 93~-96.—Information 
and numerical data about the development and 
standardization of a biographical questionnaire are 
given. This instrument was designed to select 
Army personnel potentially liable to become Army 
criminals. Its value in the military situation and its 
probable usefulness in business and industry are 
pointed out.— F. A. Mote. 


391. Bitterman, M. E., & Marcuse, F.L. (Cornell 
U., Ithaca, N. Y.) Cardiovascular responses of 
innocent persons to criminal interrogation. Amer. J. 
Psychol., 1947, 60, 407-412.—Respiratory and car- 
diovascular tracings were made with a Keeler Poly- 
graph on 81 men living in a campus dormitory. 
sum of $100 had been stolen and all the residents 
submitted to a 10 minute screening test. The 
respiratory tracing did not indicate differential 
classification. Examination of the cardiovascular 
data indicated that the majority of the men could 
readily be assigned to one or another of 3 categories: 
(a) negligible reactions to all questions, (b) signifi- 
cant reactions to all of the questions, or (c) differen- 
tial reaction to relevant and irrelevant questions.— 
S. C. Ericksen. 


392. Bobon, J., & Evrard, E. A propos de l’ex- 
pertise psychiatrique in médecine légale. (Relative 
to the psychiatric appraisement in legal medicine.) 
J. belge Neurol. Psychiat., 1947, 47, 29-30.—In 
appraisement of criminals psychiatrists should adopt 
a 3-degree scale of responsibility—full, attenuated, 
and none (i.e., irresponsible). The psychiatrist 
must recognize that his recommendation should be 
within the requirements of the criminal code, as he 
has a duty not only to the individual but to safe- 
guard society. The discussion refers particularly to 
the Belgian Social Defense Law of 1930.—F. C. 
Sumner. 


393. Kielholz, A. Der zerstiickelte Osiris. Ein 
kriminologischer Beitrag zu seinem Mythus. (The 
fractionated Osiris. A criminological contribution 
toits myth.) Schweiz. Z. Psychol. Anwend., 1943, 1, 
241-257.—Freud’s position with regard to the Osiris 
myth is discussed, and the case history of a criminal 
is presented which resembles certain phases of this 
myth.—K. F. Muenszinger. 


394. Lane, Winthrop D. What makes crime? 
New York: Public Affairs Committee, 1947, 30 p. 
$0.20. (Publ. Affairs Pamphlets, No. 34, rev.)— 
The story of the development of a real criminal is 
given. Environmental influences that affect criminal 
growth are discussed, especially broken homes, 
cultural differences, social pressures against the 
Negro and the foreign-born, and lack of educational 
and job opportunities. Brief discussions of city- 
country crime differences, political corruption, age 
of criminals, cost of crime, treatment of prisoners, 
probation and parole are given. Crime can be pre- 
vented by a social hygiene approach which involves 
getting to the roots of causes discussed above by use 
of eugenic and euthenic measures. (See 14: 3152.)— 
R. J. Corsini. 


395. Ley, Jacques. (9 Avenue Fond Roy, Uccle 3, 
Belgium.) La notion de responsabilité et l’expertise 
psychiatrique. (The notion of responsibility and the 
psychiatric appraisement.) J. belge Neurol. Psy- 
chtat., 1947, 47, 3-21.—The author, as a psychiatrist, 
attempts to reconcile the philosophical, biological, 
and social concepts of responsibility. The third of 
these he considers as having a practical basis. In 
speaking of responsibility one should indicate the 
psychological and social particulars which determine 
criminal acts. Such diagnosis is the starting point 
in any corrective measures. Punishment should 
have a therapeutic character; its detailed nature 
within legal restrictions should aim at rehabilitation 
of the offender and protection of society.—F. C. 
Sumner. 


396. Petzill, Ake. The social function of punish- 
ment. Theoria, 1947, 13, 1-46.—The author main- 
tains ‘‘that ethics, sociology and psychology ought to 
pay attention to criminology, but also to take into 
consideration the practical legislative work which is 
concerned with crime and punishment.”’ He shows 
“in what way the question of social function of 

unishment has become urgent in Sweden” and 
opes “that those interested will treat this article 
as the opening of a discussion.” Nine case studies.— 
K. F. Muensinger. 


397. Schneck, Jerome M. A military offense in- 
duced by hypnosis. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1947, 106, 
186-189.—This is an example of a case where, be- 
cause of the inadvertent conflict of a post-hypnotic 
suggestion and a soldier’s assignment of military 
duty on a given day, a soldier committed a military 
offense by carrying out the post-hypnotic suggestion 
and hence deserting his duty.— L. B. Heathers. 


[See also abstract 307. ] 
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PsYCHOSES 


398. Bradley, Charles. Early evidence of psy- 
choses in children. J. Pediat., 1947, 30, 529-540.— 
Of 138 maladjusted children under 13 years of age 
entering the Emma Pendleton Bradley Home, se- 
clusiveness and irritability over interruption of 
seclusion were most frequent among the eight 
characteristics especially prominent in 14 children 
considered potentially schizophrenic. A review of 
the case histories of 32 children diagnosed as schizc- 
phrenic indicated that 29 showed evidence of mal- 
adjustment before the age of 2. Although the 
behavior symptoms were varied, the most frequent 
notation was that the child lacked interest in his 
surroundings, particularly in other persons. The 
importance of recognition of early symptoms of 
schizophrenia is stressed.— M. C. Templin. 


399. Brown, Meyer. (Northwestern U. Med. 
Sch., Chicago, Ill.) The recognition and manage- 
ment of depressed mental states. Jilinois med. J., 
1947, 92, 95—-99.—Mental depression of all degrees 
of severity are frequently met in general medical 
practice. The symptom complex is described, and 
clues for differential diagnosis are pointed out. 
Medication is often useful for symptomatic treat- 
ment. The author advises a supportive, interpretive 

ychotherapy with cooperation of the patient’s 
amily.—C. M. Louttit. 


400. Csillag, I. (St. Rochus Hosp., Budapest.) 
Emotional effects of trauma. Lancet, 1947, 252, 612. 
—Depression or suicidal tendencies were not ob- 
served to follow amputation of the limbs of patients 
who had previously been in mental hospitals for 
depression or schizophrenia. On the contrary, the 
depression seemed to disappear and emotional out- 
look became more realistic, attention being con- 
centrated on the new visible trauma and the need 
to adjust to it. ‘The determining factor seems to 
be the severity of trauma necessary to produce the 
minimum of psychic shock capable of bringing 
about the favourable change.’’ Comments on this 
article appear on page 693 of the same volume.—A. 
C. Hoffman. 


401. Maeder, A. Aus der Sprechstunde des 
Psychotherapeuten. Zur Behandlung seelischer 
Depressionen. (From the consultation hour of the 
psychotherapist. The treatment of mental depres- 
sion.) Schweiz. Z. Psychol. Anwend., 1943, 2, 185- 
194.—A report and discussion of three case histories 
of mental depression. —K. F. Muei:zinger. 


402. Reitman, F. ( Netherne Hospital, Coulsdon, 
Eng.) Observations on personality changes after 
leukotomy. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1947, 105, 582-589. 
—Leukotomy operations, in which the 2 lower 
quadrants in the pre-frontal lobe were severed, were 
performed on 50 female schizophrenics. 29 of these 

tients showed psychopathological changes follow- 
ing operation. The changes that occurred were 
grouped into two categories: those representing 
regressive phenomena (the ter ease of trans- 
ference, the change in attitude towards money and 


morals), and those representing reintegrative phe- 
nomena (alterations in body image, transient crea- 
tive expression, changes in social behavior). The 
author feels that these changes may be interpreted 
in cognitive rather than effective terms.—L. B. 
Heathers. 


403. Teicher, Joseph D. (435 East 57 St., New 
York.) Disorientation of body image. J. nerv. 
ment. Dis., 1947, 105, 619-636.—A detailed analysis 
of a case is presented which “‘illustrates the complex- 
ity of the problem of body image disorientation, and 
raises speculation on a number of problems. The 
inclusion of a complete protocol makes more avail- 
able the case for study by others. The psychotic 
picture was a coincident feature, preceding and 
enhanced by the organic disease, and complicating 
the body image disorder.”— L. B. Heathers. 


404. Whiting, H. S. (Connecticut State Hosp., 
Middletown.) Effect of music on hospital accident 
rate. Amer. J. ment. Def., 1947, 51, 397-400.— 
Almost 27% reduction in patients injuries was 
achieved as the result of playing selected transcribed 
music over the hospital radio system during the time 
of peak accident rates. A general improvement was 
noted in ward atmosphere at these times on many 
wards.—L. LeShan. 


PsYCHONEUROSES 


405. Chapman, William P., Finesinger, Jacob E., 
Jones, Chester M., & Cobb, Stanley. (Massachu- 
setts General Hosp., Boston.) Measurements of pain 
sensitivity in patients with psychoneurosis. Arch. 
Neurol. Psychiat., Chicago, 1947, 57, 321-331.—The 
thresholds of motor reaction to pain and perception 
of pain were measured in a group of 50 psychoneu- 
rotic patients and in a control group of 56 normal 
subjects. The threshold of perception of pain was 
approximately the same for the psychoneurotic and 
normal subjects. The psychoneurotic group showed 
a significantly lower threshold for motor reaction to 
pain than the normal subjects and it is indicated 
“that psychoneurotic patients cend to show a 
greater motor reactivity to a painful stimulus than 
do normal control subjects.’"—K. S. Wagoner. 


406. Dias Corréa, Paulo. A psicografia (escrita 
automAtica) luz da psicologia médica. Psychog- 
raphy (automatic writing) in the light of medical 
psychology.) Hospital, Rio de J., 1947, 32, 121-131. 
—The author gives a psychodynamic interpretation 
of the mechanism of transient automatisms. Their 
hysteric dissociation is stressed; the cathexis of 
repressed impulsive ideas, dormant in the uncon- 
scious, dissociates and acts as a unitary whole. 
While observers may believe the subject is in a 
normal state, he is usually not aware of what is 
going on about him. A number of well known cases, 
including that of the Brazilian, Chico Xavier, are 
discussed. 20-item bibliography. English summary. 
—C. M. Louttit. 


407. Elkisch, Paula. Diagnostic and therapeutic 
value of projective techniques. (A case of a child 
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tiqueur.) Amer. J. Psychother., 1947, 1, 279-312.— 
A bright (minimal IQ 130) 7-year old boy sufferin 
from a severe gesticulative and vocal tic was treated 
for 6 months with a combination of interviews and 
projective techniques. Drawing, clay modelling and 
vocal activities proved especially valuable, both 
diagnostically and as media for the expression of self- 
assertion, discharge of motor impulses, and for 
analysis of sexual and coprophilic phantasies. Ther- 
apeutic success resulted from strengthening the 
patient’s ego and simultaneously altering the dy- 
namics of the environment. 18 drawings and clay 
models are reproduced. Discussion——-E. M. L. 
Burchard. 


408. Eysenck, H. J. (Maudsley Hospital, London, 
England.) Screening-out the neurotic. Lancet, 
1947, 252, 530-531.—The efficiency of 6 psycho- 
logical methods of screening neurotics was compared 
(data derived from several researches) by noting 
in each case the difference between the percentage o 
correct neurotic identifications, and the percenta 
of ‘false positives’ (normals diagnosed as Arenson 
The methods, in order of decreasing efficiency, were: 
The Maudsley Medical Questionnaire, Dark Vision 
Test, Suggestibility Test, Interview, American Ques- 
tionnaire, Ranking Rorschach.—A. C. Hoffman. 


409. Hunt, William A. ( Northwestern U., Evan- 
ston, I.) The relative incidence of psychoneurosis 
among Negroes. J. consult. Psychol., 1947, 11, 
133—136.—Analysis was made of the relative inci- 
dence in white and negro groups of psychoneurosis 
as a reason for discharge from naval service. Data 
reveal a much larger percentage of psychoneurosis 
in white groups. The phenomenon is possibly cul- 
turally determined.—S. G. Dulsky. 


410. Klebanoff, Seymour G. ( Northwestern U., 
Evanston, Ill.) Personality factors in symptomatic 
chronic alcoholism as indicated by the Thematic 
Apperception Test. J. consult» Psychol., 1947, 11, 
111-119.—The Thematic Apperception Test was 
administered to 17 patients with symptomatic 
chronic alcoholism. Results indicate a reiative 
absence of aggressive tendencies and marked em- 
phasis on themas depicting internalized emotional 
stress. Power and social inferiorities characterize 
the content of the group as a whole. An interpreta- 
tion of the group findings in terms of the dynamic 
interaction of the various factors is presented. 42 
references.—S. G. Dulsky. 


411. Lester, Wilfred. (West End Hospital for 
Nervous Diseases, London.) The hysteric in general 
practice. Practitioner, 1947, 158, 425-432.—The 
management of the present case involved the co- 
operation of the hysteric woman's husband and 
daughter with the practitioner in such wise that they 
while treating the patient with kindness, gradually 
freed themselves of her insatiable demands by going 
about their own affairs and leaving the patient to 
shift for herself. The result was a notable improve- 
ment in the mental condition of the old woman, as 
well as in the mental health of the husband and 


daughter. With the aid of little more than the ele- 
ments of psychogenic motivation plus common sense 
and interest in human affairs this practitioner has 
achieved results which compare favorably with those 
obtained by many a skilled psychiatrist—F, C. 
Sumner. 


412. McGill, V. J., & Welch, Livingston. (Hunter 
Coll., New York.) Hysteria as a conditioning proc- 
ess. Amer. J. Psychother., 1947, 1, 253-278.—Six 
factors are essential to the development of hysteria: 
(1) motivation, (2) disturbed or disordered bodily 
condition, (3) association of this bodily condition 
with a syndrome, (4) association of the syndrome 
with escape, (5) weakened health conscience, and 
(6) fixation or poverty of distractions. When these 
factors are present hysterical phenomena may arise 
as a result of conditioning. Other factors, as low 
1.Q. and lack of education, may contribute to the 
ease of conditioning by narrowing the range of 
possible distractions. Experimental and clinical 
evidence supporting this point of view may be found 
in the work of a number of investigators. 44-item 
bibliography. Discussion—EZ. M. L. Burchard. 


413. Moss, Robert E. (Boston U. Sch. Med., 
Boston, Mass.) Office approach to the psycho- 
neuroses. Med. Clin. N. Amer., 1947, 31, 1205— 
1215.—Psychoneurotic illness is entirely too pre- 
valent to be handled by specialists in psychotherapy. 
Much can be done to alleviate very reai suffering 
by the general practitioner who will familiarize him- 
self with the general principles of personality de- 
velopment and functioning and with a technic for 
helping a person to understand himself more clearly. 
With the end of assisting the general practitioner in 
these respects the author explains the technic of 
interviewing, the general origin of personality dis- 
turbances, criteria for making a diagnosis of psycho- 
neurosis and/or a psychosomatic disorder, and 
psychotherapeutic management. A case of severe 
diarrhea of 6 years standing is used to illustrate the 
diagnostic and therapeutic procedure.— F. C. Sumner. 


414. Roemer, Edward Pier. (U. Wisconsin, 
Madison.) The management of the neurotic veteran. 
Wis. med. J., 1947, 46, 895-897—Two cases of 
nervous veterans are presented to illustrate the 
difference between the type of nervous veteran with 
no evidence of neurotic stigmata until subjected to 
extreme combat conditions and the type of nervous 
veteran who has been actually or potentially a civil- 
ian psychoneurotic prior to his induction into the 
service. The former type responds to simple psycho- 
therapeutic measures and can best be managed by 
the veteran’s own physician, his anxiety usually 
being relieved upon leaving the Army. The latter 
type has a deep-seated, chronic neurosis which will 
require the prolonged treatment of a skilled psy- 
chiatrist. The differentiation of these two types of 
nervous veterans can be made only on the basis of 
a careful and detailed elicitation of the patient's 
history and on the basis of an evaluation of the 
individual.— F. C. Sumner. 
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PsyCHOSOMATICS 


415. Braceland, Francis J. (102 Second Ave., 
S. W., Rochester, Minn.) The wish to fall ill. J. 
, Omaha clin. Soc., 1947, 8, 69-73.—A certain group 

of functionally ill patients seem to welcome illness 
which appears to be a compromise that brings relief 
from some distressing situation. Attention is here 
not directed to malingerers who consciously and 
willfully pretend to be sick but rather to such persons 
who have no intention to deceive. Patients of the 
type under discussion are often consistently re- 
calcitrant to treatment and frequently exhibit 
paradoxical reactions to drugs. In them the disap- 
pearance of one symptom may be the signal for the 
onset of another. Three cases of the unconscious 
wish to fall ill are cited—F. C. Sumner. 

416. Crohn, Burrill B. (College of Physicians and 
Surgeons, New York.) Peptic ulcer as a psycho- 
somatic disease. Surg. Clin. N. Amer., 1947, 27, 
309-314.—Peptic ulcer is frequently of psychogenic 
origin and apparently occurs more frequently in 
persons of asthenic type and in connection with per- 
sistent tensions maa? frustrations. Therapeutic 
measures should be aimed at changing the patient’s 
way of life so as to reduce frustration.— F. C. Sumner. 


417. Finkler, R. S. Social and psychological re- 
adjustment of a pseudohermaphrodite under endo- 
ym: therapy. J. clin. Endocr., 1947, 7, 456.— 

stract. 


418. Pratt, Jean Paul. Field of psychosomatic 
gynecology is one that should not be neglected. 
Med. World, 1947, 65, 262—268.—The author draws 
attention to certain psychosomatic aspects of gyne- 
cological disorders. In necological operations 
themselves pre-operative fear of death, maiming, 
loss of sex, etc., play a considerable role. Also to be 
considered is the role of emotional disturbance in the 
causation of dysmenorrhea and amenorrhea; of 
emotional conflict in pseudocyesis, masturbation, 
menopausal difficulties and perversions, particularly 
homosexuality in women. The gynecologist must be 
also something of a psychiatrist in order to get at the 
emotional roots of such disorders.— F. C. Sumner. 


419. Robertson, G. Gladstone. Emotional as- 
= of skin disease. Lancet, 1947, 253, 124-127.— 

epresentative case-histories are presented and dis- 
cussed of patients with intractable dermatitis who 
reported feelings of “having been wronged” or 
“unjustly put-upon.” Probing of the emotional 
difficulties associated with onset of the dermatitis 
sometimes caused acute excerbation; in other in- 
stances, resolution of the difficulties or insight into 
the nature of the emotional problem was followed 
by disappearance of dermatitis.—A.:C. Hoffman. 

420. Sacristaén, José M[iguel]. AlgGnas con- 
sideraciones acerca de los fundamentos de la “‘medi- 
cina psicosomftica.” (Some considerations of the 
fundamentals of psychosomatic medicine.”’ Rev. 
Psicol. gen. apl., Madrid, 1946, 1, 109-144.—Many 
important aspects of psychosomatic medicine are 
discussed. Included are a survey of the literature 
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on the physiological consequences of psychologi-al 
processes, a critical evaluation of theories of emo- 
tional behavior in the light of experimental work, a 
review of various interpretations of the concept of 
neurosis, and an analysis of two basic psycho- 
therapeutic approaches (psychoanalytic and psycho- 
biological) 49-item bibliography.—A. J. Smith. 


421. Wilder, Joseph. The meaning of 
organs in psychosomatic medicine and its impor- 
tance for the general practitioner. Amer. J. Psycho- 
ther., 1947, 1, 313-328.—The influence upon his dis- 
ease of the patient’s own idea of an organ is often 
neglected by the physician in treating psychosomatic 
conditions. Knowledge of the precise meaning of an 
organ to the patient is essential for correct diagnosis 
and effective treatment. A condensed “dictionary 
of the organ language’”’ describes and illustrates the 
significance of the organ as: (1) bearer of function, 
(2) seat of sensation, (3) bearer of expression, (4) 
necessary to life, (5) expressor of aggression or with- 
drawal, (6) seat of an illness, (7) fitting a specific 
ideal health concept, (8) symbol, (9) object of taboo, 
and (10) focus of sex problems. It is also necessary 
to consider the social and moral significance of the 
affected organ, and the accuracy and completeness 
of the patient’s knowledge of its structure and 
function.—E. M. L. Burchard. 


CLINICAL NEUROLOGY 


422. Allen, Robert M. (U. Miami, Fla.) The 
test performance of the brain injured. J. clin. 
Psychol., 1947, 3, 225-230.—Form I of the Bellevue 
Intelligence Scale was given to 50 brain injured 
soldiers who did not suffer from psychomotor 
seizures, convulsive disorders, or aphasic or psychotic 
involvements. The patients did best on comprehen- 
sion, information, and vocabulary, and did least 
well on digit span, digit symbol, object assembly, 
and block design. The information weighted score 
was higher than the vocabulary weighted score so 
that more of the subtests differed significantly from 
the information weighted score than from the 
vocabulary weighted score. It was felt that the 

tients experienced greater anxiety in the vocabu- 
oe test than in the information test.— L. B. Heathers. 


423. Fetterman, Joseph L., & Weil, Andre A. 
(The Neuropsychiatric Institute of Cleveland, 0.) 
Practical aspects of epilepsy (with special considera- 
tion of epilepsy in children). Med. Clin. N. Amer., 
1947, 31, 1273-1288.—The description of types of 
seizures: grand mal, petit mal, psychomotor epilepsy, 

acksonian seizures, focal convulsions, status epi- 
lepticus, is followed by a discussion of the various 
treatments: (1) medicinal therapy used specifically 
for controlling the attacks; (2) dietotherapy; (3) 
surgical therapy; (4) psychotherapy. The first 3 
therapies are anticonvulsant while the fourth aims 
at guidance of the epileptic towards a healthy ad- 
justment to his illness, towards vocational useful- 
ness, and towards social happiness.— F. C. Sumner. 
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424. Fox, J. Tylor. (Lingfeld Epileptic Colony, 
Surrey, England.) Social aspects of epilepsy. 
Lancet, 1947, 252, 775-778.—Problems of the social 
adjustment of epileptics are discussed.—A. C. 
Hoffman. 

425. Fuchs, Lester L. (Columbia U., Medical 
Center, New York.) A psychogenic approach to 
epilepsy. J. Child Psychiat., 1947, 1, 58-90.—Case 
material obtained from medical and social service 
records on 25 children of school age diagnosed as 
having convulsions or epileptic seizures was an- 
alysed. Emotional conflict was present in almost 
every case. Results tended to support the opinion 
of Freud and Stekel that ‘“‘a large percentage of the 
patients who are now diagnosed as epileptics are 
neurotics. . . .”” According to the author the inci- 
dence of epilepsy is unrelated to the degree of in- 
telligence. Contrary to the views of other investi- 
gators a rich emotional life characterized the be- 
havior of this particular group. Not a single patient 
had an injury in school. There was no evidence of a 
unique epileptic personality pattern. 10 case his- 
tories reported in detail are followed by a discussion 
of the dynamics of epilepsy. 30 references.—P. S. 
de Q. Cabot. ~ 

426. Johnson, Anna P. (Dixon State Hosp., 
Dixon, I.) Measuring mental deterioration by the 
“differential test score method.” Amer. J. ment. 
Def., 1947, 51, 389-390.—Wechsler-Bellevue results 
on 237 feebleminded without seizures, 99 feeble- 
minded with seizures, and 64 epileptics who were not 
feebleminded are reported and deterioration quo- 
tients computed. There is a high correlation be- 
tween the D.Q. and C.A. in the epileptic group and 
a low correlation in the feebleminded group. There 
is a low correlation between the length of time a 
person has had seizures and deterioration.—L. 
LeShan. 

427. Johnson, Grace V. (Michael Dowling School, 
Minneapolis, Minn.) re self-feeding to 
children with cerebral palsy. ubl. Hith Nurse, 
1947, 39, 310-311; 314.—The steps which must be 
taken in order to train the palsied child to feed 
himself are recounted. One of the most difficult 
tasks in attempting to train a school age child to 
feed himself is that of retraining the mother who has 
formed the habit of feeding the child. The child has 
to be taught to relax his tense muscles, to sit up, 
to breathe, to swallow, to reach and to grasp. Much 
of this can best be taught through games of blocks, 
nests of boxes, filling a shovel with sand and directing 
the sand into a bucket. The goal throughout this 
training of the palsied child is the independence of 
the child in feeding himself.— F. C. Sumner. 


428. Kaplan, Abraham. Malingering; case re- 
port—“proof positive.” J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1947, 
106, 46-51.—“A case of malingering with ‘proof 
positive’ is reported to illustrate that it may coexist 
in a patient with an organic lesion.’’— L. B. Heathers. 


429. Parfitt, D. N. (Holloway Sanatorium, Vir- 
ginia Water, England.) Epilepsy and hysteria. 


Lancet, 1947, 252, 483.—‘‘Hysterical and migrainous 
symptoms are sometimes embellishments of epilepsy. 
An electro-encephalogram of such cases is often 
valuable but may not be conclusive.”—A. C. 
Hoffman. 


430. Savitsky, Nathan, (Columbia U., New York.) 
& Winkelman, N. W. Cogwheel phenomenon of 
the eyes; its clinical cance. Arch. Neurol. 
Psychiat., Chicago, 1947, 57, 362—368.—According 
to the authors there is no other article in English 
on the clinical significance of the cogwheel phe- 
nomenon of the eyes. Cogwheel movements of the 
eyes as described ‘“‘as repeated, very short pauses of 
the eyeballs followed by a rapid forward jerk.” 
It is considered abnormal if it occurs as a patient 
attempts to follow with his eyes a smoothly moving 
object and its presence indicates organic disease 
of the brain. It is especially notable in chronic 
encephalitis and other organic diseases. The au- 
thors observed the cogwheel phenomenon with di- 
phenylhydantoin and bromide poisoning. In cases 
of head injury and in atypical cases of chronic 
encephalitis, the phenomenon has diagnostic value. 
41 references.—K. S. Wagoner. 


431. Twitchell-Allen, Doris. (30 West Fountain 
Ave., Glendale, O.) Educability of a “deteriorated”’ 
epileptic patient. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., Chicago, 
1947, 57, 617-622.—Evidence is presented from an 
extended study of one epileptic patient which raises 
a question as to the true nature of the type of 
deterioration which frequently is said to accompany 
epilepsy. A white man, aged 23, with idiopathic 
epilepsy for 17 years, showing almost continuous 
grand mal and petit mal seizures, appeared to be 
rather completely deteriorated at the end of this 
time. With the removal of phenobarbital medica- 
tion and, instead, the regulation of the seizures with 
diphenylhydantoin sodium, together with a psycho- 
logical guidance program over a period of 4.5 years, 
the patient made remarkable progress toward 
normalcy. ‘The case appears significant in pointing 
to the need for clarification of the concept of epileptic 
deterioration.” —K. S. Wagoner. 


EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 


432. American Council on Education. Committee 
on the Cooperative Study in General Education. 
Cooperation in general education: a final report of 
the Executive Committee of the Cooperative Study 
in General Education. Washington: American 
Council on Education, 1947. xvii, 240 p. $3.00.— 
In this summary volume the Executive Committee 
discusses the social and educational implications of 

neral education, reviews the Staff investigations 
of the Study, and presents the conclusions reached. 
The Staff studies briefly described include the meth- 
ods and findings of investigations of student knowl- 
edge and attitudes in the humanities (see 22: 434), 
in social studies, in natural science, particularly 
health, and in student personnel work. There is an 
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18-page list of researches made by individuals as 
part of the cooperative study.—C. M. Louttit. 


433. Brown, Francis J. 
Education, Washington, D. C.) Educational sociol- 
ogy. New York: Prentice-Hall, 1947. xiv, 626 p. 
$5.35.—Educational sociology is the study of the 
interaction of the individual and his social environ- 
ment. Part I of this text sets forth the individual, 
societal, and interactional approaches. Biology 
and psychology, basic to the individual approach, 
have dominated education; a broader social ap- 
proach is needed. Part II, on individual-group inter- 
action, discusses culture, group associations, the 
social development of personality and ‘‘the self,” the 
social processes involved in social interaction, and 
the social nature of education. Part III emphasizes 
the institutions involved in person-group interac- 
tion. Relevant aspects of the family, youth groups, 
and other active and passive agencies of interaction 
are discussed. Major emphasis is given the school: 
its relation to culture and the community, its role 
in integrating the person into his society, its curricu- 
lum. Part IV points to the potential outcome of the 
total interaction process in the fields of health, vo- 
cational proficiency, purposeful living, and social 
attitudes. It states the need for social planning and 
its implementation, and envisions tomorrow’s school. 


349-item bibliography.—H. A. Gibbard. 


434. Dunkel, Harold Baker. (U. Chicago, Jil.) 
General education in the humanities. Washington: 
American Council on Education, 1947. xix, 321 p. 
$3.50.—This is one of the 4 volumes of final reports 
of the A.C.E. Cooperative Study in General Educa- 
tion. It summarizes the Committee’s work between 
1939 and 1944 on the problem of the place and 
functions of the humanities in general education. 
The first and sixth chapters describe the procedures 
of the study and interpret the findings. Each of the 
4 intermediate chapters is devoted to details of 
investigations of student attitudes in the following: 
general life goals, religion, fictional literature, and 
the arts. These attitude studies were made with 
specially prepared questionnaires or check lists. 
Application of the findings to individual counseling 
and to problems of class and curricular organization, 
are discussed. The contents of the attitude scales 
and certain statistical information are given in 
appendices.—C. M. Louttit. 


435. Elias, Hans. (605 Volunteer Bidg., Atlanta 3, 
Ga.) Homo sapiens versus homo mechanicus. J. 
genet. Psychol., 1947, 70, 177-189.—The immediate 
danger of mechanization of human life by the fascists 
has geen overcome, but the danger is still inherent in 
our specialized social structure. Further difficulty 
arises from the utilitarian conception of education. 
We must reverse the utilitarian and specialist trends 
through education. This education must be broad 
and general, made effective by hard work at school 
rather than the present “easy and playful” ap- 
proach.—R. B. Ammons. 


(American Council on 
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436. Lehman, Ruth T. (Ohio State U., Columbus.) 
Home and family life education. Rev. educ. Res., 
1947, 17, 209-221.—-Studies on home and family life 
education, during 1944-1946, emphasized the areas of 
curriculum and evaluation. Other researches dealt 
with methods and materials of instruction, the es- 
tablishing of bases for occupational guidance of 
students, and problems of administration. Although 
the three-year period has indicated progress in re- 
search in home and family life education, a great 
deal more remains to be accomplished: studies on 
adult, community, secondary-school, and college 
programs; additional research in the fields of ad- 
ministration and supervision, curriculum, teaching 
methods, and evaluation; a better and wider distri- 
bution of areas of research among workers in the 
field; and the facilitation of publishing research 
studies. 40-item bibliography.—W. W. Brickman. 

437. Morris, Ben S. Education and human rela- 
tions. J. soc. Issues, 1947, 3, No. 2, 42-50.—British 
schools are in effect authoritarian institutions which 
lead to social stratification, reduced mobility and 
increased inter-group hostility. To change society, 
democratization of the schools is essential and with 
it democratization of the family. The central 
method of effecting such a change in schools is by 
adoption of the project method since this promotes 
social relations in a democratic atmosphere, unifies 
the separate disciplines and aligns the school with 
society at large as a place where the needs of the 
community are studied. A diagnostic course for 
children between 11 and 13 years of age with a 
psychologist as adviser is now projected to locate 
the problems and resistances in a shift from authori- 
tarian to democratic methods.— L. M. Hanks, Jr. 

438. Wert, James E., & Neidt, Charles O. (Jowa 
State Coll., Ames.) Education for work movement. 
Rev. educ. Res., 1947, 17, 202-208.—A brief sketch 
of the history of the movement for education for 
work is followed by mention of current developments 
in work experience in colleges and lower schools. 
The problems facing state and local authorities in 
providing work programs are described. Other 
topics discussed are the influence of women’s em- 
ployment on family life and on-the-job training for 
veterans. As yet, little actual research has been 
published concerning the latter. 48-item bibliog- 
raphy.—W. W. Brickman. 


[See also abstract 348. ] 


ScHOOL LEARNING 


439. Anderson, Irving H. (U. Michigan, Ann 
Arbor.) The concept of remedial reading. J. except. 
Child, 1947, 13, 97-101.—Individual differences 
should be recognized and appropriate adjustments 
made. Remedial reading is an attempt to rectify 
the neglect of individual needs. Dr. Anderson feels 
that if instruction were individualized there would 
be no need for remedial reading.—G. J. Corona. 

440. Carmichael, Leonard (Tufts College, Mass.), 
& Dearborn, Walter F. (Harvard U., Cambridge, 
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Mass.) Reading and visual fatigue. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin, 1947. xiv, 483 p. $5.00.—Con- 
sideration is given to the nature of visual fatigue, 
factors (print, illumination, etc.) to consider when 
visual fatigue in reading is to be measured, appara- 
tus to be used, and the reporting of a major experi- 
ment sponsored by the Committee on Scientific 
Aids to Learning. The word fatigue is used as a 
descriptive term. A comprehensive quantitative 
study of the changes resulting from prolonged visual 
work was planned. Prolongation of reading be- 
havior itself is considered to be the most direct 
approach to the problem of fatigue in reading. The 
experiment was concerned with the effects of pro- 
longed reading of books and microfilm in causing 
visual fatigue. 40 subjects read easy and hard ma- 
terial for 6 hours each and electrical recordings were 
made of blinks, eye movements, brain waves and 
heart action. Half of the subjects were college 
students and half high school students. 10 from 
each level read ordinary print, and 10 read micro- 
film. Easy material was read at one 6-hour sitting, 
and difficult material at another. Significant changes 
were not found in the various measured aspects of 
eye behavior during a 6-hour period of reading. 
This was true for both kinds of print and for both 
college and high school subjects. For many sub- 
jects, however, attitude toward the experiment 
changed as the hours of continuous reading passed. 
The task became increasingly unpleasant. Other- 
wise, it was not found that the continuous reading 
resulted in any cost to the organism. Implications 
for educational practice are given. 409-item bib- 
liography.— M. A. Tinker. 

441. Clifford, M. H. (Board of Extra-Mural 
Studies, Cambridge U., England.) Science in adult 
education. Nature, Lond., 1947, 159, 560-—562.— 
Problems of teaching science in adult education 
courses are discussed.—A. C. Hoffman. 


442. Fertsch, Pauline. (U. Texas, Austin.) Hand 
dominance in reading Braille. Amer. J. Psychol., 
1947, 60, 335-349.—63 blind children from grades 3 
through 11 were selected on the basis of possessing 
average or better mental ability and scoring in the 
upper or lower third on the Monroe test of reading 
comprehension. Moving-picture records were made 
of finger movements during Braille reading. Re- 
sults are presented in terms of hand dominance e.g. 
right, left, equal hands. “Good readers read a 
substantial amount of material with the hands func- 
tioning independently and of this about twice as 
much with the right hand as with the left.” Dis- 
crepancies in previously reported studies are thought 
to be due to differences in performance of good and 
poor readers.—S. C. Ericksen. 

443. Fox, William H. Spelling proficiency in 
township schools in Indiana ; analysis of the spelling 
proficiency of 101,747 pupils in grades 2 to 8 in 7,681 
teaching units. Bull. Sch. Educ. Ind. Univ., 1947, 
23, No. 1. viii, 32 p.—lIn order to ascertain the 
degree of spelling proficiency of children attending 
Indiana township schools, the Stanford Achieve- 


ment Test Spelling List was administered to 101,747 
pupils in grades H to VIII. In terms of grade 
achievement the children were placed in one of 
three categories: normal, retarded, or accelerated. 
The data derived warranted the following generaliza- 
tions: about 46% of the township pupils studied were 
retarded in tested spelling ability. “Of those remain- 
ing 26% were normal, and 28% accelerated. Such 
factors as number of pupils per unit, organization 
of grades, length of school year, use of pretests, 
progress charts and reviews appear to be unim- 
portant in influencing spelling achievement, while 
emphasis on spelling rules, checking spelling in all 
written work, and heavily stressing of phonics are 
definitely associated with better spelling achieve- 
ment.—A. S. Ariley. 

444. Henry, Sibyl. (State Teachers Coll., Farm- 
ville, Va.) Children’s audiograms in relation to 
reading attainment: I. Introduction to and investiga- 
tion of the problem. J. genet. Psychol., 1947, 70, 
211-231.—Literature is reviewed on hearing and 
speech, voice and speech, and earlier studies bearing 
on the relations between reading and hearing. The 
materials and methods used in this investigation 
are discussed in detail. All children were given an 
audiometer test for frequencies between 128 and 
11,584 cycles, external otological examinations were 
made by a physician, and extensive reading tests 
were administered.— R. B. Ammons. 

445. Jossmann, Paul B. Dyslexia. J. nerv. 
ment. Dis., 1947, 106, 93-97.—Abstract and dis- 
cussion. 

446. Kelley, Earl C. (Wayne U., Detroit, Mich.) 
Reality and education; a discussion of what is real 
as verified by recent eriments in sensation, 
together with some of the implications for teaching 
and learning. Hanover, N. H.: Dartmouth Eye 
Institute, 1946. vii, 35 p.—The purposive history 
of the individual is unique. Insofar as present sen- 
sory experiences are selected as a function of one’s 
purposive history, no two persons perceive the same 
object in the same way. It is this fact with its 
logical extensions that compartmentalized educative 
procedures ignore, and a new sort of progressive 
schooling is advocated which will ‘‘try to ride with 
rather than against the tide of purpose.”—G. R. 
Stone. 

447. Paterson, Donald G., & Tinker, Miles A. 
(U. Minnesota, Minneapolis.) The effect of typog- 
raphy upon the perceptual span in reading. Amer. J. 
Psychol., 1947, 60, 388-396.—A different set of 20 
college students served in each of 8 sub-experiments 
dealing with such variables as: type form (all 
capital vs. lower case); type face; size of type; line 
width; type arrangement; type color. The results 
are based on eye-movement records. ‘‘The data 
warrant the conclusion that typographical variation 
is an important determinant of perceptual span in 
reading. Optimal typography favors a large per- 
ceptual span, and conversely, most non-optimal 
typography reduces significantly the perceptual 
span. It is conceivable that other factors, such as 
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perceptual span more than typographical changes.” 
—S. C. Ericksen. 

448. Schmieding, Alfred. (Concordia Teachers 
College, River Forest, Ili.) How Dyslexia Memorial 
Institute helps the non-reader. J. except. Child, 
1946, 13, 36-40; 60.—‘‘Reading is a complex phys- 
ical-mental activity,” therefore to determine the 
causes for success or failure in reading one must have 
a competent staff including specialists in education, 
medicine, psychology, and social work. Dyslexia 
Institute found unsatisfactory constitutional and 
systemic conditions in many reading and patho- 
logical speech disorder cases. Such things as glandu- 
lar imbalances, dietary irregularities, childrens’ dis- 
eases, visual and hearing defects, and disturbing 
home relationships, as well as mental deficiency 
may be present and must be corrected before progress 
can be assured.—G. I. Corona. 

449, Traxler, Arthur E. The relation of vocabu- 
lary and grammar to reading achievement in Latin, 
French, and Spanish. Educ. Rec. Bull., 1947, No. 
48, 61-65.—As measured by the Cooperative Tests 
in Latin, French and Spanish, the correlations of 
vocabulary and grammar with reading show higher 
coefficients for Spanish, than for Latin and French. 
There is a low positive and significant relation be- 
tween scholastic aptitude measured by the American 
Council Psychological Examination, and vocabulary, 
grammar and reading achievement in foreign lan- 
guages measured by the Cooperative Tests. As 
computed by the Kuder-Richardson method the 
reliability of the tests is evident. A significant de- 
gree of relationship was found between vocabulary 
and reading and between grammar and reading in 
Latin, French and Spanish, though correlations are 
not so high as to suggest that the same complex of 
ability and achievement is being measured by all 
parts of each test. It would, therefore, not be 
advisable to confine the measurement of achieve- 
ment in foreign languages to the testing of reading 
alone.—G. E. Bird. 


[See also abstracts 192, 245, 259, 516. ] 


INTERESTS, ATTITUDES AND HABITS 


450. Cawley, Sister Anne Mary. (Catholic U., 
Washington, D. C.) A study of the vocational in- 
terest trends of secondary school and college wo- 
men. Genet. Psychol. Monogr., 1947, 35, 185-247.— 
The subjects for this study were selected from girls’ 
schools affiliated with The Catholic University. 
The Strong Vocational Interest Blank for Women 
and the Bernreuter Personality Inventory were ad- 
ministered to 63 college juniors (42 retested 2 years 
later with the Strong Blank), 77 college freshmen 
(68 retested 2 years later on the Strong), and 63 
secondary school juniors (34 retested 2 years later 
on the Strong). Additional data drawn from the 
schools’ files included scores on intelligence, Eng- 
lish, and reading tests. Included in the numerous 
findings are the following generalizations: (1) bright 
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the requirements of comprehension, may affect the 
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irls in high school develop vocational interests 
tter suited to individual circumstances earlier 
than do those not so bright; (2) characteristics of 
personality accompany certain patterns of interests, 
e.g. “ambiverts” are most likely to develop interests 
in social relations, ‘introverts’’ maintain the highest 
level of interest in the literary and fine arts areas, 
etc.; (3) more masculine girls tend to go to work 
after high school while more feminine girls go to 
college. Both groups displayed a trend toward 
eater femininity over the 2-year period. 53-item 
ibliography.—G. G. Thompson. 


SPECIAL EDUCATION 


451. De » Chris J. (Bureau CRMD, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.) The New York City Program of 
Guidance and Placement. Amer. J. ment. Def., 
1947, 51, 441-451.—The New York City program for 
the guidance and placement of the mentally re- 
tarded is described. Various forms are presented 
and the relation of the program to the school system 
and to U.S.E.S. is discussed in some detail.— L. 
LeShan. 

452. Graham, Ray. (Public School System, Spring- 
field, Ill.) The Illinois program of special education 
in public schools for the educable mentally handi- 
capped children. Amer. J. ment. Def., 1947, 51, 
460-466.—The Illinois Program of Special Educa- 
tion is presented in some detail. This program is 
2 years old and ultimately will cover some 30,000 
children. Thirteen aspects of the program are dis- 
cussed.— L. LeShan. 


453. Lovell, Catherine. (Board of Education, 
Rochester 4, N. Y.) Education-occupational pro- 
gram for special class girls. Amer. J. ment. Def., 
1947, 51, 452-455.—A brief survey is presented of 
the educational-occupational program of the Roch- 
ester Special Education Department for the past 
5 years. Current data that have been gathered in 
local industries in regard to vocational qualification, 
wage rates, etc., are discussed.— L. LeShan. 


454. Neuber, Margaret A., & Snyder, William. 
(Pennsyloania State College, Pa.) Evaluating a 
ial class in terms of ty development. 
J. except. Child, 1946, 13, 135-140.—A part time 
special class of 8 pupils was organized in an average 
town by a nearby university. The children were of 
limited academic ability and marked emotional 
insecurity. Tests given to the children before enter- 
ing the class and at termination of the experiment 
indicated no consistent signs of regression, but pro- 
nounced improvement in a number of social traits 
and personal feelings of security.—G. I. Corona. 


455. Prather, Victor A. (Lapeer, Mich.) Teach- 
ing instrumental music to mentally deficient boys. 
Amer. J. ment. Def., 1947, 51, 467-476.—Teaching 
instrumental music to the mentally deficient boy 
requires special attitudes and techniques on the part 
of the teacher. These attitudes and techniques are 
discussed and examples are given. An instrumental 
music program can have a very definite value both 
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to the individual and the group in an institution.— 
L. LeShan. 

456. Silverman, S. Richard (Central Inst. Deaf, 
St. Lewis, Mo.) The need for research in the educa- 
tion of the deaf and hard-of-hearing. J. except. 
Child, 1946, 13, 33-35 ;57.—The following 3 trends can 
be regarded as hopeful signs for the future of re- 
search in the education of the deaf and hard-of- 
hearing; (1) acceptance of the value of research 
resulting from war projects; (2) refined measurin 
techniques and improved apparatus; (3) ahereaind 
interest of workers of outside areas of research. 
Some of the problems needing attention of research 
workers are described. These include diagnosis of 
hearing impairment; standardized tests of intelli- 
gence, aptitude, achievement, and personality for 
the deaf; methods of auditory training; education; 
help in prevention of handicap; and continued ani- 
mal experimentation.—G. J. Corona. 

457. Stephen, J. M. (Somerset County Council, 
England.) Backwardness in rural areas. Ment. 
Hith, Lond., 1944, 5, 26-28.—Intensive work with 
small groups of backward children in a rural area 
is briefly described. It is reported that retarded 
children of average ability and to a lesser extent 
dull children, in less than a year can be given a 
groundwork in the fundamental tools of learning 
so that they can manage satisfactorily in normal 
classes.—M. E. Wright. 


[See also abstracts 104, 118, 431. ] 


EDUCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


458. Barber, Joseph E. (East Aurora (N. Y.) 
High School.) Evaluating school guidance. Buffalo: 
Foster & Stewart, 1946. iii, 102 p. $1.00.—In an 
attempt to determine the effectiveness of the guid- 
ance department in the East Aurora (N. Y.) High 
School a comprehensive study was made of the en- 
tire guidance program, the results of which are re- 
ported in this monograph. School services such as 
the course in occupations, the National Honor So- 
ciety, the activity program, the part-time employ- 
ment program, and the curriculum for the non- 
college students, were evaluated. The author 
concludes that “The school has been improved 
through the work of the guidance counselors. . . .” 
101-item bibliography.—A. S. Artley. 

459. Erickson, Clifford Eric (Michigan State 
Coll., East Lansing.), & Smith, Glenn E. Organ- 
ization and administration of guidance services. 
New York: McGraw-Hill, 1947. xi, 276p. $3.00.— 
“This book is built upon the thesis that each school 
must develop an organized plan of guidance services. 
The plan must utilize sound principles of administra- 
tive procedures. The entire staff of the school must 
ae in developing the guidance program.” 

he topics dealt with are: organization, personnel, 
basic elements activating and evaluating the guid- 
ance program. Suggested forms for various aspects 
of the program are provided. Outlines of the func- 
tion of various personnel are given.—D. T. Herman. 


460. Slater, Patrick. Evidence on selection for 
technical schools. Occup. Psychol., London., 1947, 
21, 135-140.—Examining the data presented by 
Drew (see 21: 2020) to support a 3-fold educational 
selection procedure at age 11, the author concludes 
the data ‘‘do not accord with any factorial pattern,” 
and has “been unable to find anything of value in 
Drew’s data.” It is suggested that better experi- 
ments and more accurate analyses are needed.— 
G. S. Speer. 


[See also abstract 340. } 


EDUCATIONAL MEASUREMENT 


461. Puig Adam, Pedro. (Catedrdtico del Insti- 
tuto San Isidro, P. I.) Foriwacién, seleccién y 
deformaci6n. (Formation, selection and deforma- 
tion.) Rev. Psicol. gen. apl., Madrid, 1946, 1, 69-74. 
—When the functions of teaching and evaluating 
students are assigned to different individuals as they 
are in the case of entrance examinations, the educa- 
tion process is likely to be distorted. Education 
devolves into training in content likely to be en- 
countered in a given test instrument. The aptitudes 
and interests of individual pupils will be ignored so 
that success of instruction is incorrectly measured in 
terms of the ability of students turned out to com- 

lete the examination successfully. Rather, the 
individual who is best qualified to evaluate the stu- 
dent is the instructor who has worked with him. The 
entire period of instruction can be conceived of as 
the evaluation process.—A. J. Smith. 

462. Shanner, William Maurice. Primary mental 
abilities and academic achievement. Chicago, IIl.: 
The University of Chicago Library, Dep. of Photo- 
graphic Reproduction, 1947.—Positive film copy of 
a University of Chicago Ph.D. thesis, 1944. 

463. Townsend, Agatha. The reliability and 
validity of the USAFI American History Test. 
Educ. Rec. Bull., 1947, No. 48, 53-58.—The civilian 
form of the test, consisting of 150 multiple-choice 
items, was administered to 1020 pupils, who had 
studied the subject for 1 year. Data presented 
indicate reliability of both total and part scores. 
The total score should be useful for diagnostic pur- 
poses and the guidance of group activities, the part 
scores being such as to justify group instruction on 
the basis of results. Comparison of the achievement 
of 75 pupils with that of the same group on the Co- 
operative American History Tests furnishes favor- 
able evidence of validity. On the whole, independ- 
ent-school medians excel those of public schools and 
approach college standards. In general, the USAFI 
Test may be regarded as a suitable alternative to the 
other tests that have formed a part of the Bureau 
programs.—G. E. Bird. 

464. Townsend, Agatha, Breen, Anne, et al. 
Summary of test results. 1947 achievement 
testing program.] Educ. Rec. Bull., 1947, No. 48, 
1-52.—This 20th annual testing program shows a 
consistent downward trend in the medians on Eng- 
lish tests in Grades VII through XII; improvement 
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in spelling; no appreciable loss or gain in French; a 
slight drop in Petin and German, with Spanish 
medians close to earlier norms; close comparison in 
mathematics, solid geometry and trigonometry be- 
ing a bit lower; sciences much the same as before, 
with some increase in chemistry; and a slight de- 
crease in social studies. American history is above 
public school medians. Results in Metropolitan 
Achievement Tests conform with earlier trends. 
Achievement in primary grades is up to or above 
that of preceding years. A slight upgrading of 
scores is indicated in the Junior Scholastic Aptitude 
Test for the numerical part, and some loss on the 
verbal side. High caliber of pupil material and su- 
perior achievment levels are reported. The purpose 
of the program is the continuous collection of data 
the schools in using test results—G. E. 
ird. 


EDUCATIONAL STAFF PERSONNEL 


465. Archer, Clifford P. (U. Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis.) Personnel procedures in teacher training 
institutions. J. educ. Res., 1947, 40, 672-682.—The 
literature is reviewed considering recruitment, 
selection for admission, adjustment and guidance 
during training, placement, and continued assistance 
during professional careers. There appears to be 
an increasing emphasis upon the personality of the 
teacher both in selection and training. 23 references. 
—M. Murphy. 

466. Bail, P. M. (Butler U., Indianapolis, Ind.) 
Do teachers receive the kind of supervision they 
desire? J. educ. Res., 1947, 40, 713—716.—Inter- 
views with teachers showed that what they most 
wanted in supervision was constructive criticism, 
new techniques and methods, demonstration teach- 
ing, and suggestions concerning new materials and 
equipment. Less than 5% stated that they received 
the sort of supervision they wanted.— M. Murphy. 

467. Hoppock, Robert. (New York U.) N.Y. U. 
students grade their professors. Sch. & Soc., 1947, 
66, 70-72.—With their voluntary cooperation 12 
part-time instructors in one of the departments were 
rated by their students toward the end of the first 
term in the academic year 1946-47. Judgments 
were obtained regarding the usefulness of the course, 
the degree of interest experienced, and whether or 
not the presence of the same instructor in another 
course would be an added reason for taking that 
course. Recommendations for improving the course 
were solicited. In terms of the 3 basic items, the 
best instructor received twice as many favorable 
votes as the least effective one. No marked halo 
effect was evident. The ratings did not always agree 
with the evaluation of instructors based upon casual 
comments of students.— R. C. Strassburger. 

468. Marzolf, Stanley S. (Illinois State Normal 
U., Normal.) Interests and choice of teaching field. 
Illinois Acad. Sci. Trans., 1946, 39, 107-113.— 


Kuder Preference Record scores of 279 freshman 
students are analyzed from the point of view of 
differences between major teaching interest fields. 
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Specific comparisons are made for students in busi- 
ness education (N = 55), elementary (45), and home 
economics (41). Comparison of these 3 groups with 
“all other freshmen” revealed the following sig- 
nificant differences: business, higher in clerical and 
computational interests; elementary, lower in liter- 
ary interest; home economics, higher social service 
interest. Other comparisons showed zero differencs, 
€: ones not significant at the 1% level.—C. M. 
uttit. 


469. Ryans, David G. Statistical procedures in 
the selection of teachers. J. educ. Res., 1947, 40, 
695-—705.—To assist school administrators toward a 
more objective and valid method of teacher selection 
a statistical procedure is given which yields a com- 
a picture of the candidate presented on a 

rofile Chart. Scores and ratings are expressed in 
standard units on the basis of the average deviation 
and converted into letter grades, which are plotted 
on the chart.—M. Murphy. 

470. Serebrinsky, Bernado. Los maestros que 
los alumnos prefieren. (Teachers whom students 
prefer.) Rev. Amer. Educ., 1946, 1, 13-15.—74 boys 
and 180 girls 12 to 15 years old, and 35 boys and 147 
girls 16 years and older, who had finished grammar 
school responded to a check list of 18 teacher traits. 
They were asked to indicate the 3 traits which they 
considered indispensable to a good teacher. The 
5 leading traits were: justice-fairness, 67.8%; cul- 
ture, 40.4%; friendliness, 28.8%; comprehensibility, 
27.07%; activity, 24%. The order of preferential 
responses was considered to be independent of age 
or sex. The same subjects checked 4 traits from a 
list of 20 which they considered to be descriptive 
of the desirable student. The leading traits were: 
studious, 89.2%; obedient, 83.4%; teachable, 67.4%; 
intelligent, 42.2%; activity, 29.1%. Suggestions for 
improving teacher-student relationships include ref- 
erence to methods, class size, and personal and pro- 
fessional aspirations of the teacher.—A. L. Moseley. 

471. Stephens, J. M., & Lichtenstein, Arthur. 
(Johns Hopkins U., Balitmore, Md.) Factors asso- 
ciated with success in teaching grade five arithmetic. 
J. educ. Res., 1947, 40, 683-694.—Using a modifica- 
tion of the AQ technique class efficiency (CE) was 
determined for 86 teachers. There is a slight posi- 
tive correlation of CE with experience, and a slight 
negative correlation with maturity. Performance on 
a professional examination has a negative correla- 
tion for older teachers, and zero correlation for 
the younger. Correlations between CE and normal 
school marks are very small.—M. Murphy. 

. 472. Stiles, Lindley J. (U. Illinois, Urbana.) 
Organization of student teaching in universities. 
J. educ. Res., 1947, 40, 706-712.—Information was 
obtained from 81 universities concerning the organ- 
ization of their student teaching courses, and au- 
thorities on teacher education were asked for their 
opinions about certain aspects of student teaching. 
Most universities require a scholastic average of 
“C” for admission to student teaching, conduct the 
teaching in public schools near the university, devote 
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from 12 to 18 weeks to the course, and are getting 
away from the use of the term “practice teaching’ 
to designate the course. There is general agreement 
on the need for more student teaching and greater 
integration of this course with the student's other 
work.—M. Murphy. 

473. Symonds, Percival M. (Teachers Coll., 
Columbia U., New York.) Personality of the teacher. 
J. educ. Res., 1947, 40, 652-661.—This is a summary 
of 13 papers on teacher adjustment published by the 
author since 1941. 13 references.—M. Murphy. 

474. Trabue, M. R. (Pennsylvania State Coll., 
Pa.) Printed materials in recruiting students for 
teacher education. J. educ. Res., 1947, 40, 641-651. 
—The relative value of different kinds of publica- 
tions in attracting high school seniors to preparation 
for teaching was studied by having 359 seniors ar- 
range 12 samples of teacher education materials 
in order of effectiveness “in making you want to 
prepare for teaching.’”” The materials included 4 

sters, 3 booklets, and 5 pamphlets or folders. 

osters were generally superior to booklets and 
pamphlets. Differences were found, however, be- 
tween boys and girls, and also between city, town, 
and rural students.—M. Murphy. 

475. Witty, Paul. (Northwestern U., Evanston, 
Ti.) An analysis of the personality traits of the 
effective teacher. J. educ. Res., 1947, 40, 662-671.— 
Upon the author’s suggestion the officials of a 
popular radio broadcasting program (Quiz Kids) 
awarded a scholarship to the teacher most effec- 
tively and convincingly described in a pupil’s com- 
a on the title “The Teacher Who Has Helped 

e Most.” Approximately 12,000 letters were re- 
ceived by pupils from grades 2 to 12. These were 
divided into three age groups: up to 9, 9 to 14, 14 
and up, with about equal numbers in each group. 
Preliminary analysis revealed 12 traits which oc- 
curred frequently. The order of these traits is given 
for the entire group, and for the 3 age groups. 
“Cooperative, democratic attitude ranks highest for 
the whole group and is not lower than second rank 
in any age group. Kindliness and consideration for 
the individual, patience, and wide interests also 
rank high. Few important sex differences appeared. 
These findings are applied by the author to the 
mental hygiene of the class room.— M. Murphy. 


PERSONNEL PSYCHOLOGY 


476. Balchin, Nigel. Satisfactions in work. 
Occup. Psychol., Lond., 1947, 21, 125-134.—The 
author urges that work, as it is known at present, 
makes practically no use of the emotional element, 
and that it is the emotional rather than the physical 
or intellectual elements which make life worth living 
in itself.—G. S. Speer. 

477. Darley, John G. (U. Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis), & Berdie, Ralph F. (George Peabody Coill., 
Nashville, Tenn.) The fields of sonnel work. 
(2nd rev. ed.) Chicago: Science Research Associ- 
ates, 1946. 48 p. 60¢.—Personnel work is described 


as a new and expanding profession in which job 
opportunities have been increasing, but as a field 
where only the intelligent and well-trained can ex- 
= to find either satisfaction or advancement. 

his monograph, presented as a general introduction 
to personnel work, outlines the 3 main personnel 
fields—education, industry, and government. The 
qualifications and training requirements for workers 
in each of the above areas are discussed as well as 
the employment opportunities and probable earn- 
ings for professional workers. 13 references.—V. M. 
Staudt. 

478. Eckles, Robert B. (Purdue U., Lafayette, 
Ind.) Suggestions for interviewing veteran en- 
gineering graduates. Personnel J., 1947, 26, 92-94. 
—A survey of opinion of 150 recent graduates of a 
large engineering university was conducted to de- 
termine what they wanted to know about their pros- 
pective employers. Since most of the men are vet- 
erans and older than graduates of previous years, 
they are interested in permanent jobs with security. 
Before selecting an employer, they want more in- 
formation about retirement, insurance, promotion 
policies, and the financial condition of the company 
than most company representatives give to the 
students when interviewing them.— M. B. Mitchell. 

479. Flanagan, John C. (U. Pittsburgh, Pa.) 
Personnel psychology. In Dennis, W., Current 
trends in psychology. (see 22:3), 138-168.—The 
history of personnel psychology is traced through 
several contributory avenues and a program for the 
future is outlined. The major projects of this 
program are: (1) comprehensive description of 
critical requirements for all activities; (2) develop- 
ment of a guidance battery of approximately 50 
independent tests; (3) development of comprehen- 
sive educational objectives; (4) new method of 
evaluating proficiency; (5) systematic validation of 
the foregoing; (6) simplification of tasks individuals 
are required to perform; (7) improved selection of 
leaders; (8) development of methods regarding 
group action.—C. M. Louttit. 

480. Halsey, George D. Handbook of personnel 
management. New York: Harper, 1947. ix, 402 p. 
$6.00.—Written primarily for executives of factories, 
stores, and offices who are directly responsible for 
personnel management in their organizations, this 
book is also intended to be used as a text in college 
courses in personnel management. Chapters are 
devoted to Basic Principles, Jos Analysis and Speci- 
fication, Recruiting, Employment Procedures, Tests, 
Interviewing, Training, Supervision, Rating, Morale, 
Wages, the Handicapped, Labor Relations, Records, 
and Statistics. Throughout the book, selected 
references for supplementary reading are presented, 
as well as numerous examples and actual reproduc- 
tions of applications, charts, tests, records, and other 
forms. An Appendix is provided for Sources of 
Information and Help in Personnel Management.— 
M. Siegel. 

481. King, Pearl H. M. (Birkbeck Coll., U. 
London, England.) Task perception and inter- 
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PERSONNEL PSYCHOLOGY 


personal relations in industrial ; the de- 
velopment of a training project in the hosiery trade. 
Part I. Hum. Relat., 1947, 1, 121-130.—The job 
of linker in a hosiery mill is a “forgotten,” but cru- 
cial and bottleneck, function which had been seri- 
ously disrupted by the wartime relocation of em- 
ployees. Since the rate of attrition on the job is 
high (9 out of 10 trainees fail or quit) and competency 
takes 18 to 36 months to attain, reconversion pre- 
sented a serious problem to the industry and a 
training program was instituted. Part I is a review 
of the events leading up to the need for a training 
program and is, essentially, a cultural study. Pri- 
mary concern is with the imbedding of the linker 
job in a cultural matrix involving job traditions, 
labor union policy, labor force attitudes and avail- 
ability and management policy. It represents a 
rationale for engaging in such research and has a 
distinctively social psychological frame of reference. 
The second part will discuss the actual training 
processes.—R. A. Littman. 


482. Ortega, A. G. (Jantzen, Lid., Sydney, 
Australia.) Training methods at Jantzen (Aust.) 
Ltd. Bull. indusir. Psychol. Personnel Pract., 
Melbourne, 1947, 3, No. 1, 13-20.—The adaptation 
of U. S. War Manpower Commission’s Training 
Within Industry programs to Australian industry 
is discussed. Estimated cost of training is thus re- 
duced about one third of previous methods.—F. K. 
Berrien. 


483. Siemens Shuckert-Werke, Berlin. Effi- 
ciency examinations and ining plans for tech- 
nical employees. (FIAT Microfilm Reel B 236, 
Frames 2495-3381; Publ. Bd. No. L73520.) Wash- 


ington, D.C.: U. S. Dep. Commerce, 1947. 886 f. 
$6.00, microfilm; $89.00, enlargement prints.—This 
microfilm reel includes the following 2 papers avail- 
able separately as enlargement prints at prices indi- 


cated. (1) E. Kupke, Psychotechnische untersuch- 
ungen tiber das leistungsgrddschatzen. (Psychotech- 
nical examinations as to efficiency rating), 1946, 
frames 2495-2540 ($5.00). Suggests that employees 
charged with the examination of workers be care- 
fully trained in estimating workers’ efficiency. (2) 
Anonymous. Ausbildungspline fiir facharbeiter und 
technische angestellte. (Training plans for skilled 
laborers and technical employees), 1936-1944, 
frames 2541-3381 ($84.00).—(Courtesy of Bibi. 
scient. indusir. Rep., U. S. Dep. Commerce.) 


SELECTION AND PLACEMENT 


484. Cleeton, G. U. Use of tests in the transit 
industry. Passenger transp. 1946, 4, No. 19, 
[3 p.].—At least 100 transit companies are using 
tests in one form or another. Placement and up- 
grading are the principal purposes. Tests are a 
supplement to, not a substitute for, other informa- 
tion. Limitations and fallibilities of tests are dis- 
cussed.— R. W. Husband. 

& Lazo, 


485. Deming, Dorothy, Long, Lillian, 
Elizabeth K. Progress in merit system unit ex- 


482-489 


aminations. Publi. Hith Nurs., 1947, 39, 73-79.—A 
progress report on the nature, standardization and 
uses of standardized tests for the selection of public 
health nursing personnel.—D. T. Herman. 


486. England, Arthur O., & Laurent, Harry, Jr. 
Merchandising personnel management. Mod. Mgmt, 
1947, 7, No. 5, 13-14.—The problem is raised as to 
how the personnel director can secure better coopera- 
tion from top management, with regard to job as- 
signments, transfers, and other utilization of human 
resources. Personnel people need to sell as well as 
to perform their duties. One of the best ways is to 
anticipate needs of foremen and production super- 
intendents.—R. W. Husband. 

487. Henry, Franklin M. (U. California, Berkeley.) 
The prevention of altitude pain by preselection. J. 
Aviat. Med., 1947, 18, 259-265; 296.—‘‘The correla- 
tion between individual differences in altitude pain 
susceptibility measured by a standard test, and 
occurrence or absence of pain in validating ex 
sures with altitude, exercise, and denitrogenation 
differing from the standard test conditions has been 
investigated in two experiments” involving 53 and 
151 men, respectively. Correlations of +0.45 to 
+0.59 were obtained under various test conditions. 
“It is concluded that preselection by non-preoxygen- 
ation tests using a standard exercise and altitude 
are effective in reducing the occurrence of altitude 
pain in men exposed (1) at other altitudes (2) with 
different types or amounts of muscular activity or 
(3) with variations in denitrogenation.”—A. Cha- 
pants. 

488. Mahler, Walter R. Twenty years of merit 
rating, 1926-1946. New York: Psychological Cor- 
poration, 1947. viii, 73 p. $1.75.—An annotated 
bibliography covering employee rating methods, ad- 
ministration of merit rating programs, types of 
rating methods, research and reports on the use of 
merit ratings. Arranged by subject classification 
and indexed by author.—C. M. Louttit. 

489. Palmer, Robert R. (Princeton U., N. J.) 
Manpower for the Army; procurement problems in 
World War II. Part One: Enlisted classification 
methods. Infaniry J., 1947, 61, No. 1, 6-12.— 
The general effects of the classification system are 
described in this reprint of a section of the Official 
History of the Army of World War II. The effects 
upon the Army Ground Forces are emphasized 
especially. Assignment on the basis of civilian 
skills, preferential assignments to different Army 
branches on the basis of aptitude test scores, and 
active recruiting by other military organizations 
left the ground combat services an inferior popula- 
tion. Thus, a sample of 12,000 in 1943 proved to be 
a half inch shorter and six pounds lighter than the 
average for the Army. Furthermore, a fundamental 
shortcoming of the classification methods was that 
the qualities most important for the ground forces 
were never indicated. Occupational qualities which 
were useful to service forces were listed, but little 
that was useful for selecting good combat men was 
shown on the service record.— N. R. Bartlett. 
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490. Palmer, Robert R. (Princeton U., N. J.) 
Manpower for the Army; procurement of enlisted 
men for World War II. Part Two: The competition 
for men of quality. Infaniry J., 1947, 61, No. 2, 
27—32.—In this reprint of a section of the Official 
History of the U. S. Army of World War II, the 
reasons for the decline in quality of personnel in the 
Army Ground Forces during 1942 and 1943 are dis- 
cussed. Distributions of different GCT score classes 
during 1942 and 1943 in the various arms and services 
are tabulated. Quotations from official correspond- 
ence on policies of preferential assignment are pre- 
sented and discussed. Air Forces was given a 
degree of preference in early 1942 because of strategi- 
cal decisions that the first blows were to be delivered 
by Air Forces; this was a temporary expedient, but 
its effects upon other branches were such that many 
officers believed that the Air Forces gained a degree 
of preference greater than the War Department had 
intended. This belief was confirmed by a report of 
the Inspector General in November, 1942. Steps 
taken in 1943 and in 1944 to achieve a more ap- 
propriate quality distribution are described briefly. 
— N. R. Bartlett. 


[See also abstracts 360, 460. ] 


LABOR-MANAGEMENT RELATIONS 


491. Bakke, E. Wight. ( Yale U., New Haven, 
Conn.) Need for scientific study of human rela- 
tions in industry. Advanced Mgmt, 1947, 12, 81-87. 
—The most serious handicap to a sound understand- 
ing of human relations is the lack of a practicable 
and sound theory of human endeavor. To meet this 
demand The Labor and Management Center at 
Yale University proposes the following proposition, 
“Routine behavior . . . is a set of practises that 
are what they are first because they are meant to 
get results in helping people to reach the goals they 
want to reach, and second because the people have 
to work with the particular personal, social, and 
natural resources that are available to them.”" The 
goals identified are of 6 types: respect of fellows, 
creative sufficiency, increasing control over cne’s 
own affairs, understanding, capacity performance, 
and integrity or wholeness. The personal resources 
are the knowledge, skills, ideals, personality traits, 
physique, emotions and goods, all of which are held 
together by character; the social resources are people, 
materials and ideas; the natural environment in- 
cludes the environmental and physical resources at 
the disposal of the person.—H. Moore. 


492. Blumer, Herbert. (U. Chicago, Ill.) Socio- 
logical theory in industrial relations. Amer. sociol. 
Rev., 1947, 12, 271-278.—An analysis of present day 
industrial relations as dynamic, uncrystallized and 
changing—in a state of continuous tension—serves 
as a background for evaluation of 5 classes of theory 
and research by sociologists in the field of industrial 
relations. These classes are characterized in turn 
by the assumption that industrial relations (1) are 
organized practices and customary routines, (2) are 


primarily a structure of stratified or status relation- 
ships, (3) are products of long time trends or super- 
organic factors, (4) are primarily direct human rela- 
tions, synonymous with cultural or structural rela- 
tions, (5) stem from attitudes and feelings and are 
to be understood through the study of these. Ob- 
servation based on close familiarity and broad 
imaginative grasp and a scheme of treatment suited 
to the analysis of collective and mass interaction are 
needed in the study of industrial relations.—H. H. 
Nowlis. 


493. Dunn, S. S. (Dept. Education, Adelaide, 
Australia.) A study of work attitudes. Bull. industr. 
Psychol. Personnel Pract., Melbourne, 1947, 3, No. 1, 
21-29.—Factors related to work satisfaction are 
rated in about the same order of importance by 189 
management students as previously found amon 
department store clerks and factory workers. High 
pay rates and steady work rate lower in this study 
than in previous ones.—F. K. Berrien. 


494. Kriedt, Philip H., & Bentson, Margaret. 
Jobs in industrial relations ; a description of some of 
the principal industrial relations jobs in labor and 
business organizations. Bull. industr. Relat. Center 
Univ. Minn., 1947, No. 3. 57 p.—Job descriptions 
of 27 industrial relations jobs are summarized under 
the headings: Title, Alternate Titles, Promotion to, 
Promotion from, Duties, Responsibility for Policy, 
Initiative Required, Responsibility for Work of 
Others, Training, Working Hours and Qualifications 
for Employment. This study is intended to aid 
vocational counseling, formulation of appropriate 
training programs and evaluation of current per- 
formance.—W. H. Wilke. 


495. McClure, Russell E. (City Manager, Wichita, 
Kans.), & Wall, Hugo. (U. Wichita.) Handling 
employee grievances in Wichita. Publ. Personnel 
Rev., 1947, 8, 127-131.—The organization for per- 
sonnel administration and the complete grievance 
procedure for city employees is described. Employee 
participation, but not collective bargaining, is a 
feature.—H. F. Rothe. 


496. Minnesota, University. Industrial Relations 
Center. Training and research in industrial rela- 
tions ; proceedings of a conference held May 25 and 
26, 1945. Bull. industr. Relat. Center Univ. Minn., 
1945, No. 1. 60 p.—The basic functions of a uni- 
versity industrial relations program are considered. 
Topics include the objectives of training, curricula 
at all levels, provision for supervised internship, 
the financing of training and research, determina- 
tion of priorities in research, inter-university co- 
operation and inter-disciplinary cooperation in indus- 
trial relations research. Research problems of 
particular interest to psychologists include determi- 
nation of potential aptitude for industrial employ- 
ment, techniques in training and upgrading person- 
nel, measurement of the eiidetbvenses of personnel 
activities and psychological factors affecting the 
community labor market such as individual attitudes 
toward gainful work.—W. H. Wilke. 
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INDUSTRIAL AND OTHER APPLICATIONS 


497. Stotts, West D., Withrow, Martin E., & 
Phillips, Ray. Labor-management cooperation; a 
case study in the Minnesota laundry industry. 
Bull. industr. Relat. Center Unio. Minn., 1946, No. 2. 
20 p.—Papers by a leading representative of the 
union and of management indicate agreement on 
many basic issues affecting improvement in the 
industry. A third paper, by an industrial engineer, 
outlines a program supported by both labor and 
management. Still in its early stages, this program, 
which is intended to benefit employers, employees 
and the consuming public, has led to (1) a study of 
wage incentives, time and motion study and job 
testing for employee selection and placement, (2) 
improvements in plant layout, (3) improvements in 
plant equipment, (4) standardization of operator 
practices, (5) approval of a wage incentive plan, 
(6) agreement on a plan for job analysis and job 
evaluation, (7) introduction of pre-employment test- 
ing using standardized psychological tests, (8) study 
of suitable training techniques and (9) a series of 
meetings with union personnel to increase mutual 
understanding of the techniques involved.—W. H. 
Wilke. 


498. Sutherland, J. D., & Menzies, I. E. Two 
industrial projects. J. soc. Issues, 1947, 3, No. 2, 
51-58.—Technical advice is frequently solicited in 
industry for dealing with symptoms rather than 
fundamentals. Two cases illustrate the approaches 
that may be taken to dealing with the real, under- 
lying problems. The first case is a morale problem 
involving a group of female textile workers imported 
into a village. The second case involves improving 


the selection methods of a personnel worker.— L. 


M. Hanks, Jr. 


499. Tootle, Harry King. (Personnel Director, 
New York Times, New York.) Employees are 
people; what management owes them and what it 
does for them. New York: McGraw-Hill. Pp. 
xi + 350. $3.50.—A survey of the field of personnel 
administration for the benefit of new personnel 
directors, members of management, and the rank and 
file who are unfamiliar with the activities of a 
personnel department. It covers the physical lay- 
out and staffing of the department, interviewing and 
testing, relations with top management, fitting the 
employee to the job, counseling, and problems in- 
volved in managing employee restaurants, medical 
departments and recreational programs. Other 
topics include unions as they come within the prov- 
ince of the personnel director, training (special 
courses, on-the-job-training, supervisory, executive), 
wages, profit-sharing, pensions, personnel budgets, 
job measurements and evaluation, rating scales, 
sick leave and vacations. The position of the fore- 
man as a part of management is discussed, as well 
as company publications, federal and state laws 
governing personnel activities, health and safety 
and morale. The author uses no source material but 
writes from his own personal experiences as a 
personnel director.—P. S. de Q. Cabot. 


497-505 


500. E. A. The foreman as a pivotal 
factor in human relations. Mod. Mgmt, 1947, 7, 
No. 6, 10-11.—The importance of the foreman in 
establishing morale among his men, and some of the 
more important of his functions are discussed.— 
R. W. Husband. 

501. Wisecarver, W. B. One normal at Honey- 
well. Mod. Mgmt, 1947, 7, No. 6, 12-14—Many 
new tools had been installed, and setting rates pre- 
sented a problem. What is a normal day’s work by 
a normal operator under normal conditions? An 
Effective Performance Rating was established, and a 
training program of raters was undertaken by means 
of films of job operations. Ratings of 100% normal 
work agreed well, but rating departures from this 
standard were harder to train.—R. W. Husband. 


INDUSTRIAL AND OTHER 
APPLICATIONS 


502. Atkins, W.R.G. (Marine Biological Labora- 
tory, Plymouth, England.) Size versus colour in air- 
sea rescue. Nature, Lond., 1947, 159, 612-613.— 
To aid perception for purposes of air-sea rescue, it is 
suggested that oil spread over a wider area is more 
effective than coloring the smaller area of the dinghy. 
—A. C. Hoffman. 

503. Bingham, Walter V. (Personnel Research 
and Procedures Branch, AGO, War Dept., Wash- 
ington.) Military psychology in war and peace. 
Sctence, 1947, 106, 155-160.—The author discusses 
the problems, research and some of the results 
arising from the investigation during the war by 
psychologists of problems of biomechanics, rapid 
and slow learners, selection of leaders, and other 
problems such as assignment to highest ranks, 
opinions and attitudes, psychological warfare, etc.— 


F, A. Mote, 

504. Burt, Cyril. Psychology in the Forces. 
Occup. Psychol., Lond., 1947, 21, 141-146.—This is a 
review of a report of the work of psychologists and 
psychiatrists in the British Services. The most 
prominent service of the psychologists was in 
personnel selection, but other fields of activity were 
methods of training, hours and conditions of work, 
psychophysiology of fatigue, problems of visual 
education, use of drugs and vitamins, time and 
motion studies, and lay-out and design of operational 
equipment. The report concludes that a peace- 
time extension of psychological work is desirable.— 
G. Speer. 

505. Tiffin, Joseph. (Purdue U., Lafayette, Ind.) 
Industrial psychology. (2nd ed.) New York: Pren- 
tice-Hall, 1947. xxi, 553 p. $4.00.—This book deals 
with the applications of psychology that have been 
made in industry. The major purpose of the 
present revision has been to include a coverage of 
the new material that has been published in the 5 
years since the first edition. Every chapter has been 
thoroughly revised and much new material has been 
included. 2 new chapters have been added: one 
discusses the interview and related employment 
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506-512 INDUSTRIAL AND OTHER APPLICATIONS 


procedures, the second considers wages and job 
evaluation. (See 16: 4513.)—S. G. Dulsky. 


506. Tiffin, Joseph. (Purdue U., Lafayette, Ind.) 
Workbook in industrial psychology. Ann Arbor, 
Mich.: Edwards Brothers, 1947.—This workbook 
consists of typical projects taken from actual indus- 
trial situations. Each project illustrates a method 
of analyzing and interpreting the data presented. 
There are 21 projects integrated with the 14 chapters 
of Industrial Psychology. (See 22: 505.)—S. G. 


Dulsky. 
[See also abstracts 52, 285. ] 


INDUSTRY 


507. Bartlett, F. C. (Cambridge Psychological 
Laboratory, England.) The task of the operator in 
machine work. Bull. industr. Psychol. Personnel 
Pract., Melbourne, 1947, 3, No. 1, 3-12.—A brief 
undocumented survey of existing information rela- 
tive to the psychological factors important in the 
design and arrangement of machines and vehicles 
from the operating standpoint. Problems of display 
include arrangement of signals for action so they 
can be interpreted with the least ambiguity. Prob- 
lems of control involve the arrangement of levers, 
wheels, and switches so as to produce the desired 
results consistently and accurately. Properly de- 
signed machines may reduce training time and in- 
crease the number of persons capable of operating 
them if the skill demands fall within the normal range 
of sensory-motor equipment.— F. K. Berrien. 


508. Fitts, Paul M., & Jones, Richard E. (Aero 
Medical Laboratory, Wright Field, O.) Reduction of 
pilot error by design of aircraft controls. ATI Tech. 
Data Dig., 1947, 12, No. 4, 7-20.—An analysis of 460 
pilot accounts of aircraft accidents and near-acci- 
dents isolated 6 behavioral errors in pilot perform- 
ance conditioned in large measure by the nature of 
existing controls design. These errors are substitu- 
tion, adjustment, forgetting, reversal, unintentional 
activation, and inability to reach controls. Ex- 
amples of pilot accounts of each of these are given, 
and the problems discussed in terms of engineering 
design. In summary the broad engineering require- 
ments indicated by the analysis are pointed out 
under the following headings: Uniformity, speed, 
precision of operation, simplification of sequential 
operations, natural directions of movement for 
controls, efficient location of controls, and automatic 
actuation.—C. M. Louttit. 

509. Graebner, Herbert. (American Airlines 
System, New York, N. Y.) The eustachian tube 
and its relation to flight. Eye, Ear, Nose Thr. Mon., 
1947, 26, 369-371.—The ability of the eustachian 
tube to equalize barometric pressure changes under 
conditions of high altitude flight is discussed.—A. C. 
Hoffman. 

510. Jenkins, William O. (Indiana U., Blooming- 
ton.) The discrimination and reproduction of motor 
adjustments with various types of aircraft controls. 


Amer. J. Psychol., 1947, 60, 397-406.—Using the 
Method of Average Error, 3 groups of 20 blind- 
folded pilots were required to reproduce pressures 
ranging from 1 to 50 lb. with a stick-type control, 
a wheel-type control, and rudder-pedal-type controls. 
Relative consistency of performance decreases as 
the standard pressure increases from 1 to 10 Ib., 
and is relatively constant beyond this. ‘The use of 
a wide range of pressures, up to a limit of 30-40 Ib. 
in the case of the stick and wheel, and at least 60 Ib. 
in the case of the rudder-pedals, may also be recom- 
mended, in order to maximize the number of just 
noticeable differences for the operator.” Both the 
practical and theoretical application of these data 
are indicated.—S. C. Ericksen. 


511. Lovelace, W. R., Il, Gagge, A. P., & Bray, 
C. W. Aviation medicine and psychology: a report 
prepared for the Army Air Forces Scientific Advisory 
Group. Part I. Future trends of research in avia- 
tion medicine. Part II. Psychological research in 
the Army Air Forces. Dayton, Ohio: Headquarters 
Air Materiel Command, Publications Branch, In- 
telligence, T-2, Wright Field, 1946. ix, 137 p.—This 
report summarizes some of the medical and psycho- 
logical contributions to the design and operation 
of military aircraft of World War II, and outlines 
the directions which future research should take. 
Part I (Lovelace and Gagge) discusses (1) the human 
problems created by high speeds and altitudes, and 
by ditching and crashing; (2) personal equipment; 
(3) aircraft design; (4) air evacuation; (5) the rela- 
tion of medical to psychological research; (6) 
pathology; (7) clinical medicine and dentistry; (8) 
existing AAF facilities for medical research; (9) the 
problems of servicing and staffing military labora- 
tories; (10) the indoctrination of fliers in the use of 
medical knowledge. Part II (Bray) discusses the 
problems of (1) fitting the machine to the man, i.e., 
equipment design; (2) fitting the man to the machine, 
i.e., Operating procedures, training methods and 
devices, and classification; (3) the interrelations of 
these 2 problems both in military activities and in 
research methodology; (4) the nature of the organ- 
ization which may be expected to produce the most 
effective psychological research on military problems 
in the post-war period.—-C. W. Bray. 


512. Morgan, Clifford T. (Johns Hopkins U., 
Baltimore, Md.) Human engineering. In Dennis, 
W., Current trends in psychology. (see 22: 3), 169- 
195.—Human engineering is the term here applied 
to the application of psychological principles to en- 
gineering and machine design. The author reviews 
the contributions, especially those in work for the 
Armed Services, in the three areas of (1) the workin 
environment, (2) work and the work place, and (3 
the design of instruments. This area of psycho- 
logical application was almost untouched before 
World War II but the investigations during that 
period have laid a basis for a future important de- 
velopment. This field, which is relatively new, is a 
psychological specialty which finds its roots in the 
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‘INDUSTRIAL AND OTHER APPLICATIONS 


early work of Taylor and the Gilbreths——C. M. 
Louttit. 


513. White, M.S. Prolonged hypoxia in aircraft 
peemnnents the effects of a flight around the world 

six and one-quarter days. J. Aviat. Med., 1947, 
18, 244-251; 288.—Daily observations of physio- 
logical and psychological responses were made on 8 
subjects who completed a circuit of the world in 149 
hours—120 of which were spent in the air. Most 
of the flight was made at an altitude of 9,000 feet 
although the range of altitudes was from 7,000 to 
14,000 feet. Resting pulse rate, pulse rate after 
exercise, blood pressure, body temperature, arith- 
metic addition and code substitution were tested 
daily in flight. Still other medical examinations 
were made before and after the flight. No significant 
changes were obtained on any of the tests during or 
after the flight. Complaints of fatigue and head- 
aches were frequently noted, however.—A. Chapanis. 


[See also abstracts 80, 127, 131, 181. ] 


BUSINESS AND COMMERCE 


514. Bigelow, Charles L. The absolute measure- 
ment of reader-interest. Journalism Quart., 1946, 
23, 280—287.—A sample of 400 housewives were inter- 
viewed to obtain their expression of degree of in- 
terest for selected examples of editorial matter 
taken from out-of-town magazine sections, the news- 
paper’s own Sunday features, and those of its local 
opposition. Respondents rated the selections as 
very, quite, only slightly, and not at all interesting. 
Overall interest ratings from highest to lowest, are: 
humorous cartoons, war maps, book reviews, child 
psychology, and actress photo. The purpose of the 
survey is to aid the publishers in planning a peace- 
time newspaper that will be of maximum service to 
the community.— V. Goertzel. 


513-517 


515. Bush, Chilton R. (Stanford U., Calif.) 
Toward improving the sample in reader-interest 
surveys. Journalism Quart., 1946, 23, 287-288.— 
The sample used in recognition studies relating to 
daily newspapers is as much an accidental as a 
random sample because the survey should be made 
during the day following publication to avoid confu- 
sion caused by interviewing on new material. The 
author describes a method of improving the sample 
based on residence of subscribers and primary and 
secondary lists.—V. Goertzel. 

516. Tinker, Miles A., & Paterson, Donald G. 
(U. Minnesota, Minneapolis.) Effect of line width 
and leading on readability of newspaper type. 
Journalism Quart., 1946, 23, 307-309.—Using a sam- 
ple of 2016 high school seniors, the authors find 
that for 8-point Excelsior type: (1) an 18 pica line 
width with 1 or 2 point leading produces the most 
readable text; (2) textual materials with a rather 
wide range of line widths and leading are equally 
legible; (3) very short and relatively long line widths 
produce poor readability except when the long lines 
are generously leaded.— V. Goerizel. 

517. Woodburn, Bert W. (Publication Research 
Service, Chicago, Ill.) Reader interest in newspaper 
pictures. Journalism Quart., 1947, 24, 197—201.— 
An analysis of the readership of various kinds and 
sizes of newspaper pictures, as revealed in the first 
100 issues of the Continuing Study of Newspaper 
Reading, is presented. 3 times as many men and 
4 times as many women read the average one column 
picture as read the average news story. One 3-col- 
umn picture will stop two-thirds of the readers. 
The author concludes, as long as newsprint is scarce, 
it appears better to scatter pictures through the 
newspaper than to devote a whole page to pictures.— 
V. Goertzel. 

PROFESSIONS 


[See abstracts 345, 485. ] 
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Important 
McGRAW-HILL 
Books 


PSYCHOLOGY OF PERSONALITY. 
New second edition 
By Ross Sracner, Dartmouth College. 
McGraw-Hill Publications in Psychology. 
Ready in spring 
This successful text has been entirely rewritten- 
The point of view has been changed from an ap- 
proach primarily behavioristic in character to one 
stressing perception, frame of reference, and the 
inner organization of experience. An important 
feature is the addition a4 thao on the Self in 


personality organization. 


PSYCHOLOGY IN HUMAN AFFAIRS 
By J. STanLey Gray, University of Georgia. 
With the assistance of eleven contributors. 
McGraw-Hill Publications in Psychology. 
646 pages, $4.00 

The emphasis throughout this textbook is on the 

varied factual and practical phases of psychology, 

in an attempt to report typical facts about the 
use of psychology, in more than 20 fields or areas. 

The book is unusually comprehensive in its cover- 

age of psychological research and contains ample 

factual material to give the undergraduate stu- 
dent a bird's-eye view of numerous significant 
applications of psychology. 


MODERN CLINICAL PSYCHOLOGY 
By T. W. RicHarps, Northwestern Univer- 
sity. McGraw-Hill Publications in Psychol- 
ogy. 331 pages, $3.50 

An introduction to the general field of clinical 

ps chology. Integrates material from various 

elds, such as abnormal psychology and psychia- 
try, modern testing p: ures, current psycho- 
dynamic principles regarding the nature of per- 
sonality and adjustment, with supplementary 
case material. 


PHYSIOLOGICAL PSYCHOLOGY 
By Currrorp T. Morcan, The Johns Hop- 
kins University. McGraw-Hill Publications 
in Psychology. 623 pages, $4.50 
A comprehensive and authoritative survey of ex- 
perimental facts in the fields of physiological psy- 
chology. After a historical introduction and a 
review of the basic facts of physiology and the 
nervous system, the book gives an extended treat- 
ment of the physiological basis of psychological 
development, sensory and motor 
motivation and learning and higher thought pro- 
cesses. 
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CHILD GUIDANCE 


Edited by RALPH B. WINN, Ph.D. 


se ALL the apparatus, labels and paraphernalia of the child psychologists have 

been assembled, described and defined in the Encyclopedia of Child Guid- 
ance. This volume of 456 pages, edited by Ralph B. Winn, brings together in 
alphabetical arrangement the efforts of more than sixty experts to analyze and 
characterize the technical terms employed in diagnosing children’s mental traits.”’ 


“‘An excellent job has been done in thus bringing between two covers so large 
and varied an amount of information about one of the youngest and most im- 
rtant areas of educational advance.” —The Journal of Education. 


eT as encyclopedia is the result of the combined work of more than 60 psy- 
chiatrists, educators and social workers. It is a volume of practical value 
to every person or group concerned with the training and development of chil- 
dren. The book deals with many phases of child guidance, psychology, educa- 
tion, social and clinical work. Because of its simple and clear presentation, it 

can be used by intelligent parents as well as professional workers.” 
—Elementary Education Bulletin. 
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® Problem Tendencies ® Racial Differences ® Refugee Children ® Religious 
Beliefs © Remedial Work ® Rorschach ® Sadism ® Sex Education ® Speech 
Disorders ® Suggestion ® Transference ® War Effects | 
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ae PSYCHOLOGY APPLIED 10 LIFE AND WORK 


By HARRY WALKER HEPNER 
© This remarkable text makes applied psychology a science which can be used in every- 


day life. The wide-spread academic and practical background of the author has been 
boiled down to the facts the student will need as a citizen and future business or pro- 
fessional man. Personality adjustment, vocational guidance, and management are only 
a few of the wealth of practical applications covered in this valuable book. 
© Gives specific instructions instead of broad generalizations. 
® A handsome 64-page Teachers’ Manual offers detailed suggestions for teaching 
each chapter. 
© Ample illustrations, tables and charts, and case histories. 
6” x9” 828 pages 
“Clear, curt, complete.”—Nils Y. Wessell, Tufts College 
Edited by CHARLES E. SKINNER | 
® Using the facts generally accepted by educators and psychologists, this dynamic 
text puts the student on the road to the future by its up-to-dateness and emphasis on | 
progress. Test material available. 
se “An excellently organized text in a field that needs a synthesis of essentials for any 
hes, initial course. Explanations are clearly stated and succinct.”—William J. Taylor, 
Long Island University 


EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY: Revised 

Edited by CHARLES E. SKINNER 

The recent revision of this widely-adopted book has allowed for the inclusion of 
| : new studies and findings of the past decade. Major emphasis is placed on such per- 


tinent topics as continuous growth, goal seeking, intelligent self-direction, pupil pur- 
3 posing, creative experiencing, and social functioning. 


“Comprehensive and scholarly, yet sufficiently clear for the elementary student.” 
—W. A. Yeager, University of Pittsburgh 


6" x9” 622 pages 


Send for your examination copies loday | 
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